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_ AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


GEORG LUCK AND A DECADE OF AJP 


The American Journal of Philology is a journal that has been 
quite observant of its past, its founder, Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, 
and of the anniversaries and transitions that have made up its fasti for 
102 years now. 'The appearance of the Winter issue of 1981 (102.4) 
marks still another event in its carefully kept annals, for it marks a 
decade of the journal under the editorship of Georg Luck, who surely 
and firmly directed it through a period of great and rapid changes, 
both within and without his university and his field of Classical Stu- 
dies. Indeed, the first volume he edited was a volume of Studies in 
Honor of Henry T. Rowell (93.1, 1972)—vir profecto heroicis connu- 
merandus ingeniis—and, as heroically, editor of the journal for 26 
years. And, to turn Ammianus Marcellinus' praise from Julian, once 
agaln, auctoritas and liberalitas were his two great virtues as an editor, 
and to them Georg Luck added the felicitas of his own writings, as well 
as a pietas. With the assistance of three guest editors, he celebrated the 
journal's centenary with TEKMERION, a special issue in Honor of 
James Henry Oliver. To the epigrapher and Greek historian, he 
offered “Notes on Propertius" (100.1 [1979] 73-93) and to the Roman 
historian he offered an interpretation of Petronius' Bellum Civile (93.1 
[1972] 123-41); and to the journal throughout the decade of his editor- 
ship he offered articles which were themselves proof of the breadth, 
depth and careful attention to significant detail that he prized and 
encouraged in others. 

The reader of AJP who has come to appreciate that 102 years 
represent extreme old age in the life of a quarterly, and even a crow, 
will appreciate that this, the first issue of its 103rd year, is not a testi- 
monial volume of Studies in Honor of Georg Luck. Rather than 
finding a suitably solemn photograph of its editor for the last decade, 
the reader will find him vigorously engaged with the text of Ovid's 
M SITO OSEE But the 40 volumes and 10 years of his editorship call 
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for some reflection and, with reflection, appreciation on the part of a 
colleague on his editorial board who has become his successor. What 
impresses 1s the sheer range of the materials the editor has succeeded in 
bringing under two covers. In a decade and an age whose device might 
well be the enlargement of the miniaturization of the computer chip, 
Georg Luck maintained a broad vision of the complexity, diversity and 
potential unity of Classical Studies and refused to limit the journal to 
any single field or perspective on his discipline. A comparison of the 
last decade of AJP with its first seems, at first, to betray a vast change in 
the make-up of the journal symptomatic of a specialization of inquiry 
which has found its expression in specialized journals. But what a 
comparison shows is that the journal, under Georg Luck's editorship, 
has helped to keep together a field which has grown as large and 
diverse as Gildersleeve's original conception of "the whole cycle of 
Philological study" (1.1 [1878] 2). And it should show that if 102 years 
represent extreme old age in the life of a journal, a journal maintains 
its life only by keeping close to what is vital in its own time. In AJP 
1.1, 1878, we find as fellows on the printer's bed  Gildersleeve's 
"Encroachments of pr) on od in Later Greek"; an interpretative piece 
on Goethe’s Das Jahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilen; “French Verbs in 
-eler and -eter"; "Problems of General Semitic Grammar." And we 
find the reason why Gildersleeve capitalized Philology. 

The range of contributions over the last decade is, for this age of 
specialization and sub-particulate research, as great, and includes 
pieces of literary interpretation and history; textual criticism; histor- 
ical investigation; epigraphy; religion; linguistics and philosophy. 
The journal has been a constant reminder of all there is to know and 
learn about the world of Greece and Rome. If there was something 
missing in this decade it was not a field, but a movement. Structur- 
alism, which made its American beachhead in Baltimore, passed the 
journal by, as if it were a vague. And if there was a field which held any 
pride of place in the journal it was textual criticism. Significantly, 
George Luck’s last contribution to the journal he edited and formed 
was an essay on textual criticism informed by a long practice of 
editing, the connoisseurship that sets an editor above an emendator, 
and a love for the literature behind our ancient manuscripts. The 
literary study of ancient poetry held its place, not as second, but as the 
od €vexa of textual criticism. Textual criticism and the criticism of 
texts: neither could do, nor did, without the other. And the text beyond 
the ms. and apparatus was the object of the interpretive essays that 
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matched the editor’s textual notes in range and quality: "Notes on 
Propertius" (100.1, 1979) were matched by “On Petronius' Bellum 
Civile" (93.1, 1972); "Aratea" (97.3, 1976) by “Virgil and the Mystery 
Religions” (94.2, 1973); and the editor's philosophical bent and train- 
ing find their expression in ‘‘On Panaetius and Menander” (96.3, 1975) 
and a piece on Cicero's De Fato (99.1, 1978). There 1s even a review of a 
translation (Lattimore's version of The Four Gospels and the Revela- 
tion, 101.4, 1980). 

Readers of another generation and historians trained in the art of 
prosopography could find something significant in the last decade of 
the journal that mere titles do not reveal. Articles have authors and 
more women Classicists published their research in AJP during the 
last decade than in the monastic period during which Henry Rowell 
was editor. And readers of still another generation will never appre- 
ciate from the bound volumes of the journal in their libraries that 
another major change occurred when Georg Luck was editor of AJP; 
but those who were young enough to receive their copies of vol. 100.1 
saw the change. Instead of a cover which, in its buff brown respecta- 
bility made the journal seem antique the day it appeared, AJP was 
transformed at its centenary in a salmon and epigraphic cover. We will 
never know Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve’s reaction to a salmon AJP, 
but he would, I believe, have been proud to know that his tradition has 
passed to a scholar whose origins are in Switzerland, whose training 
was, in part, in the United (Northern) States, and who has helped 
make the American Journal of Philology the international journal it 
has become. 


DiskiN CLAY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


INTERVIEW AND AFTERMATH: 
DREAM, FANTASY, AND INTUITION 
IN ODYSSEY 19 AND 20 


As the action of the Odyssey moves toward the climax in which 
Odysseus slays the Suitors and is reunited with Penelope, Homer 
makes increasing use of omens, prophecies, and dreams to intensify the 
sense of impending crisis.| Within this network of signals from a 
world beyond that of ordinary experience, the poet has given special 
attention to a specific kind of phenomenon: the sudden access, for both 
Penelope and Odysseus in Books 19 and 20, to states of abnormally 
heightened awareness which are unusual in being located somewhere 
below the threshold of full consciousness. For this husband and wife in 
their time of greatest need and danger, the capacity of the mind to work 
creatively through what we today call fantasy and intuition is 
expanded to an exceptional degree. Normally in Homeric epic, 
moments of inspiration are straightforwardly presented as the product 


! A fine appreciation of Homer's use of these supra-rational devices is Anne 
Amory, “The Reunion of Odysseus and Penelope,” in C. Taylor, Jr., ed., Essays on the 
Odyssey (Bloomington 1963). Cf. also her dissertation summary, “Omens and Dreams in 
the Odyssey," HSCP 63 (1958) 517-19. The poet’s taste for such devices has not always 
been shared by his critics. See K. Hirvonen, "Cledonomancy and the Grinding Slave 
Woman, Od. XX, 91-121," Arctos NS 6 (1969) 5-21, who, while arguing that this 
passage is not an interpolation, echoes years of Analyst tradition when he states "It is B, 
the creator of the latest stratum and compiler of the final version in its entirety, who can 
be blamed [!] for the profusion of omens" (13). Cf. P. Von der Mühll, Odyssee, R-E 
Suppl. Band VII (1940) 678, 751-52, and R. Merkelbach, Untersuchungen zur Odyssee 
(Munich 1951) 5f. and 11f. on Penelope in Bk. 19, 104-6 on Bk. 20, to cite only the most 
influential of the Analysts who saw as terrible blemishes many of the same scenes that 
critics of the New Unitarianism now praise in the Reunion Story. Eloquent opposition 
to the Analysts within the German tradition itself has rarely been lacking: cf. O. Seel, 
"Variante und Konvergenz in der Odyssee," Studi in Onore di U. E. Paoli (Florence 
1955) 643-57; W. Büchner, "Die Penelopeszenen in der Odyssee," Hermes 75 (1940) 
146-59; H. Vester, “Das 19. Buch der Odyssee,” Gymnasium 75 (1968) 417-34, esp, 427 £. 
on Penelope's dream and decision to hold the contest; H. Eisenberger, Studien zur 
Odyssee (Wiesbaden 1973) 267-92, to cite only a few of the scholars who defend the 
literary artistry of Books 19-20. 
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of an external stimulus, the “psychic intervention”? of divine forces 
that take over the mind and impart insight, strength, courage and good 
or bad judgement. When the inspiration is not on the level of full 
consciousness, a common way of presenting it in narrative terms is to 
have a god send, or appear in the form of, an apparition to a person 
who is asleep? Again the source is external to the mind of the person 
involved. But once Homer has brought Odysseus into contact with 
Penelope in Odyssey 19, the expansion of consciousness that he attrib- 
utes to each of them derives not from the traditional epic mechanism of 
the intervening deity but from an intensification of internal psychic 
resources. It is as if the quality of homophrosyné, ''like-mindedness,"' 
that Odysseus earlier extolled to Nausikaa as the cornerstone of the 
perfect marriage (6.180-85), is now being demonstrated at a level and 
with a finesse not hitherto attained in the interaction of epic 
characters.‘ 

Any investigation of the heightened mental activity of Penelope 
and Odysseus will have to take account of Anne Amory's important 
study, “The Gates of Horn and Ivory,” with its claim that their char- 
acteristic intellectual styles are fundamentally different: Odysseus sees 
reality clearly and unblinkingly while Penelope is portrayed as 
viewing it intermittently (cf. 19.478, 23.106f.), or as if through the veil 


2? This term is coined by E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Boston 1957 
[Berkeley 1951]) 5, and illustrated throughout Ch. I. See also J. Russo and B. Simon, 
“Homeric Psychology and the Oral Epic Tradition," JHI 29 (1968) 483-98, reprinted in 
J. Wright, ed., Essays on the Iliad (Bloomington and London 1978); H. Frankel, Early 
Greek Poetry and Philosophy, tr. M. Hadas and J. Willis (New York and London 1975) 
68-75. 

* Familiar examples are Il. 2.5ff., the "negative inspiration" of Agamemnon's 
harmful dream; Od. 4.795ff., Athena sending an ei:dólon to Penelope in the image of her 
sister; Od. 6.20ff., Athena appearing to Nausikaa in the guise of a close friend. Dodds, 
104f. with n. 8, lists these as dreams treated by the poet as "objective fact," following 
Joachim Hundt’s Der Traumglaube bei Homer (Greifswald 1935), which made the 
useful distinction between "Aussentráume" and "Innentráume." The dreams in Books 
19 and 20 that I am concerned with are classic examples of "Innentráume." 

*This emphasis on homophrosyné and an intensified mental and spiritual 
“wakefulness” characterizes the approach of Norman Austin, Archery at the Dark of the 
Moon (Berkeley 1975) Ch. IV and esp. 211-35 on Book 19, whose original and imagina- 
tive book is the very antithesis of the Analytic fault-finding tradition. Although not 
immune to interpretive excesses, his treatment of the figures of Penelope and Odysseus is 
generally convincing. If Austin had extended his detailed examination of the Odysseus- 
Penelope relationship to the opening scenes of Book 20 (a surprising omission), my own 
study might not have been necessary. 

5YCS 20 (1966) 1-57, esp. 48-57. Cf. also "Reunion," 104f. 
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she often holds up to her cheek, and to rely strongly on intuition. 
Amory went on to connect these two ways of seeing with the symbolic 
values of the horn and ivory that appear as the two gates of dreams at 
19.562ff. and are mentioned elsewhere in the poem, often associated 
with the figures of Odysseus and Penelope. Amory's symbolic interpre- 
tation can be argued over,$ but her distinction between the ''Odyssean" 
and “Penelopean” modes of facing reality seems generally valid. My 
concern here is not to negate this interesting distinction between what 
I agree are the main characters’ customary modes of awareness, but 
rather to assert that Homer, in his description of their interview in 
Book 19 and its aftermath in 20, is doing his utmost to show both 
characters in the grip of an unusually powerful unconscious tug 
toward the full mental union that will not be possible for several books 
yet, not until their full reunion in Book 23. In order to dramatize this 
mental agitation at a level below that of full consciousness, Homer 
portrays Penelope's behavior as more deeply influenced than usual by 
her unconscious hopes and fears—with a concomitant increase in her 
apparently “irrational” activity—and portrays Odysseus in a rare 
moment uniquely engaged in the common human activity—but so 
uncommon for this master of strategem and conscious intelligence! — 
of solving problems in his sleep that are too difficult to solve in 
waking life.$ 


$See A. B. Lord's attack on Amory's "literary" interpretation of symbolism, 
"Homer as Oral Poet," HSCP 72 (1967) 1-46, esp. 34ff., and Amory's strong rejoinder, 
"Homer as Artist,” CQ 21 (1971) 1-15. R 

? Penelope's “irrational” behavior begins in 18.158ff., with the impulse, sent by 
Athena, to show herself to the Suitors, with the result that she fans their ardor and 
extracts gifts from them. The whole scene (158-303) was much attacked by Analyst 
critics. The best treatment of this complicated episode is that of U. Hólscher, “Penelope 
vor den Freiern," in Lebende Antike: Symposion für R. Sühnel (Berlin 1967) 27-33, who 
demonstrates that the deception of the Suitors is not so much Penelope's express purpose 
(as some readers have mistakenly thought) as it is the outcome ot all the forces at work in 
the scene. Büchner, op. cit. 143-45 also convincingly attributes the intention to deceive 
the Suitors to Athena not Penelope. A good recent discussion is that of T. Van Nortwick, 
"Penelope and Nausicaa,” TAPA 109 (1979) 269-76, esp. 273, n. 16. He improves on the 
interpretation of Austin, 208- 10, who thinks it is Penelope's own purpose (not Athena's) 
to extract gifts and "raise her esteem in the eyes of her husband and son” (18.161 f.). Since 
Penelope cannot know her husband is in the room, Austin's reading wanders uncon- 
vincingly from the text. 

$In none of my discussion of Homer's interest in portraying the effects of his 
characters’ unconscious mind upon their conscious thought and their behavior do I 
mean to suggest that the poet understood this connection in the way that we do today. 
My assumption is that he understood human nature, and was aware, as all great story- 
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II 


That Odysseus and Penelope have a rare and special rapport is a 
commonplace of Homeric criticism. But I believe we can enhance our 
understanding of how Homer conceives this rapport and renders it in 
narrative terms by focusing on the sequence of interactions that runs 
from the latter part of Book 19 to the early part of Book 20, from the 
second and final stage of Penelope's interview with the beggar to the 
aftermath as seen in the agitated minds of both participants. 

In Book 19, after Eurykleia has recognized her master and Penel- 
ope has been prevented by Athena from noticing this revelation of the 
beggar's hidden identity, the queen and her disguised visitor resume 
their dialogue. They have already had a lengthy discussion (lines 96- 
348, the first stage of the interview) in which the beggar established 
his genuine knowledge of Odysseus with such vivid detail that the 
queen was driven to passionate weeping. Then comes the offer of a 
footbath, the intervention of Eurykleia, and the long passage on her 
recognition of the scar and the flashback it triggers to the birth, 
naming, and first hunting exploit of Odysseus (349-504, an interrup- 
tion of the interview). Now, with the old nurse having completed her 
washing of her master’s feet and Penelope having been prevented by 
Athena from noticing the revelation of the beggar's identity,? Odysseus 
draws his chair closer to the fire and Penelope begins a discussion in 
which she will unfold her deepest concerns to this stranger who has 
impressed her so greatly with his tact, his noble background and 
manner, and his former guest-friendship with her husband (505-604, 
the second stage of the interview). 


tellers are, that people’s behavior seems sometimes to spring from sources that are not 
clearly understood but buried deep and apparently irrational; and that dreams seem to 
arise from this same mysterious source. 

9 Any interpretation of these scenes must take into account the brilliant but mis- 
guided essay of P. W. Harsh, "Penelope and Odysseus in Odyssey XIX," AJP 71 (1950) 
1-21, whose entire argument is built upon the assumption that Penelope realizes early in 
the interview who the beggar really is, and therefore their dialogue is full of cryptic 
references to strategies for dealing with the Suitors. Such an interpretation, while enliv- 
ening the interview with some rich double entendre, runs up against the insurmountable 
obstacle of making sense of Penelope's confession of hopelessness at 20.61 ff. (her fervent 
wish to be dead so she can meet Odysseus under earth!), and in Bk. 23, of her anger at 
Eurykleia, her total surprise when she learns who the beggar is, and her reluctance to 
accept him fully as her husband. 
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It is not only because the queen has been reassured by this 
stranger's good sense, but also because she feels, on a less conscious 
level, that he 1s the closest tie she now has to her husband—let us say he 
is "the kind of man" her husband was—that she decides to reveal her 
last night's dream to him and to ask for his interpretation. She 
dreamed that she had twenty geese, whose sight delighted her as they 
fed at her trough. Then a large eagle swooped down and killed them 
all, leaving them piled up in her halls, and flew off (535-40). “Then I 
wept and lamented, even in my dream, and the fair-haired Achaean 
women gathered around me as I piteously bewailed the fact that the 
(my?) eagle killed the (my?) geese” (541-43): 


advtap ¿yù KAGiov Kal ékwKvov Ev neo Óveipu, 
àpoi & èu rnyspé8ovro etrAoKapidec ‘Ayana, 
oiKTp dAodvpOLEVNHY ő pot aietoc Extave yrjvac.!? 


There is some ambiguity as to how to construe poi in line 543.! If 
a dative of possession (cf. yfjvéc uoi, 536), position requires ‘‘my eagle" 
rather than “my geese.” An ethical dative or dative of (dis)advantage is 
more likely, hard to capture in English but close to “he did that to me, 
killed the geese"— but there is no way to avoid the subtle suggestion 
conveyed by the phrase-unit 6 poi aigróc, placed immediately after the 
caesura, of the underlying or secondary sense "'(that) my eagle." This 
latent meaning is strengthened by the lines immediately following, 
544-50: the eagle returns, sits on a Jutting roof-beam, and speaks to 
Penelope idenufying himself as "formerly the (your?) eagle but now 
your husband returned.” The roi of the phrase yw 6é 101 aietdc Spvic, 
548, can be heard subtly (if secondarily) as a personal pronoun, whose 
force is repeated more emphatically in the téoc of 549: 

Op SEAGwv kar äp eer ent mpobyovTi peddbow, 

Quvf 658 Bootén katepńtve mdweunoéev te’ 545 

'Oápoas, 'Ikapioo xoópn rnAsexAerroio: 

obk Óvap, GAN nap &oOAóv, 6 rot rereAeouévov Écran. 

yves u&v uvnorfjpec, yù 6é tor aieróc Spvic 

ra rtápoc, viv abre téoc mdaic &eirjAovOa, 

6c não pvnothpo deiKéa riórpov. Edrow.’ 550 


Thus is it revealed that the geese were the Suitors and Penelope’s 
eagle-husband will give them all an “unseemly doom.” The dream 


© All quotations of the Odyssey are from T. W. Allen's Oxford Classical Text. 
u Austin, 122-23, noted this ambiguity but did not expatiate on its possible 
meanings. 
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ends, sweet sleep releases Penelope, and she looks around the halls and 
sees the geese still eating at their accustomed trough (551-53): 


we Épar, abdbtap eye pedindyc Omvoc Avrike: 
mantryvaca è xfjvac &vi peyaporo: vónoa 
Tpóv ÈpENTOÉVOVG Napa ribgAOV, Hx rtápoc NEP. 


Penelope's grief was so emphatically presented (kAaiov, &xw- 
- Kuov, óAoovopopu£&vnv) that we may fairly infer that her unconscious 
mind is considerably less hostile to the Suitors than her often voiced 
conscious attitude. On a level that she cannot acknowledge, she enjoys 
(iaivopuai, 537) being courted, and thereby renowned throughout 
Greece for her loyalty and cleverness (for her kleos cf. 1.125f., 19.108).!? 
The description of her release from sleep suggests the relief one feels 
upon realizing that the upsetting events of a dream did not really 
happen. The verb nantrvacd suggests cautious or tentative surveying 
of a scene that may not be safe or welcome; and the full detail of line 
553 1s used to convey the reassurance Penelope finds in the fact that her 
geese still continue their familiar eating, and in the accustomed 
location. 

Because there 1s some ambivalence in Penelope's complex state of 
mind, her answer, when the stranger points out how obvious the 
dream's meaning is ("Odysseus himself has shown the outcome: all the 
Suitors will meet their death," 556-58), is far from straightforward. 
Her defenses are strong and she has no intention of abandoning them 
prematurely. She therefore creates an elaborate picture, almost an alle- 
gory, of the nature of dreams, the famous description of the gates of 
horn and of ivory through which all dreams must pass; and she con- 
cludes with the assertion that her dream must have been of the decep- 
tive kind that belong to the ivory gate. The exact value of horn and 
ivory as symbols remains difficult to gauge, but more important is the 
contextual significance of this picture: Penelope spins out this descrip- 
tion in order to discredit her dream's apparently incontestable validity. 
Its meaning has been confirmed both by the Odysseus in the dream and 
the increasingly authoritative stranger outside of the dream, the old 


12 Penelope's weeping in her dream as evidence for some unconscious liking for 
the Suitors was first pointed out, as far as I can determine, by G. Devereux, ‘“‘Penelope’s 
Character," Psycho-analytic Quarterly 26 (1957) 378-86, where he properly rejects 
Dodds’ misinterpretation of the grief as “inversion of affect” (Dodds, op. cit. 123, n. 21). 
Devereux's own view of Penelope is marred by eccentric interpretations, but on this one 
issue he was right, and often unacknowledged or unnoticed by others who later came to : 
the same conclusion (e.g. Van Nortwick, n. 7, Rankin, n. 15). 
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friend of Odysseus. Against such a combination of authorities there is 
little ground for refusing to believe, so that Penelope is forced to 
elaborate what looks like a novel aetiology of dreams, drawing no 
doubt on old folk-belief and perhaps on her own ingenuity. Why is 
Penelope so strongly committed to refusal of the dream's message? 
Should not this news of Odysseus' imminent return be the most wel- 
come news she could possible have, his return the event she has been 
anticipating hopefully for almost twenty years? In fact, at line 569 she 
explicitly states that such a meaning as the stranger has given to her 
dream would be “indeed welcome to me and to my son”: Ñ Kd'oriaotóv 
uoi Kal naii yévoito. 

It is clear that the queen is afraid of the emotional vulnerability 
that would ensue 1f she gave an open welcome to what must be very 
good news. The small pleasure she takes in the attentions of the 
"geese" pales before the intensity of the very idea of her husband's 
return. The dream's message 1s so much what she wants that she fears 
to let herself go and believe it, as long as there remains the slightest risk 
that she might be wrong. Therefore Penelope will continue to main- 
tain her "official" view, that her husband is probably dead and not 
likely to be about to return. Yet she cannot help being influenced by 
the stranger's confident insistence that Odysseus will soon be back; and 
that is why she decides, finally, after years of delay and evasion, to face 
up to the unpleasant choice that she has so skillfully put off until now. 
She tells the stranger that she is intending to stake the issue of her 
re-marriage to one of the Suitors on the outcome of the bow contest 
that she will propose for tomorrow. What this means is that she knows 
she has used up her tricks and excuses, that the Suitors have seen 
through them and grown more irritable and impatient, and they have 
now even grown dangerous enough to have attempted the assassina- 
tion of Telemachus. Surely it 1s time to abandon the old strategies and 
take a risk that may pay off. Since Penelope is a woman of strong 
intuitions, as Amory and Austin have nicely shown us,'* she now 


13 Bk. 4.809 shows that "gates of dreams" were part of standard archaic belief. But 
the elaboration of the gates into a set of opposites seems composed especially for this 
moment in Bk. 19. Amory, “Gates,” and E. L. Highbarger, The Gates of Dreams: An 
Archaeological Examination of Vergil, Aeneid V1.893-99 (Baltimore 1940) shed little 
light on cultural or historical traditions that could have led to the choice of the sub- 
stances horn and ivory and their opposition. 

4 Amory, "Reunion," 104£., "Gates," 551; Austin, 206-38. It is amazing to note, 
with Austin (278f., nn. 27, 28) how many good scholars have fallen into the mistake of 
judging Penelope’s decision to hold the bow-contest badly motivated and a faulty piece 
of storytelling. 
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decides to take a certain leap into the unknown, because she “‘feels’’ the 
time has come. Perhaps Odysseus will arrive in time, or no one of the 
Suitors will be able to string the bow and match Odysseus' famous 
shot. 

From this description of Penelope's thoughts and feelings, it 1s 
obvious that she must be seen from this point on as a character in a 
highly wrought state of expectancy. The game she has been playing 
with the Suitors has ceased being a game, the next day may force her to 
marry one of these unwanted guests, and yet she has been hearing 
prophecies of Odysseus’ imminent return from both Theoklymenos 
(17.151-61) and from the beggar-turned-friend this evening. She has 
even begun to imagine this return symbolically in her dreams. Now, 
after having reached a surprising state of intimacy and trust with this 
newcomer, she disengages herself from him reluctantly and goes to 
bed, to dream again about her husband, as we learn in Book 20. 


gi 


In the opening scenes of Book 20 we are shown how Penelope 
and the stranger, having formed a strong bond and having discussed 
and planned the critical stratagem governing Penelope's re-marriage, 
have so excited one another that they cannot control their seething 
emotions, both conscious and unconscious. The sheer amount and 
intensity of mental activity depicted in this section of the Odyssey is 
unique in the Homeric poems. It is therefore surprising that although 
Homerists have made much of the involved emotional or “affective” 
patterns that run through Book 19, they have failed to emphasize that 
Book 20 continues the description of the rich flow of psychic energy 
that was released by the homophrosyné of beggar and queen in the 
latter half of their interview.!5 


is Austin, who is attentive to the close harmony of mental "rhythms" in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth books, refers to the opening of 20 in a surprisingly cursory 
manner and makes no mention of Penelope's second dream or Odysseus' vision (235). A. 
H. Rankin's "Penelope's Dreams in Books XIX and XX of the Odyssey," Helikon 2 
(1962) 617-24, is largely an interpretation of the dream in 19, with little to offer about the 
dream in 20 except the odd notion that Amphinomos resembles the young Odysseus of 
memory and may therefore be the object of Penelope's partly submerged wish to re- 
marry! J. H. Finley, Jr., Homer's Odyssey (Cambridge, Mass. 1978) 16-19, 26f., is aware 
that Penelope's two dreams are connected and part of Homer's larger design, but he does 
not develop their connection in any detail and does not include Odysseus' own psychic 
activity (his vision at 20.92ff.) as part of the whole design. Amory, "Reunion" 107f., 
while brief, is perceptive on the importance of Odysseus' vision. 
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We find Odysseus at the opening of Book 20 unable to sleep, 
anxious and so agitated is he by the complex situation that he has been 
instrumental in creating. Specifically, Homer says, Odysseus is kept 
awake anxiously pondering (mermerizon) the problem of how pos- 
sibly to defeat the Suitors, being only one against so many.!6 He sees 
some servant woman go past, those who have been disloyal and are 
sleeping with the Suitors. He suppresses with difficulty the impulse to 
spring up and kill them on the spot, and this effort of self control 1s so 
taxing for the renowned master of endurance that the strain makes his 
heart bark like a dog. He quiets his surging heart with a little speech, 
but cannot begin himself to calm down. Finally Athena appears to 
comfort and reassure him that she will stand by him tomorrow, and 
she pours sweet sleep over his eyelids. 

As Odysseus goes to sleep, Penelope is waking up. It is important 
to note that there is a striking complementarity in their physiological 
and psychological rhythms. As he finally relaxes into sleep, she 
awakens to lamentation, klaiousa. She reveals the degree of her upset 
in a long prayer to Artemis, wishing that the goddess might relieve her 
of this misery by shooting her with her arrows, or that a storm wind 
might snatch her to oblivion. But at the end of the prayer we learn the 
important fact that while Penelope slept she had been dreaming that 
Odysseus slept at her side. But not exactly Odysseus. To be precise, it 
was the lzkeness of Odysseus that she dreamed of: the phrase is ezkelos 
autói. 

ifjós yàp ab poi vokti mapeSpadev eixeAoc abt, 

tolog wv olog fev ápa orpat®' abrap &uóv Kg 

xaip , &rei ook &báunv dSvap Eppevan, GAA’ nap rion. 

On this very night there slept at my side the likeness of him, 

looking just as he did when he went off with the army; and my heart 

rejoiced, since I thought 1t was not a dream but already a vision of what 


is true. 
(20.88-90) 


More than one detail of this passage recalls the language of the 
preceding book. The salient verbal echo is ouk onar all hypar (20.90 ~ 
19.547), recalling Penelope's first dream with the same claim that a 
dream was so vivid and its message so important that it seemed not “a 


16 For an analysis of this scene, emphasizing its rare recombination of components 
normally found in simpler type-scenes of pondering and decision, see J. Russo, “Homer 
Against his Tradition," Arion 7 (1968) 275-95, reprinted in German in J. Latacz, ed., 
Homer: Tradition und Neuerung (Darmstadt 1979). 
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(mere) dream” but a “vision of truth” (the nearest I can come to trans- 
lating the elusive contrast of the Greek). Each true vision is the return 
of Odysseus, so that Penelope’s wish-fulfillment dreams are strongly 
consistent. But there is a more subtle carry-over from Book 19 in her 
description here in 20 of who slept at her side. Not literally Odysseus, 
but “one who looked like him,” or “his likeness,” however we prefer to 
render etkelos autōi. This phrase 1s further glossed with "just the way 
he looked when he went off with the army," which refers to the Odys- 
seus of twenty years ago. Now the image of an Odysseus of twenty years 
ago was offered recently in the preceding book when the beggar estab- 
lished his credibility by giving Penelope an exact picture of the Odys- 
seus he supposedly entertained as xeznos on Crete. The guest's very 
garments and ornamental brooch were described so accurately (19.220— 
48) that the vividness of the picture reduced Penelope to tears for the 
second time in that interview. Homer's word for describing what the 
beggar-Odysseus was doing in fabricating this speech was iske: 


ioke teb6sa MOAAG A&yuv &érbpoiciv. ópořa (19.203) 


which I translate as, “he made a likeness, speaking many falsehoods 
that resembled truth." Jske has been a disputed word," but is now 
agreed to be from the same root as the adjective e:kelos just mentioned. 
In other words, the ezkelos auto: of 20.88, the person who resembles 
Odysseus in Penelope's new dream in Book 20, is the person evoked by 
Odysseus in his fabrication, signalled by the word iske, in Book 19. 
Penelope’s dream-content has been taken directly from the imagery 
suggested to her by the disguised Odysseus shortly before she went to 
sleep.18 


17 The V scholia to 19.203 begin trvéc BobAovrai tÒ ÉAeys Onuaiverv. GAAot 5È 16 
Hioxe, 16 £tkategv, wpolov, but go on to interpret the line as noig ipevbfi Aéywv Etkatev. 
The false equation with &Aeye almost certainly arose from a misunderstanding of Od. 
22.31, toxev Exaotoc àvńp, “each man conjectured,” where toxev was taken to equal iq 
dato because it follows and describes a speech. All other Homeric uses of'toxw (1l. 11.799, 
16.41; Od. 4.279) support the assumption that it is a variant of €ioxw and means pri- 
marily “to liken one thing to another,” secondarily “to conjecture." The use of E&oketG at 
Od. 4.148 to refer back to kome at 143 shows the secondary meaning emerging from the 
primary one. loko is from *Tix-oxw as Zioxw is from *T'e-ik-oku, with the same (T)i«- 
as in YkeAoc. The apparently similar doublets efkeAoc/ixeAoc represent a different 
phenomenon, the el- resulting either from metrical lengthening or analogy to the verb 
eixw (“yield”) according to P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue 
Grecque, II (Paris 1970) s.v. towa. 

13 Tt is common knowledge in psychiatry that dream-contents come from what is 
technically called the ''day's residues," which are connected to the unconscious wish that 
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Another way of understanding the suggestive use of the phrase 
eikelos autói is that it may refer, in a manner still more subtle, to the 
disguised Odysseus, the vagabond figure, who we are told in very clear 
terms resembles Odysseus. Although we are never told, explicitly, that 
Penelope sees in him a likeness to her husband, the point emerges 
easily from her comment that her husband, if alive, was probably now 
grown like (totosde) this man in hands and feet, since all men age 
similarly in adversity, followed immediately by Eurykleia’s comment 
that this stranger looks more like Odysseus than any of the other 
wanderers who have passed through before. Penelope remained 
present for the exchange between the stranger and Eurykleia, and she 
would have heard the stranger’s answer: 


T Ld č? y itd + 3 ~ 

à yend obtw daciv Gao Sov óqO0aApgolotv 
ńuéac dydotépouc, páda sikiw aAANAotiV 
ëupeva, Wc ob nep aóorr| eraopovéouc ayopeEvec, 


"Old woman, this 1s what people say who have seen the two of us 
with their own eyes, that we are very alike one another, 
Just as you yourself noticed and told me. 

(19.383-85) 


The word “alike” at 19.384 is the same ezkelos singled out for emphasis 
at 20.88. It would not be unreasonable to interpret the final scene of 
Book 19, with Penelope’s speech about how nice it would be to spend 
the night sitting together in conversation, in the light of this much- 
noted resemblance. It is clear that Penelope has grown more and more 
attracted to this stranger. She feels a certain satisfaction in his com- 
pany. One good reason for this—besides his flattery and his guest-host 
relationship to her husband—is simply that the man looks like her 
husband. And so in analyzing the dream that Penelope recounts in 
Book 20, we may say that the ezkelos autói figure in the dream is not 
only the original, young Odysseus that she seems to intend, but simul- 
taneously (as dreams will often collapse two or more layers of meaning 
into one image) he is the stranger who has so captured her fancy. 

At this point in the story the anxiously awaited dawn finally 
comes. Odysseus becomes aware of Penelope's lamentation in prayer to 
Artemis. The passage is remarkable, both for what it says and for what 
it implies: 


is fulfilled in the dream. See e.g., J. Laplanche and J-B. Pontalis, The Language of 
Psycho-Analysis, w. D. Nicholson-Smith (New York 1973) 96. 
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tic & ápa KAaiovone Sna obvOeto iog 'Ob6vootóq 
ueounpitg & Enerra, S66xnoe SE oi KaTa BvpdV 

yn ylyywoKovod napeorápevai keoaAfioi. 

XAaivav èv ovveAwy Kal kwea, Toto evebdev, 

ec péyapov Katé8nkev Eri Opóvou, Ex 5& Boginv 
Ofj«e Gbpate þépwv, Ai © ebEato xeipac avacxwy. 


Brilliant Odysseus heard her voice as she lamented. 

He pondered, and she seemed to him in his spirit 

as if she was already recognizing him and standing at his head. 

He took up the mantle and the fleeces in which he slept, 

set them down in the hall on a chair, carried the ox-hide 

outdoors, set it down, and raised his hands to Zeus and prayed. 
(20.92-97) 


We have here a very interesting psychological observation on Homer's 
part. What process going on inside Odysseus' head is Homer describ- 
ing when he says that Penelope "seemed to him in his thymos to be 
recognizing him already and standing by his head"? The epic poet 
lacks the equivalent of a modern sophisticated vocabulary for abstract 
conceptualization and for certain mental activities only recently 
categorized by modern behavioral science. He cannot, for example, say 
that someone "'fantasizes," using a single precise term, but he has no 
trouble accurately describing the young Telemachus in Book 1.114-16 
absorbed in fantasies of his father’s return: “He sat among the Suitors, 
distressed in his heart, seeing in his mind his good father, if he might 
come some day and scatter the Suitors": the key phrase is óooóygvoq 
Tatép &o0AÓv Evi ġpeoiv (1.115) and “fantasizing” is a fair translation. 
Here in Book 20 in the description of Odysseus' waking fantasy, we 
have a very similar circumlocution. Odysseus, just waking up, hears 
his wife's voice, opa syntheto, ponders on it, mermérize, and has the 
impression or illusion, dokese de hoi kata thymon, that she is standing 
at his head recognizing him. The fantasy is like a wish-fulfillment 
dream in that it envisions a situation at present unobtainable, but 
possible once the obstructing Suitors have been eliminated and 
Penelope is finally to be allowed to know her husband. Since this is 
only a fantasy, the phrase dokese de hoi, "she seemed to' him," is 
inadequate in itself and must be qualified—uniquely for Homeric 
diction—by the addition of kata thymon, which performs the same 
explanatory function as en? phresin in 1.115, cited above. The whole 
phrase might be translated freely but fairly as "she seemed in his 
imagination." 
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Homer is describing a level of thinking that is no longer dream- 
thought but not yet fully conscious thought; it is somewhere in 
between. There exists no terminology yet in early Greek to describe 
this phenomenon in any scientific way, although Aristotle makes a 
good start when he speaks of the images that appear to a sleeper (tà 
darvopeva glouAa kaGebbovT:) in a context that shows that they appear 
to us both when we are falling into sleep and awakening from sleep (å 
T'áoxopev katrapepópevoií te Kai £yeipóuevor, de Somno et Vigilia, 462a 
10-11). Psychologists today identify the same two states of partial 
consciousness, one that passes from sleep into wakefulness and one 
that is the reverse, calling the first hypnopompic ("sending from 
sleep") and the second hypnogogic ("leading into sleep"). Vivid 
imagery is characteristic of both states, imagery of a free-floating kind, 
not structured in a narrative sequence as are dream images. Imagery is 
about twice as common when falling into sleep (hypnogogic) as when 
coming out of sleep (hypnopompic),!9 as we may realize from personal 
experience. A modern authority describes these two kinds of imagery as 
follows (note how well the description fits Odysseus’ situation in Book 
20): 


Both hypnogogic and hypnopompic images are notably auto- 
nomous, in the sense that they occur suddenly and are not under volun- 
tary control. Very often they are vivid and realistic, although their 
content may be bizarre. Hypnogogic images can occur in any sense 
modality, but auditory and visual images are the most common... 
hypnopompic images often have reference to the subject's anticipations 
about his forthcoming day. So it is not surprising that they are often 
interpreted as examples of precognition by those who are interested in 
ESP, or as premonitions by the supersutious.?? 


This description suits our Homeric passage admirably: the vivid- 
ness, the combination of the auditory and the visual (actually the 
external stimulus is auditory and physically real, and it provokes the 
internal visual image), the anticipation of what Odysseus intensely 
longs for on the forthcoming day—that Penelope will recognize him— 
all are there. I also think that Homer means us to take it as a premoni- 
tion of what is to come, as those whom our psychologist calls “the 
superstitious" would take it. All ancient peoples are superstitious, by 
our sometimes narrow modern standards. 


I Graham Reed, The Psychology of Anomalous Experience (Boston 1974) 37. 
Ibid. 37, 39. 
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After his hypnopompic imaging, Odysseus is described as fully 
awake and performs the tasks of rolling up his bedding and going 
outdoors. But in taking time to describe a mental state that reveals 
active unconscious processes at work, Homer has given us a picture 
consistent with what he was showing us in the preceding description 
in this book and in Book 19. He wants us to understand that Odysseus 
and Penelope are reacting to the growing momentum of the plot, to 
the growing sense of impending crisis and possible resolution of the 
problem of the Suitors’ courtship and Odysseus’ absence. The hints, 
signs, and clues of a final climax have been more and more frequent. 
Signs, like the chance verbal sign that reveals a deeper, wished-for 
truth, called a kledon or pheme in Homeric Greek, the good omen of 
Telemachus’ sneeze in Book 17, and the omen called a teras represented 
by the flash of lightning that Zeus grants to Odysseus early in Book 20, 
have been piling up. Besides these various signs, we have had outright 
prediction of Odysseus’ return by the disguised beggar, by the profes- 
sional prophet Theoklymenos in Book 17 when he first meets Penel- 
ope, and by him later in 20 when he foretells the Suitors' doom directly 
to them. In addition, we have had two important revelations of 
Odysseus’ identity, first to Telemachus in Book 16, then to Eurykleia 
in 19; and so the scene is filled increasingly with more people who 
know or have had some hint of the truth. In this setting of growing 
revelation and mounting supernatural signals, Homer has created a 
context within which Penelope's yearning for some end to her impasse 
receives more support and is nearer to fulfillment than ever before. She 
has no clear knowledge, but she is caught up in a swelling current of 
intultions, intimations, and half-believed hopes. It is the force of that 
current that led her to decide suddenly on the test of the bow. 


IV 


Let me summarize and conclude my argument. As the master 
story-teller moves through the end of Book 19 and into the early scenes 
of 20, approaching the triple climax of the stringing of the bow, the 
slaughter of the Suitors, and the reunion with Penelope, he intensifies 
his efforts to reveal the growing excitement inside each main character 
through a rather sophisticated integration into the narrative of mental 
activity that belongs to the lower levels of consciousness. The poet 
pays unusual attention to what the characters reveal of themselves 
through mental activity other than the purely rational and voluntary. 
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This means, essentially, through intuition and the process called fan- 
tasy, which manifests itself here specifically in two modes, in dreams 
and in hynopompic imagery. 

Intuition is what leads Penelope to decide, rather suddenly, to 
trust this beggar implicitly. He may well remind her, unconsciously, 
of her husband. She also decides, by intuition and seemingly abrupt- 
ly—in fact her lack of patent motivation has bothered critics for 
centuries—to make tomorrow the day of the win-all, lose-all gamble 
with the bow. 

The two dreams reveal Penelope’s strongest unconscious wish, 
the return of her husband. And these dreams of Odysseus returning are 
stimulated, I would claim, by her strong intuitive feeling that the 
stranger is absolutely right in predicting Odysseus’ return, or perhaps 
that he brings with him such a strong "aura" of Odysseus that he has 
the power to make Odysseus somehow appear. Certainly the image or 
likeness of Odysseus has been much in evidence lately, and the stranger 
is closely associated with the creation of that imagery. 

The hypnopompic imagery is wonderfully used by the poet to 
give Odysseus a fantasy that corresponds perfectly to Penelope’s. Her 
fantasy, in the dream mode, is that he is with her; and his fantasy, in 
the hypnopompic mode, is that she is with him. This series of lively 
unconscious mental activities 1s portrayed as taking place at evening, 
during the night, and towards dawn, times when the unconscious is 
most free to expand and express itself. In this manner the poet is able 
to show in rare detail how the long separated husband and wife are 
attuned to one another’s presence long before they can share a full and 
conscious enjoyment of this presence. They “know” and express much 
more on sub-conscious levels than they can process consciously and 
state explicitly. It is because Homer has understood and described so 
much, that is so subtle, so well, enhancing and refining an ancient and 
familiar story, that he is ranked as our first great poet.” 


JOSEPH Russo 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


2 This paper first came into being as the Procope S. Costas Memoria} Lecture 
given at Brooklyn College of the City University of New York on May 14, 1979. Iam 


grateful to my colleagues at Brooklyn College for giving me the opportunity to begin. 


this investigation, and for their warm hospitality on that occasion. 
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ACHILLES ON THE ISLANDS OF THE BLESSED 
PINDAR VS. HOMER AND HESIOD 


More than one reader of Pindar may have been surprised at the 
company and the place in which Achilles appears in the Second Olym- 
pian Ode. The passage to which I refer (vv. 79f.) concludes the descrip- 
tion of what Pindar calls tò péAAov (v. 56), the fate to be expected after 
death (vv. 57-80). The section as a whole has been the subject of many 
scholarly discussions! and the only reason-why we briefly stop for a 
comment is to emphasize its "syncretistic" character. It has not gone 
entirely unnoticed yet I do not recall finding anywhere a clear-cut 
distinction between tliree basically unrelated beliefs which are here 
brought together: 1) the judgment in the Underworld by which 
"someone" (tic, v. 59) separates the &oOAoíÍ destined for an existence 
free of toil and trouble from the sinners who are to endure unspeakable 
pain (vv. 58-67), 2) three successive incarnations (vv. 68f.), 3) the 
blissful condition awaiting those who have lived three stainless lives, 
on the Islands of the Blessed where Kronos and Rhadamanthys rule 
(vv. 68-80). It seems rather astonishing that in an Ode composed for 
Theron of Acragas, reincarnation is treated far more briefly than the 
two other beliefs (the two line-clause seems almost limited to the func- 
tion of separating one delightful condition from another painted with 
even brighter colors). And yet Sicily and Magna Graecia are the areas 
where this belief enjoyed a particular vogue? and it is from Acragas 
that we receive a report of migration from body to body, which is not 


The substance of this paper was read on April 8, 1981 in Urbana, Illinois as a part 
of a celebration of Alexander Turyn's 80th birthday. It is in sadness that I dedicate its 
present form to his memory. 

1See esp. Wilamowitz, Pindaros (Berlin 1922) 248ff.; E. Rohde, Psyche (Engl. tr. 
by W. B. Hillis, New York 1905) 414ff.; L. R. Farnell, The Works of Pindar, vol. 2 
(London 1930) ad loc.; Erich Thummer, Die Religtositát Pindars (Innsbruck 1957) 1201. 
Gordon Kirkwood's commentary on Pindar (prepared for the American Philological 
Association) has been available to me through the author's kindness before publication 
and has proved very helpful. 

?* Cf. K. von Fritz, Phronesis 3 (1957) 85 ff. 

3See esp. Walter Burkert, Weisheit und Wissenschaft, Studien zu Pythagoras, 
Philolaos und Plato (Nürnberg 1962) 177ff; also Guthrie HGPh 1.4, 172 and pass. 
2.130tf. 
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only the first but first-hand since its author professes to record his own 
experience. 

The Islands of the Blessed which now receive individuals of per- 
sistently blameless conduct had previously been reserved to some very 
few heroic personalities: 

[InAeóc te xai Kddpoc v toiow dAéyovrat 

"AyiAAéa T Ever’, értel Znvoc rjtop 

Attaic Eneide, PaTNp. 


The reasons why Peleus and Kadmos are there (vv.78-80) are not hard 
to discover. Peleus is the husband of Thetis, the Nereid whom Zeus and 
Posidon had wooed, as Pindar himself recounts in I. 8 (26a-47) and 
Kadmos is the father of Semele who enjoyed the love of the supreme 
god and gave birth to another great god.5 Achilles’ presence could not 
so readily be assumed. Pindar evidently sees the need for an explana- 
tion and we may regard it as highly probably that he himself has 
devised this explanation and presents it to his audience as something 
new. He must have expected it to be convincing, since otherwise it 
could not have replaced the authoritative version of Achilles' fate after 
death. In the Homeric '"Nekyia" when Odysseus encounters Achilles’ 
shade in the Underworld and compliments him on the pre-eminent 
status which he enjoyed among the living and presumably continues 
to have after death, he receives a most discouraging answer: Achilles 
would prefer to be alive as a day-laborer employed by a poor peasant 
than to rule as king over all of the shades (Od. 11, 477ff., esp. 482-91). 
To visualize the dpiotoc Axaíuv in such gloomy surroundings and in 
such an unhappy state of mind must have been very distressing. A 
more pleasant alternative would be welcomed, but to prevail against 
the tremendous authority of Homer a mere assertion would not suffice. 
Pindar has made the new version acceptable by resorting to a motif— 
and a motivation—which in addition to its intrinsic attraction gained 
force by a Homeric precedent. Thetis’ capacity to sway the heart of 


4See Empedocles B 115, 117 (cf. 136f., 146f.) Diels-Kranz. Note Wilamowitz's 
reference for Pindar, Ol. 2 to Empedocles (op. cit 2511.) and for Empedocles' Katharmoi 
to Pindar Ol. 2 (SBBA 1929, 660). 

5 Cf. Od. 4.561-69: Menelaos as a son-in-law of Zeus will go to Elysium at the 
shores of the Ocean where “‘fair-haired Rhadamanthys” is and where life is “easiest” and 
full of delight. 

6 Plato, Symp. 179c may be influenced by Pindar, although details have been 
changed to fit the erotic argument. The cult of Achilles on an island in the Black Sea 
(Paus. 3.19.11) is an entirely different subject. 
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Zeus by her Araí was proved in the First Book of the Iliad (vv. 


493-530). If her pleadings succeeded in securing for Achilles his try 
among the living she would be able to win him also a place of honor 
among the dead.’ 

If Homer could help against Homer, we must yet not fail to 
consider Pindar's reaction to the other great epic authority, his Boeo- 
tian countryman Hesiod, whose poems he seems to have known by 
heart. Admittedly, the Works and Days which was not composed for 
the aristocracy, means less to him than the Theogony;? and it is in the 
former that Hesiod presents the story of the five races or (more accu- 
rately) generations and indicates what has become of the heroes, or 
hemitheoi, who form the fourth generation (vv. 156-73). Unfortu- 
nately Hesiod's opinion is a problem for us and may even not have 
been entirely clear or certain in Pindar's days. 

It will be necessary to quote the entire passage and for reasons 
which will presently become apparent I use Wilamowitz's text of 1928 
(with which West's of 1978 agrees in everything that matters for our 
purpose):? 

Zeus creates a yevoc which is Otkaiórepov Kai psov. 


v. 159 áàvó6püv nrpdiuv Belov yévoc, oi kaAéovrat 
nuíOsoi, riporépr yeve kar émeípova yaiav. 
Kai robc pév rióAguóc Te kakóc Kai QóAoruc aivrj 
Tovc pev bd &ntanóA«g OnBn, Ka6uníót yain 


? Rather surprisingly the designation tipo! Beðv ("honored by the gods’) is used 
vv. 65f. of those who after one blameless life are rewarded by a very pleasant kind of 
existence which yet falls short of the ultimate bliss. There may after all be some validity 
to Wilamowitz's impression (op. cit. 250) that "der Unterschied kommt doch nicht voll 
heraus" (scil. between the two conditions of bliss). I have argued. (Hermes 96 [1968] 
503 ff.) that in the earlier account negative statements dominate (no tears, no toil on land 
or sea for one's livelihood). Also. the connotations of paxdpwv vaooc should make 
enough difference. 

8 An adequate substantiation of these statements would require a separate article 
(the last study of the subject appeared a hundred years ago: E. Lubbert, De Pindari 
studiis Hesiodeis et Homericis [Diss., Bonn 1881]. The Pindar scholia (see the “Index” 
s.v. 'Hofo6oq in A. B. Drachmann's edition, vol. 3, p. 315) refer to surprisingly many 
passages in the Op. but usually as parallels, not as a presumptive source. However I. 6.67 
does quote Op. 412. 

?U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hesiodos Erga (Berlin 1928); M. L. West, 
Hesiod's Works and Days edited with Prolegomena and Commentary (Oxford 1978). 
Like Wilamowitz, Nilsson and others I do not regard the “Days” as authentic; see TAPA 
94 (1963) 293ff. and Gnomon 52 (1980) 211. V. 169, an unHesiodic line now generally 
discarded owed its presence to a mistake of id dnd editors. 
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WAEGE puapvapévouc unAwv éevex Olómóoao, 

tovc Oè kai £v veco únèp peya Aditya Baddoonc 
165 ç Tpoínv dyaywv ‘EAévnc Everk rlukóporo. 

EVO fj ro: tovc pev Oavároo téAoc GudexdAvpev, 

toic 68 Sty dvOpunuv Biotov xai rjOg órráooac 
168 Zedc Kpovidnc xatévacoe natrjp èv reípaor yainc, 
170 «ai roi pèv vatovow àknôéa Ovpóv Éxovreq 

èv pakápwv vrjooio: nap 'Qkeavóv. BaOv6tunv: 

OADp101 Howec, tolov ueAm6&a. kaprióv 

toic Eteoc OóAAovra pépes: Celoupoc üpoupa. 


The crucial question 1s which heroes are getting to the Islands of 


the Blessed? or to put it in strictly philological terms, how are we to: 


understand the significance of tovc peEv—toic 68 in vv. 166/7? Wilamo- 
witz in the commentary of his edition (ad v. 168) decided peremptorily 
that. "alle Heroen auf die Inseln der Seligen kommen, natürlich, denn 
sie erfahren jetzt alle Heroenkult," even if not all of them in Boeotia. 
West refuses to be so generous. Hesiod, he thinks, cannot have the 
whole race in mind, for "epic is constantly telling us that they went to 
Hades” (by "epic" he must mean the Homeric epics). Finally Walter 
Burkert in his monumental Griechische Religion der archaischen und 
klassischen Epoche! declares that in Hesiod the heroes who have been 
killed around Troy and at Thebes are given a life on the Islands of the 
Blessed. Evidently the text allows not only different but even contradic- 
tory interpretations. 

It is fortunately not necessary to review all arguments for and 
against the positions taken by these scholars. Two items however call 
for clarification: To die or to be killed (and go to Hades which 1s after 
all only an epic formula for dying) does not stand in the way of an 
august fate. Rather, as a glance at the account of the golden and silver 
generation shows, death 1s the prior condition for an elevated status.!? 
Moreover inferences from Homer to Hesiod are precarious, if only 
because the idea of a psyche departing at death seems to be alien to 
Hesiod. Regarding the cult of heroes, Wilamowitz’s view simplifies 
matters unduly. This cult has diverse roots and even if, under the 
influence of Homer, all or most of his heroes received cult, this devel- 


10Qp.cit (n. 9 above) ad v. 166; see also his comments on v. 167. 

H Stuttgart, Berlin, etc., 1977, p. 306. 

1? See vv. 121-26, 140-42. Only for the hopelessly wicked third generation death is 
the end and as vwvupvor they enjoy no nuń (vv. 1541; contrast v. 142). 
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opment can hardly yet have been completed when Hesiod composed 
his poems.? 

Some recent changes in the textual basis of our section help us 
toward recovering Hesiod's meaning. Within the last twenty years two 
papyri have come to light which contain this portion of the text 
without v. 166.!* Another subsidium which Wilamowitz lacked and 
which has in the meantime been supplied is a respectable edition of the 
scholia to the Works and Days. Thanks to the careful investigations of 
Augusto Pertusi we can see that v. 166 did not exist for scholia that are 
sure to be ancient.!5 Most probably the line was in some ancient texts— 
including those to which our mss. go back—but not in all. In cases of 
this kind the chances are far better that the line was interpolated than 
that it was omitted. Nor is it difficult to diagnose the nature and 
motive of this interpolation. It 1s one of the rather numerous explana- 
tory lines composed by early rhapsodes to assure the right under- 
standing of their audience.!® For we need not doubt that the problem 
which heroes are meant to go to the Islands of the Blessed troubled 
early audiences no less than 1t does modern classicists. For them the 
problem was made acute by the opposition of Tovc p£v (v. 161) where 
the predicate is (9A&oe, (v. 163) and roig 68 (v. 167), and it stands to 
reason that a further robc peév—tovc 6& (vv. 162, 164) construction was 
apt to increase the confusion or uncertainty. Yet clarity was badly 
needed; what for us is a problem of philological interpretation was for 
them a subject of belief on which they expected assurance from the 
poets as their principal teachers. Thus it 1s not astonishing if we find 
textual variations that go back to elaborations and explanations in the 


13 See Burkert, op. cit (note 11 above), 3121f. for whom the epic heroes are impor- 
tant objects of this cult, but not the only ones. In B. C. Dietrich, The Origins of Greek 
Religion (Berlin- New York 1974) 191ff. Mycenaean civilization itself, rather than its 
reflection in the epics is the basis of hero cult. Nilsson, GGR 1.170ff. allows various 
origins, leaving little or nothing for the epic. For an admirable orientation about the 
question see Charles Fuqua, Traditio 36 (1980) 3ff. 

14 [138 (Berol. 21107) and [140 (Strasburg 2684) published in 1967 and 1969 respec- 
tively. Both belong to the early imperial age. Cf. West, op. cit (note 9 above) 76f. 

I5 See Augustinus Pertusi, Scholia Vetera in Hesiodi Opera et Dies (Milan 1955) 
66, where it appears that the ancient commentators including Proclus did not know v. 
166. 

l6] discuss this type of "explanatory" interpolation in a paper: “The earliest 
stages in the history of Hesiod's text" (forthcoming in HSCP). Some would be con- 
sidered erroneous today, others are barely relevant but may have served their purpose 

“with the audience. 
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passages specifying the status after death of several generations.!? 
There must have been many more; for we have no right to think that 
every improvisation of every rhapsode has reached us in mss., papyri or 
quotations. In the passage which engages our attention someone— 
: presumably a rhapsode—solved the problem by limiting the heroes on 
the Islands to those not killed in the wars. He may have satisfied some 
audiences and some readers but he need not satisfy us. 

In fact as soon as we remove the well-meant explanatory addition 
we are free to discover behind the somewhat confusing surface a rather 
simple thought which is supported by Hesiod's analogous treatment 
of the two first generations.!? Ignoring the relatively few who survived 
the wars as well as those who did not participate in either, Hesiod 
speaks of some heroes as meeting their death at Thebes, of others as 
meeting theirs at Troy and in the end makes Zeus settle all of them on 
the happy islands. Any other decision would violate the demands of 
justice. 

On Pindar's reaction to Hesiod we do not reach so confident an 
opinion. If the text which he knew included v. 166 Homer and Hesiod 
were for him at one in allowing Achilles no privileged position after 
his death, hence the need for a special divine action to secure him what 
he deserved. If v. 166 was unknown to Pindar and if he understood 
Hesiod as admitting all heroes to the Island we are driven to the 
conclusion that he ignored Hesiod on this occasion, preferring to limit 
the original inhabitants of the Islands to a very few and to deal with 
Achilles on an exclusively Homeric basis and with the help of 
Homeric motifs.!? 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


7 A glance at the variation in the text of vv. 122f. and at the interpolatios of vv: 
124f., 173a- e and (I should think also) 1481. shows to how much speculation the descrip- 
tion of the four generations and especially their fate after death gave rise. In vv. I22f. 
West may be right in preferring the simpler version of the mss., though I do not believe 
that Plato himself is responsible for the decorations which the passage has acquired in 
his quotations. 

18 The pév of v, 161 which is preceded by kat and a demonstrative pronoun would, 
like that of v. 170, be in the category of “emphatic” or "assertory" employment of the 
particle (see J. D. Denniston, Greek Particles, 2nd ed., [Oxford 1966] 359f.). 

19 The possibility that Hesiod's text, or different versions of it which he had heard, 
had left him bewildered should not be altogether discounted. We easily underrate the 
degree of fluctuation to which Hesiod's text was exposed. 
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THE AISYMNETEIA: A PROBLEM IN 
ARISTOTLE'S HISTORIC METHOD 


During the fifth and fourth centuries 3.c., the appearance of his- 
torical writing among the Greeks both preserved and altered the 
memory of their past. This mix of preservation and alteration is a 
shortcoming of scholarly historians generally, and we should not be 
surprised when it occurs. In the present discussion I should like to treat 
Aristotle’s remarks on Pittacus’ aisymnéteia in sixth-century Mytilene. 
Despite the omnipresent danger of lost texts, our information about 
the aisymnéteia shows a uniformity that suggests the authority Aris- 
totle’s theoretical model had in antiquity (and which it has not lost 
today). My purpose is not to discredit or denigrate either Aristotle or 
his method. Theoretical history remains as much a valid genre today as 
in Aristotle’s time. Instead, understanding or attempting to under- 
stand how Aristotle came to his interpretation may suggest other ways 
of viewing Pittacus’ regime and may also illustrate how Aristotle pro- 
ceeded in historical reasoning. In fact, if this argument proves accept- 
able, Aristotle’s definition of the azsymnéteia originated with him or 
his school and reflected the sense he made out of scantily documented 
traditions from Mytilene. It will have been Aristotle’s interest in 
typology that led him to frame his definition, as the implicit parallel 
with Solon makes clear. 

No single piece of evidence proves this point conclusively. That 
is too much to ask of our scattered record for archaic Greece. Rather 
our conclusion emerges from a careful examination of what evidence 
still exists, of how neatly the azsymnéteia suits the terms of Aristotle's 
political theory, and, to some extent, of how Aristotle’s description of 
the aisymnéteia was received in antiquity. My purpose is, as far as 
practicable, to reconstitute Aristotle’s thinking about the azsymneéteia 
and related ideas. Passages from other writings of Aristotle, especially 


from the Nicomachean Ethics and Prior Analytics, illuminate the 


force his philosophy had in shaping his conception of past events. 
This overall approach should offer a significant means of discovering 
how Aristotle applied his theories about men and society to historical 
problems. 

Once this process is understood, other parts in our uneven record 
of the archaic period may become clearer. The immediate gain for the 
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constitutional history of Mytilene will be slight;! but there will be 
implications for others to follow in reading Aristotle’s (or his stu- 
dent's?) Constitution of Athens as well as Plutarch's Solon which 
draws heavily on peripatetic sources and ideas. Still others may find 
implications to pursue, for example, in the overlapping typologies of 
the seven wise men and of the legislators (nomothetai). 

The aisymnéteia itself needs investigating for two reasons. First, 
Aristotle's formulation apparently dominated thinking on the subject 
throughout antiquity; and neither Aristotle nor anyone else success- 
fully produced any other aisymnétés than Pittacus, though Aristotle 
thought there were others. Secondly, modern writers have too often 
relied on Aristotle's theory without examining its foundation or scope. 

To our first point: Even if all the evidence available to Aristotle 
cannot be known with certainty, still it is noteworthy that our sur- 
viving discussions of the azsymnétés’ role depend literally on Aris- 
totle's formulation. The tyrannical aisymnétés is never alluded to, in 
this technical sense, tn other than an Aristotelian context. Yet even a 
later peripatetic writer like Nicolaus of Damascus may use the term 
freely (below, p. 30 and also note 22); and Diogenes Laertius, writing a 
brief biography of Pittacus (1.74-81), could omit the term entirely. On 
the other hand, Strabo, following Alcaeus, describes Pittacus as a 
tyrant (13.2.3); and Plutarch, heavily influenced by peripatetic tradi- 
tions, writes as though Solon’s contemporaries at Athens could speak 
of Pittacus as an elected tyrant without using the term aisymnétés (Sol. 
14.4). — 

Our second stimulus comes from modern writers who have not 
yet come to terms with Aristotle’s remarks about Pittacus’ office and 
role. J. Toepfer, writing in the Real-Encyclopddie, adds names to the 
list of the aisymnétai without examining the literary tradition behind 
the concept? Other writers follow a clue from Dionysius of Halicar- 


! In the archaic period constitution or politeia means little more than the way 
things were done in a particular polis. Our evidence is slender for this period, and any 
emendation of Mytilene’s constitutional history necessarily produces small gain. 

2M. Chambers and J. Day, Aristotle’s History of the Athenian Democracy, Univ. 
of Calif. Publ. in History 73 (1962) 3 give the familiar view that Aristotle wrote the work. 
P. J. Rhodes suggests with more restraint that the absence of certain Aristotelian expres- 
sions and the infrequency of characteristically Aristotelian passages point to a pupil, not 
Aristotle, as author. I thank Prof. Rhodes for kindly showing me a manuscript of his 
introduction to the new commentary he has prepared for this work. 

SRE I (Stuttgart 1894) s.v. Aisymnetes. He is followed by A. Mannzmann in Der 
Kleine Pauly I (Stuttgart 1964) s.v. Aloopvnirai. 
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nassus, call Pittacus Dictator (on the Roman analogy), and mis- 
construe Aristotle as suggesting that Pittacus was leading a democratic 
revolution against an aristocratic clan or clans.‘ This interpretation is 
perhaps reinforced by writers who misuse, or use loosely, the notion of 
SGpoc in Alcaeus’ poetry, though the proper scope there of 5Gpoc as 
"the entire populace including the noble families, contrasted with the 
ruling power,"is well enough known.5 On the other hand, H. Berve 
further restricts that notion of 6Gpog and thinks that the word “dürfte 
wie 1n archaischen Sparta die gesamte Oberschicht bezeichnen, hóch- 
stens noch die nichtadligen freien Grundbesitzer mitumfassen’’; he 
asserts that Pittacus 1s, "soweit wir erkennen kónnen, auch nicht als 
Führer der unteren Volksschichten den auf diese Weise emporge- 
kommen Tyrrannen an die Seite zu stellen"; and finally, he attempts to 
validate Aristotle's definition of an aisymnétés, though he neglects to 
observe that Aristotle, recognizing the aisymnéteia as an historical 
form of tyranny, merely avoids the pitfalls of nominalism by classi- 
fying it under kingship in accordance with theory, not factual history.$ 
R. Sealey, in passing, may speak briefly and simply of Pittacus' 
tyranny; and we are reminded of the need others have seen to re- 
evaluate our evidence for tyranny in the archaic period.’ As far as 
Pittacus 1s concerned, A. Andrewes has stated the problem succinctly 


4To take the most obvious examples, cp. the writers in CAH IV (Cambridge 1930) 
57 (F. E. Adcock), 98 (P. N. Ure), and 495 (J. B. Bury); but cp. also CAH III (Cambridge 
1929) 516-17 where D. G. Hogarth acknowledges that Pittacus' regime “was, however, 
in effect, a Tyranny,” though he adds that it “was preceded by stages typical of the 
progress by which the democratic process developed contemporaneously in most cities of 
Greece, and therefore, in all likelihood, in Ionia." 

5 D. L. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford 1955) 177 gives the basic description of 
the 6&pocq in Alcaeus’ poetry; and he is followed by A. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants 
(London 1956) 95. Writers who seem to me not to have fully developed their under- 
standing of the imagined electoral process include: A. R. Burn, The Lyric Age of Greece 
(London 1963) 243; R. J. Hopper, The Early Greeks (London 1976) 205 and 217-18; L. 
H. Jeffery, Archaic Greece (London 1976) 47 and 240; and O. Murray, Early Greece 
(Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 1980) 151-52. 

6H, Berve, Die Tyrannis bei den Griechen I (Munich 1967) 94; cp. II 574-75. 

7R. Sealey, A History of the Greek City-States 700-338 B.C. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1976) 56: “Scarcely anything substantial is known about Pittacus, the tyrant of 
Mytilene. He was attacked in the poems of his contemporary, Alcaeus; later tradition 
said that he made laws for Mytilene and laid down his tyranny after ruling for ten years.” 
Recent calls for re-evaluating the evidence in one way or another have come from Cl. 
Mossé, La tyrannie dans la grèce antique (Paris 1969) 6-8; H. W. Pleket, “The Archaic 
Tyrannis,” Talanta I (1969) 19-61; R. Drews, “The First Tyrants in Greece,” Historia 21 
(1972) 129-44; and A. Ferrill, "Herodotus on Tyranny,” Historia 27 (1978) 385-98. 
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and judiciously: "Pittacus may perhaps have had the title azsymnétés, 
but no other authority says he had, and there was no normal magis- 
trate with this name at Mytilene, as there was at Miletus.’ 

The propriety of Aristotle’s terminology should be as open an 
issue tO us as it was to the ancients. Despite the elusiveness of our 
evidence, and despite the danger of lost works that mentioned or dis- 
cussed this notion of the archaic aisymnéteia, enough may be deduced 
from Aristotle’s various writings to justify examining his formulation, 
and even perhaps to call 1t into question. The general looseness with 
which the terms azsymnétés and aisymnéteia came to be employed 
outside the Aristotelian tradition, and the preservation of Aristotle's 
technical discussion virtually intact within that tradition suggest the 
nature of our problem. 


The words aioupyyAtnc and aiovpvnteia may not be indigenous to 
Greek. A. Andrewes thinks them Anatolian in origin like Homeric 
anax and later tyrannos; and he also holds that, again like anax and 
tyrannos, aisymnetés originally denoted someone in the royal family 
or a ruler of some kind.’ Against this origin É. Boisacq and A. Mannz- 
mann, writing separately, accept a Greek derivation from aloa and 
uigvrjokeiv; and for them the meaning of aisymnétés approximates “an 
individual who records what is fair."!?^ The point need not detain us 
since we are concerned with the term's acquired significance. 

Before Aristotle's lifetime, the word azsymnétés occurs only in the 
Odyssey (8.258) where it designates an umpire or referee: 


aioupvijta 6&8 «prroi &vvéa ndvtec avéotav 
Orjuon ot xar dyd@vac &6 nprjooeokov Ékaora, 
Aginvay 6& xopóv, x«aAóv © ebovvav dyüva. 


8 Andrewes (above, note 5) 97. 

? A. Andrewes (above, note 5) 96-97, cp. 9-11 and 21-23. He agrees with P. 
Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 1968) s.v. aiovpvdw 
where Chantraine reports that "si l'on part non de aicipv-, mais de aioupv-... , on 
pourrait penser qu'il s'agit d'une formation asianique, finalement rapprochée de aloa 
par étym. populaire." But see also H. Frisk (below, note 10). 

19 E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque! (Heidelberg 1950) 
s.v. aioa; cp. A. Mannzmann (above, note 3) ibid. See also H. Frisk, Griechisches etymo- 
logisches Wörterbuch I and III (Heidelberg 1960 and 1972) s.v. aiovuváw; but cp. aioa 
also for the problem. Attempts to connect the etymology to Latin (Etruscan?) aerumna 
do not help. - 
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A related word denotes or connotes something like prince or young 
nobleman in the Iliad (24.347): 


Bf 6 iévat koópu aiovpvntiipr éorKuwe, 
Tip@tov bruit, Tob nep yapteoradtn rin. 


From Aristotle’s time on aisymnétés and aisymnéteia occur in 
three different contexts—cultic, epigraphic, and literary. We may make 
note, but exclude discussion here, of a cult of Dionysus Aisymnétés 
existing at Patrae and known to Pausanias.!! Secondly, in some Ionian 
ciues, though not at Mytilene, an ordinary civic office is known by this 
name from inscriptions spanning more than 300 years and written in 
the various dialects of the region.!? At Teos the inscriptions show the 
aisymnéiai as a standing public commission like the euthyno: and 
timouchoi, both of whom are mentioned on the stones side by side 
with the civic azsymnetai. A scrap of literary information quoted in a 
scholiast’s note to Euripides’ Medea, line 19, also attests the civic 
aisymnétai: Aristotle is there quoted as saying that in Kyme (which?) 
the aisymnétat were equivalent to archons (Rose F 524).}3 

Except for this scholiast the literary tradition ignores the civic 
office mentioned in the inscriptions. In our extant literature Aristotle 
first used aisymnetes to designate a special class of tyrant, the elected 
tyrant, for which he adduces but one example, Pittacus of Mytilene 
(Pol. 1285429—83); and these remarks from the Politics will form the 
basis of discussion in Part II below. When Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Plutarch appeal to the notion of an archaic aisymnétés, they 
clearly follow Aristotle’s formulation. As far as I know, barring the 


1 For this occasion I exclude discussion of Paus. 7.20.1-2: “The epithet of the god 
within the chest 1s Aisymnétés. His special attendants number nine men whom the 
citizenry (6fjuoc) choose from their aggregate on the basis of personal worthiness. There 
are an equal number of female and male attendants.” J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’ Descrip- 
tion of Greece IV (London 1898; reprint, New York 1965) ad loc. is silent. L, R. Farnell, 
The Cults of the Greek States vol. 5 (Oxford 1909) 137-38 recognizes the political signifi- 
cance of the appellation; but I see no demonstrable connection between these cult proce- 
dures at Patrae and Aristotle's analysis of Pittacus' special office. Homer's language at 
Od. 8.258-60 is echoed here as the Homeric scholia show (W. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in 
Homeri Odysseam I [Oxford 1855; reprint, Amsterdam 1962] ad 8.259, cp. also ad 258; see 
too Aristotle’s fragments, Rose F 524). Homer has no women and nine men, though the 
men are not attendants to the aisymnétés but aisymnétai themselves. To be sure, Homer 
is describing attendants of some sort, regal or otherwise. 

12 The standard inscriptions attesting the civic aisymnéteia are SIG 38 (Teos), 57 
(Miletus), 272 (Miletus), 642 (Aegina), 955 (Arcesina). 

33 See above, note 11, and below, note 14. 
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cult information of Pausanias (above, note 11) and the Aristotelian 
tradition apparent in Dionysius and Plutarch (to be discussed below), 
only two post-Aristotelian usages are significant.!4 

Nicolaus of Damascus, a peripatetic writing during the princi- 
pate of Augustus, described Epimenes of Miletus as an aisymnétés 
elected by the people, one who wielded arbitrary power of life and 
death over his subjects. Few would now believe Nicolaus about this 
application of the term, and his phraseology must reflect either non- 
Aristotelian influence or a hypothesis of his own. In fact, Nicolaus was 
writing about legendary, not historical, times and seems to use a2sym- 
nétés in a deliberately anachronistic way (perhaps because he knows 
the term from Aristotle). He writes very much like some modern sco- 
lars as if everyone could accept Aristotle’s definition. 

Two centuries after Nicolaus, Diogenes Laertius quotes (1.100) a 
literary forgery of a common type, viz. a fictitious letter from Thrasy- 
bulus to Periander which contains both aisymnétés and aisymnéteia. 
Here the words smply mean autocrat and autocracy as Thrasybulus' 
imagined advice makes clear. To reinforce his aisymnéteia, Periander 
should execute all the eminent at Corinth, whether friend or foe, 
because to an a?symnetés even a friend is suspect.!6 Though the words 
are not used as Aristotle meant them, these meanings take their 
coloring from the idea of tyranny. It is impossible to say whether this 


M We should note the problematic report of Aristotle's assertion that at Kymé 
(again which?) the tyrants were previously called aisymnétai (Rose F 524). If this is not 
simply the commentator's misunderstanding, it could reflect the difficulties of finding a 
single principle of aisymnéteia for the archaic tyranny. 

15 FGrH Il A 90 F 53: ón 'Empévnc peta tadta alovpvritne orió roð 6npou xeipo- 
rovetrar Aafjóu &£ovoíav xteivery odbc Bovera. kai 6c rGv pev naí6uv “Aportpitoc 
ob6evóc o16c T v Ey«parr|c yéveo0a: (Óórie£frjAGov yàp rrapaxpripa Setoavrec), rà 5è Óvra 
abdtoic éOrjievoev kal drpyópiov exnov€ev, £t mic abtove Ktetverev. riv 65 kowovüv roD 
$óvou tpeic dnéxteive, roig 68 GAAoic Quyr|v mpoeinev’ of SE wiyovto. of uev 6r] NnAsibar 
KaTeAvOnoav de, (See also below, note 22.) 

t6 Diogenes patterned his version after Hdt. 5.92 in which Thrasybulus instructs 
Periander; Aristotle (Pol, 1284426-34; cp. 1311420-22 and 1313437-41) reversed their 
roles. The meaning of the logos for both Herodotus and Aristotle transcended the roles 
assigned to particular characters. If a reason is needed for considering the letter in 
Diogenes' version a forgery, its content makes much too explicit the point of the logos 
and by its exposition defeats the purpose of the story. The forgery need not be late since 
Hellenistic parallels exist. If the letter should be roughly contemporary with Aristotle, it 
might perhaps show the tradition he thought he was correcting. R. Hercher, Epistolo- 
graphi Graeci (Paris 1873) 787 does not comment on the forgery. Ancient suspicions 
about such letters as these found voice in Demetrius of Magnesia who discussed a 
supposed letter of Epimenides the Cretan (Diog. Laert, 1.112-13). 
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shade of meaning has been derived from Aristotle's definition of 
aisymnéteia as a specific, albeit benevolent, form of tyranny or whether 
it reflects another origin entirely. 


II 


We come next to Aristotle's treatment. The passage in question 
(Pol. 1285429- B3) is brief and deserves to be quoted in full before we 
comment on it: 


560 èv obv ci6n rara povapyiac’ Érepov 6' Snep rjv èv roic ápxatoiq 
“EAAnotv, oc KaAotoww aicupvrjrac. #ot 68 toč wc ác eineiv aipe 
topavvic, Siadépouca 58 tic BapBapiKiic od TH ur) KaTG vópov GAAG TO 
un riárpioc eivat povov. rjpxov 6 of pév Sià Biov trjv Gpyr|v tavrtnv, of 6E 
péypi 1ivàv dpiogévuv xpóvov Trj ripá&suv, olov eiAovró note MutiAn- 
vaio: Hrrrakóv ripóc robc mdvydbac wv ripostariksocav ' Avripevíóng kal 
'AAkaioc ó nomtic. not 6 ' AAkaioc 611 vrópavvov etAovro tov LTrrrakóv 
Ev nvi TOV. OKOAIMY peðv eripi yap óc 


TOV KaKondatp1ba 
Tiirrakov nódig tac ayoAw Kal Bapvdaipovoc 
Ecrácavro Topavvoev pgéy ErtarvéovtTec GoAAEEC. 


abra: pév obv eloí te Kai rjoav 610 pèv rò Seorotixai elvai tupavuiKat, dic 
6& tò aipetat Kal ékovtwy Baoa. !? 


Like Solon, Pittacus 1s best known from contemporary poetry; 
unlike Solon, those poems came not from his own hand, but from the 
hand of his enemy in civil war. Although tyrannos 1s the most tech- 


1? This passage deserves to be translated: '"These then are two kinds of monarchy. 
There is still another which existed among the archaic Greeks and whose holders they 
call atsymnétai. Simply put, this is elective tyranny; and it differs from barbarian 
kingship not in being non-constitutional but only in being non-hereditary. Some men 
held this office for life, others for fixed periods or special purposes, as the Mytileneans 
long ago elected Pittacus to deal with the exiles whom Antimenidas and the poet Alcaeus 
led. And Alcaeus clearly shows that they elected Pittacus tyrant in one of his banquet- 
songs; for he berates them since ‘they all set low-born Pittacus as tyrant over the city, 
meek and doomed, and praised him greatly.’ To the extent, therefore, that they are 
autocratic, these offices have always been tyrannical; but to the extent that they have 
been elective and accepted by a willing populace, they are like kingship.” 

My translation aims to avoid tendentiousness. Others may translate the passage 
with different force, cp. &Aovro . . . l'Tirrakóv npdc tobc ovyd&ac in the interpretation 
of O. Murray (above, note 5) 152: '*. . . they chose Pittakos as elected leader (aisymnétés) 
against the exiles for a ten-year period." Murray echoes C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry 
(Oxford 1961) 152. 
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nical name Alcaeus calls Pittacus (and he calls him many things!), 
Aristotle modifies its force, alleges an aisymnéteia for him, and 
distinguishes this atzsymnéteia, which he describes as an elective tyr- 
anny, from both kingship and ordinary tyranny. If Pittacus was 
aisymnétés, then his office differed considerably from the later civic 
office by the same name attested in the inscriptions from Ionia. 

Aristotle began his discussion from the excerpt —presumably not 
a fragment for him—of Alcaeus which he cites and which I repeat here 
in the Aeolic version of Lobel-Page (L-P 348): 


Tov KaKoriaTpibav 
Mittakxov nóg Tac dxóAu kai Bapvdatpovoc 
Eorácavro Topavvov éy énaivevtec GoAAEEc. 


When he introduced these lines with the words SnAoi 6 *AAkaioc öt 
Tópavvov &aAovro tov [littaxov £v tivi tiv oKoAidv pEddv, Aristotle 
signalled his best evidence. Clearly Alcaeus never used the word 
aisymnetés or anything like it; otherwise Aristotle would have reas- 
sured his audience with a more appropriate citation. What 1s at stake 
in these lines is not the tyranny of Pittacus, for that is plainly stated by 
Alcaeus. Rather Aristotle is attempting to demonstrate that Pittacus 
was elected: efAovto probably glosses &otdoavto. 

"Eoráoavro and énaivevtec GdAAgec are the operative words. 
E&otáocavro has no necessary sense of election and may mean no more 
than that a certain group, here unspecified, established Pittacus in 
power. Though énaivevtec may have the technical sense of agreeing to 
or approving (ratifying? simply accepting?) an elected magistrate, 
Liddell-Scott- Jones cite this fragment to define the verb as meaning 
"to praise, commend in any way” anyone or anything.!? dÓAAeec seem- 
ingly supports Aristotle's argument but may be only a polemical allu- 
sion to the apparent unity in the city when Alcaeus' faction had been 
forced into exile. Aristotle's interpretation then is not a necessary 
one.!? 


18 This is also its common Homeric meaning; cp. 71. 3.481: Oc oar ' Arpgibn éni 
& fiveov ciAAor ' Axavo . 

13 Cp, W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle III (Oxford 1902), 269: "Aristotle 
evidently anticipates that his statement that Pittacus was elected tyrant by the Mytile- 
neans will hardly be credited by his own contemporaries—an elective tyranny would 
seem. to be a contradiction in terms—and he supports it with the strongest testimony he 
can find, that of the foe whom Pittacus was elected to put down . . . Alcaeus, however, 
can only have known of Pittacus' election by hearsay, for he was in exile when it took 
place." Modern audiences may remain sceptical as well, cp. W. Rósler, Dichter und 
Gruppe (Munich 1980) 26-27, note 3. 
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The Aristotelian interpretation of Pittacus' office circulated 
intact in the Age of Augustus. Dionysius of Halicarnassus knew 
Theophrastus’ On Kingship and cited its authority both for his own 
characterization of the Roman dictatorship as elective tyranny and for 
his own apparently novel comparison of the office to the Greek aisym- 
néteia. Dionysius wrote ( Rom. Ant. 5.73.2-3): 


Enel TO ye Thc &&ovolac peyeGoc, ric 6 Oucrárop Exel, jac ra 6nAoórard nò 
Tod óvóparoc Zot: yao alper rupavvic rj Sixtatopia. 6okoó01 66 uoi Kai 
TobTo nap “EAAnvwv of ‘Pwyaior rò rtoAtreupa Aafieiv, of yàp aloupvijrar 
kaAoóuevoi Tap “EAAnol TO apxaiov, wc èv toic nepi BaotAeiac toropet 
Oedopaoctoc, aiperoi Tvec rjoav rópavvor fpobGvro & abtobc ai ndAeic 
obT sic ÓPIOTÒV xpóvov obte ovvey@c, GAAG PÒG tobc kaipoóc, ÓTIÓTE 
Sd€ete ovpdéeperv, xal cic órrooovobv xpóvov: woneop Kai MutiAnvaiot 
nof efAovto Tittraxov npóc tobe duvyd&ac tobc nepi ’AAKaiov tòv 
TIOINTHVY. 


The authenticity of Theophrastus’ On Kingship was already 
questioned by ancient critics, but Dionysius thought he had a genuine 
work of Theophrastus and certainly one he considered peripatetic.?? 
The verbal parallels between Dionysius' and Aristotle's versions are 
obvious and were transmitted through the text of Theophrastus or 
pseudo-Theophrastus. From that source Dionysius drew on (a) Aris- 
totle's description of atsymnéteia as an elective tyranny, (b) its restric- 
tion to the archaic Greeks, (c) its length of tenure, and (d) the example 
of the Mytileneans electing Pittacus to deal with the exiles led by 
Alcaeus and his brother. Although Theophrastus is represented as 
speaking in the plural of aiperoí mivec . . . rÓpavvor just as Aristotle 


? Its authorship is not a central issue here. If Theophrastus did not write the 
treatise, still 3t was sufficiently peripatetic to attract his name. In the absence of decisive 
evidence to the contrary, I should prefer to consider the work his and to identify it with 
one of those listed in Diogenes Laertius' catalogue (5.42-50) where we see two relevant 
entries labelled On Kingshtp, one comprised of a single book (5.42) and the other of two 
(5.49). 

21 That the Romans adapted the Greek azsymneteia may be fanciful, though influ- 
ence from the practices of the Greek colonies in the West cannot be ruled out. W. 
Newman (above, note 19) III 268-69 contrasts the aisymnéteia and dictatura. The gen- 
eral comparison of the two offices, however, seems not inapposite, at least given the 
definition of aisymnéteia Dionysius had to work with; see E. Barker, The Politics of 
Aristotle (Oxford 1946) 138-39, note 1. lam reminded per litteras by Lionel Pearson that 
the word aisymnétés, meaning a man who records what is fair, as well as its supposed 
history “is rather like Latin dictator, which in earliest usage should have meant some- 
thing like 6t«aotüc, before it came to mean ‘elected autocrat.” (Cp. above, notes 9-10.) 
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spoke of otc KaAobow aicupvrjrac, none is adduced but Pittacus.?? The 
case for a tyrannical aisymnétés at Mytilene could have been made in 
more detail in the MutiAnvaiwv [ModArteia (though this title does not 
appear among the 68 titles indicated by the fragments, cp. Rose F 
381-603); but the treatment of Athenian history in the Constitution of 
Athens, the only one of 158 such constitutions to survive in any consid- 
erable degree, suggests not. 

Aristotle's interpretation of Pittacus' office turns up again with 
Alcaeus' lines in an allusion by Plutarch who does not, however, 


employ the words aisymnétés or aisymnéteia (Mor. 763£). Plutarch, it ` 


should be noted, is here interested only in the divinity of Eros and not 
at all in political questions. His use of Alcaeus is merely incidental and 
allusive: 


. . . obTwe al rpetc ordo: ai nepi Bev 6txoopovooor kai ifipov GAAnV 
GAAN d&povoai kai pr) Seydpevai Pabiddc tov ÈE &répag nepi Evdc Beflaíuq 
ópoyvopovobo: Kai xoivfj TOV” Epwta ovveyypddovor eic Beobdc rtomrüv 
oÍ Kpdtioto: kai vonoOerüv Kai mrvocdgwy '"dO0póa gdwvG éy naí- 
vevtec,” Worlep Edn, ‘tov FTrrrakóv"" ó’ AAxaioc aipeioĝai tobc Munin- 
vaiouc 'rópavvov."' 


Plutarch takes what he wants from both Alcaeus’ poem and from 
Aristotle’s ideas, GBp6q uva (Reiske's probably correct emendation) 


22 Nicolaus of Damascus (above, note 15) added Epimenes of Miletus to the tradi- 
tion; but his information is late, otherwise unattested, and generally suspect. A. 
Andrewes (above, note 5) 97 alludes to the story of Epimenes as doubtful, though D. L. 
Page (above, note 5) 239 appears to accept Nicolaus’ account: Page escapes the implicit 
difficulties by observing that “The title varied in significance from time to time and 
place to place." Nicolaus may have been influenced by Miletus having had the later civic 
aisymnéteia whose precise origin was, and is, unknown. If Nicolaus meant yeiporovetrat 
with etymological, not generic, force, the type of election he imagined may suit Aris- 
totle’s ideas about tyranny (Pol. 1310439- 834) better than Pittacus’ Mytilene or Epi- 
menes' Miletus. Electoral practices in Ionia are masked; and though a law from Chios ca. 
575-550 B.C. speaks of a Boñ rj 6npootn as Aer, nothing is indicated about the mode of 
election (cp. R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
[Oxford 1969] no. 8, C 5-8). Aristotle’s generic terms (aiperr, £Aovro) circumvent the 
question; and V. Ehrenberg is firm that yeipotovia is a characteristically democratic 
mode of election (cp. his "Origins of Democracy," Historia 1 (1950) 515-48; now 
reprinted in Polis und Imperium [Zürich and Stuttgart 1965] 264-97, from which I cite 
pp. 270-71). Archaic forms of election were commonly less sophisticated than the cheiro- 
tonia, and one may compare the Lycurgan method at Sparta (Plut. Lyc. 26.2-3). The 


only sure antecedent for Alcaeus' &rrafvevrec is Homer's usage (above, note 18). But see J. - 


A. O. Larsen, "The Origin and Significance of the Counting of Votes," CP 44 (1949) 
164-81. 


B 
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recalls GOGAAgec which Plutarch omits, and clarifies an aspect of the 
poem and its interpretation that jeopardizes Aristotle’s historical infor- 
mation. Plutarch’s use of the quotation depends upon his assumption 
of the absolute unanimity among Pittacus’ supporters. Even were 
àðpóq owvG not simply a slip of memory but a poetic transition of 
Plutarch's own from the unanimous enrollment of Eros among the 
gods to the analogy of the Mytileneans and Pittacus, Plutarch would 
still be concerned to show the absolute, not relative, unanimity among 
the best poets, nomothetes, and philosophers. He understands that the 
Mytileneans elected Pittacus tyrant without a dissenting vote and that 
they were acting at their best in so doing. These subordinate ideas are 
suitably Aristotelian, as will become clear, and we may suppose that 
Plutarch got his information directly from the Politics or, more likely, 
from a compendium of peripatetic materials.?? 

Plutarch's stressing of this absolute like-mindedness illuminates 
Pittacus’ role at Mytilene as Aristotle understood it. When analyzing 
ġia as the cohesive force in the city-state (Nic. Eth. 1155422-28), 
Aristotle says that nomothetes strive after (Epíevrai) unanimity (Óuó- 
voia), which is akin to gia, and that they also expel faction 
(oTdoic). If stasis exists in the city-state, its expulsion is a prerequisite 
of homono:a since the two conditions are diametrically opposite.*4 
Homonoia is complex, and should not be mistaken for simple 
unanimity of opinion (óuoĝođia).? Theoretically, states may be identi- 
fied as having homonoia only when their citizens share the same opin- 
jons regarding what will benefit the state, and when they vote 
unanimously to effect these benefits, and when they act on those voted 
decisions.28 Nor are we concerned with relative unanimity such as 
might be glossed by an expression like tò nAfjQoc. Two individuals or 


23 A glance at W. C. Helmbold and E. N. O'Neil, Plutarch's Quotations (Amer- 
ican Philological Association 1959) suggests that Plutarch does not use this quotation 
from Alcaeus again and that he does not directly make use of our passage from Aristotle's 
Politics. 

24 The word ópóvoia perhaps originated in the fifth century to describe a city-state 
from which stasis had been eliminated; cp. J. de Romilly, "Vocabulaire et propagande, 
ou les premiers emplois du mot homonota,” Etudes et commentaires 79 (1972) 199-209, 
though her discussion of Heraclitus apud ps.-Arist. De Mundo 396b-397a and of the 
"Themistocles Decree will not satisfy all. 

?5 Cp. Ar. Nic. Eth. 1167422-26. 

26 Ar. Nic. Eth. 1167A26-28: .. , GAAG Tac rtóAgiG Ópovoelv oaov, Stav nepi tüv 
ovpdepOvtwv Gpoyvwyovdor Kal tabta ripoaipüvratr kal npdtrwor ta Kov S6€avta. 
This concept effectively eliminates the idea of “unopposed votes” as contributing to 
Pittacus’ imagined electoral support. 
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more must not only have the same intentions (tO adtd &kárepov 
Evvogiv) but hold them in regard to the same individual (tò &v 16 
avtq).2? This principle is illustrated by three kinds of unanimous 
public decision (Órav não! 6okfi); these decisions are to establish all 
civic offices as elective, to make an alliance with the Lacedaimonians, 
or to elect Pittacus at a time when he himself was also willing.?? 

Antimenidas and Alcaeus’ faction had already been exiled, Aris- 
totle thought, when the poem we have been discussing was written (cp. 
Pol. 1285436-38: oiov eiAovté mote MutiAnvaio: Firrrakóv ripóg tobc 
gduyddac, xtA.). For Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics, homonoia 
requires the expulsion of faction; that homono:a came into existence 
in Mytilene is proven to Aristotle’s satisfaction by Pittacus’ election (as 
he calls it). Interestingly, the Nzcomachean Ethics speaks only gener- 
ally of Pittacus’ election to an unspecified position at Mytilene (6tav 
rnüo| Sof... apxew [littaxév). This generality is partly to be 
accounted for by the fact that the forms of politeia are more briefly 
discussed in the Nicomachean Ethics (1160a31-1161410) than in the 
Politics where Aristotle intends to explicate the relationships among 
these forms; and perhaps partly because the available information—of 
varying reliability—about Pittacus as one of the seven sages did not 
jibe with Aristotle's theory of tyranny.? He knew well enough that 
Pittacus’ rule had ended stasis at Mytilene, and he had his own vision 
of how Pittacus accomplished this goal. 

Two degrees of explanation may be offered for Aristotle’s process 
of definition. The less important for our present purposes may be 
treated first. The hidden parallel with Solon suggests that typology 


27 Ar. Nic. Eth. 1167434-82: ob yao otv dpovoeiv tò aótÓ Exdtepov Evvoetv 
ó6nnots, GAAG rÓ èv 1H abri, olov Órav xai ó Sfipoc Kai oi &rigikei robo apiotouc 
pysiv: obru yap não yivetar od &píevrar. 

28 Ar. Nic. Eth. 1167a28-32: nepi ta npaxtd Sù Guovoec ton, Kai Tobtwv nepi tå Ev 
peyéSer xai EvGexdueva Gyooiv Óriápxeiw 7] iow, oiov ai ndAeic, órav roi 6okfj TÅG 
doxdac dipetac eivai, fj ovppayeiv Aaxs6aipoviorc, rj pysiv I Trrrakóv. Ste kal aóróq 
TrjOeAsv. 

??'There is a tendency for the written record, as it develops, to conform to its 
writers’ expectations. We may note, for example, that Plato Rep. 335e-336a implies that 
for his wickedness some might exclude Periander from a place among the seven sages; 
and Periander is absent from the seven in the list at Protag. 313a (and cp. also Plut. Sol. 
12.4). Diogenes Laertius noticed (1.30) that Periander nevertheless appeared in most lists. 
Still it is interesting that Aristotle distinguished between kingship and tyranny on the 
basis of the ruler's àperń and actions stemming from it (Pol. 131089-34) and that 
Pittacus is one of only four names that turn up on all lists. For a brief summary of the 
traditions about the seven, see Burn (above, note 5) 207-9. 
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and the process of analogy are at work.?? Solon resisted tyranny and 
acted as mediator (OtgAAaktIc) to end, or to prevent, stasis at Athens.?! 
Yet Aristotle never makes this comparison explicit. This process 1s 
complicated by Aristotle's belief that Solon, apart from the usual ena- 
blement of the archonship, held extraordinary power as arbiter (51aA- 
Aaktric = aiovpvytnc) and that, having resisted tyranny, Solon made 
an apodémia from Athens that lasted ten years (Plut. Sol. 25.5). Like 
Pittacus, Solon resigned his extraordinary powers at the end of his 
term or on completion of his special purpose.?? Similarly, a period of 
ten years elapsed for Pittacus between leaving office and death.?? For 
the Greeks, counting by tens or multiples of tens was a commonplace 
of historical technique in writing about their remote past. Where the 
evidence is scarce, typology tends to inform historical narrative more 


39 Cp. A. Andrewes (above, note 5) 97: "Apart from Alcaeus, we have no personal 
tradition about [Pittacus] except what comes through descriptions of the Seven Wise 
Men, a group which included Pittacus as well as Periander and Solon. The writers about 
this group were not much concerned with history, but used the figures of the Seven to 
convey moral ideas of their own later ages: they transmit in the process a few facts which 
may be historical (e.g. the length of Pittacus’ rule), some sayings which may be 
authentic, and some impressions of character.” On the hidden parallel with Solon, see 
also R. J. Hopper, The Early Greeks (London 1976) 140. Modern arguments depend on 
it as well, cp. A. W. Gomme, “Interpretations of Some Poems of Sappho and Alcaeus,” 
JHS 77 (1957) 257. A. Snodgrass, Archaic Greece (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1980) 94-95 
distinguishes the economic circumstances of Athens and Mytilene; but he thinks the 
Mytileneans may have followed “the recent Athenian example" in electing “Pittakos 
with powers of arbitration" (though for a decade, not a single year). 

31 Prominent politicians of the archaic period are too easily stereotyped by Aris- 
totle. In his own poetry Solon describes himself as stationed between two opposing 
parties (West 5; cp. Ar. Ath. Pol. 11.2- 12.1) and also as refusing tyranny when it was 
proffered (West 32-33; cp. Plut. Sol. 14.5-6). Ar. Ath. Pol. 5.2 describes Solon as elected 
to be mediator and archon (éiAovro koivfj SiadAaKthy Kai dipxovra ZóAuva) while Plut. 
Sol. 14.2 has him elected as dpywv . . . kai &iaAAaxtic kai vopob8étne. Aristotle imagines 
Solon as coming from oí pégo1 rtoAirai (Pol, 1296419-21), which of course guarantees his 
virtue (Pol. 1294435- 81). For a more specific assessment of Solon's being in the middle 
ground (èv petarpiw, West 37), see T. C. W. Stinton, “Solon, Fragment 25," JHS 96 
(1976) 159-61 (though a greater sense of metaphor will obviate the emendation he 
proposes). 

3? Solon’s role as 61aAAaktriG may only describe what he has intended to accom- 
plish as archon and may not be the name of an official position. Alternatively, it may 
indicate an office separate from, and even subsequent to, his archonship during which 
he presented most of his legislation. 

35 ()n Pittacus' ten-year rule and its nearly ten-year sequel, cp. Diog. Laert. 1.75. 
The traditional dates of Pittacus’ rule, ca. 590-580 B.C., approximate the usual date for 
Solon's archonship at Athens in 594/3 B.C. 
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strongly than usual. Secondly, the definition of this archaic azsymné- 
teia appears to originate in Aristotle’s desire to ground political theory 
in historical events even when, as here, the events are themselves not 
well enough known to generate a substantial theory of their own. Even 
the most efficient totalitarian regime cannot enforce more than token 
conformity to the principle of homonota advanced in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, and we are led to conceive of this homonoia as a moment 
that exists in theory, not in time. Aristotle there expounded what 
would happen in his theoretical model if homonoia is achieved. 
Unfortunately, this belief in a world where homonoia of this kind is 
attainable led Aristotle to look for proof of its attainment which he 
then found in the scant evidence about what Pittacus did as tyrant. 

In avoiding the nominalist trap of insisting that Pittacus’ regime 
should be listed under tyranny simply because of its name, Aristotle is 
hard pressed to deny that, in Antony Andrewes’ words, ‘‘an elected 
tyrant is still a tyrant.”3t Here is the problem of time's passing. 
Tyranny survived to Aristotle's day as a particular type of constitution 
though it had changed from its original form. Its relationship to 
archaic tyranny was not clearly understood in large measure due to the 
rhetoric of the fifth century. 

The bulk of our extant theorizing about the nature and function 
of the ancient Greek city-state comes directly from Athens or from 
Athenian-influenced circles; and at Athens in the fifth century tyranny 
ceased to be a feasible constitutional option. (Presumably this occurred 
in the early years of the century after the introduction of ostracism.) 
From that moment forward, tyranny became an increasingly meta- 
phorical term of political abuse, and we may point to Aeschylus' Pro- 
metheus Bound, Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, and Thucydides’ His- 
tories as Important texts for mapping this progress. Thucydides is 
particularly important for the subtlety and cogency with which he 
describes imperial Athens as à tyranny over its subject states.?5 


34 Andrewes (above, note 5) 97: “An elective tyrant is still a tyrant, an absolute 
ruler who supersedes the constitution, and to say that he was elected for a set term or 
special purpose tells us only that his rule was accepted in the expectation that he would 
lay it down when his term was ended or the purpose fulfilled.” 

35 Though a bit later, Xenophon's Hiero adds a dimension to the ancient evi- 
dence. Helpful discussions treating the polis as tyrannis are B. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes 
(New Haven and London 1957) chap. 2; W. R. Connor, "Tyrannis Polis," in J. D’Arms 
and J. Eadie, eds., Ancient and Modern (Ann Arbor 1977) 95-109; and K. Raaflaub, 
“Polis Tyrannos: Zur Entstehung einer politischen Metapher," in G. W. Bowersock et 
al., eds., Arktouros (Berlin and New York 1979) 237-52. 
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In any event, we should now examine how Aristotle’s ideas about 
Pittacus fit our evidence for sixth-century Mytilene. 


III 


To speak straightforwardly of Pittacus' tyrannis, not his aisym- 
néteia, should offend no one. Stasis had characterized political life at 
Mytilene for half a century before Pittacus came to power. Though our 
details are obscure, names and indications of violence occur. Aristotle 
briefly summarized the origins of this violence in the Politics 
(1131826-30) with a sentence describing events about whose details we 
may never know more. The philosopher wanted to illustrate there the 
tendency of the abused to overthrow the abusers. "For example at 
Mytilene,” he wrote, “Megacles attacked the Penthilids for going 
round beating up (people) with clubs and, together with his friends, he 
overthrew them; and later, beaten and hauled off from beside his wife, 
Smerdis slew Penthilus.'?$ We may see here two incidents and infer 
that the Penthilids’ first expulsion by Megacles was not permanent 
because in a separate incident on a later occasion Smerdis frustrated a 
new domination by Penthilus. Alcaeus appears not to have been 
directly involved in the causes of Megacles and Smerdis, for in the 
extant verses he does not mention them by name. Nor, unfortunately, 
does anyone else. 

For the sequel we have little else than Alcaeus’ list of tyrants—in 
succession Melanchrus, Myrsilus, Pittacus. The Penthilids nearly 
drop from sight except for two things. They are mentioned in several 
abusive contexts in the poems of Alcaeus, and they remained promi- 
nent enough for Pittacus to have married into the clan. It is conceiv- 
able, and has been suggested, that the Penthilus slain by Smerdis was 
Pittacus' father-in-law. Whether this is true or not, D. L. Page accu- 
rately summarizes conditions at Mytilene:58 


36 Page (above, note 5) 150. Revolt was a predictable reaction to the legendary 
cruelty of the Penthilids. Cp. Plut. Mor. 984g: the Penthilids, in obedience to the oracle 
of Amphitrite, threw the daughter of a certain Smintheus into the sea (though she was 
saved). For recent discussion and a somewhat different approach, see Rósler (above, note 
12) 26-33. 

37R. Drews (above, note 7) 136, note 25 suggests: "We know only the names of a 
few seventh-century Ionian tyrants. Pittacus’ father, Hyrrhas, was perhaps the first 
tyrant of Mytilene (scholion on Dionysius Thrax, 368, 13), and was succeeded by 
Melanchrus and Myrsilus, both of whom ruled before 600.” But also see Page (above, 
note 5) 170, note 7 for a text of this scholion and his remarks. 

38 Page (above, note 5) 150. 
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. . . evidently it was still useful, however disreputable, to join forces with 
the Penthilidae against their principal enemies, the numerous clans of 
lesser nobles impatient of subordination. It is quite clear that the govern- 
ment of the city 1n the past had not been as it is often called, an aristoc- 
racy; it had been the rule not of the nobles but of one clan, the noblest. 
And just as the leader of the clan had been reduced by his peers, so the 
clan itself must now be reduced by its peers, from eminence to equality. 


One fact emerges: the situation 1s not comparable to that in con- 
temporary Áthens. We are not dealing here with the rise (gradual or 
otherwise) of an underprivileged commons that threatened an end to 
aristocratic rule.39 The basic democratic or, better, democratizing insti- 
tutions, viz. the agora and boule, already existed as Alcaeus attests; and 
Mytilene retained its essentially aristocratic government until the 
flourishing of the Athenian empire in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury.$99 With whatever balance of liberal and conservative elements, 
Pittacus’ faction represented aristocratic compromise. One aspect of 
the compromise is clear: at a certain point Pittacus switched allegiance 
from Alcaeus’ party to Myrsilus’. In Aristotelian terms this switch is 
enough to put Pittacus in the middle, to make him in a sense 6 uéooq 
who, like Solon, by definition mediates between diametrically opposed 
factions. The nature of Pittacus’ actual “mediation’’may be gleaned 
from his continuing application of force against Alcaeus’ party. What 
distinguished Pittacus from other tyrants—and Aristotle perceived this 
well enough—was his voluntary abdication after ten years in power. 
His remaining in retirement until he died nearly ten years later attests 
the stability of the solution he achieved. 

Pittacus’ accomplishment shows widespread willingness among 
aristocratic leaders to end the long period of stasis at Mytilene. It does 
not point to the kind of strict unanimity required by Aristotle’s theory 
of homonoia. A compromise was struck— probably compromises—but 
an absolute like-mindedness, no. 

Aristotle, who had more of them, should have been able to make 
at least as much sense out of Alcaeus’ poems as we think we do. The 
process of compromise or mediation envisioned by Aristotle perhaps 
suggested to him—and here I am going out on a limb—another kind 
of mediation between the Homeric concept of the aisymnétés as 

39 Contra Pol. 1310812-23 if these criteria are relevant to the origins of an institu- 
tion Aristotle refuses to categorize under tyranny. 

5? Even in the late fifth century it is difficult for us to comprehend the leanings of 


the 6üpoc at Mytilene, cp. H. D. Westlake, “The Commons at Mytilene,” Historia 25 
(1976) 429-40. 
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umpire or referee*! and the historical civic a?symnéta: in the Ionia of 
his own lifetime. The point of this mediation, then, is the interpreta- 
tion of Pittacus' role as that of the unique tyrannical atsymnetes. As a 
result of his interpretation, though Aristotle never explicitly connects 
the two in this way, modern writers have acccepted that the later civic 
office evolved from the special elective tyranny of the archaic period. 
For reasons.that we have been examining this should not necessarily be 
the case, Rather Aristotle seems to have originated the definition of 
archaic elective tyranny, and he may have had the further desire to 
illuminate a contemporary civic office of obscure origin. 

Aristotle probably did not invent the use of the term azsymnétées: 
to describe Pittacus, though he seems to have originated the technical 
definition of that term. Both because he himself spent some time at 
Mytilene and because his student Theophrastus came from Eresos on 
Lesbos, Aristotle had good access to conflicting traditions of local 
history which were just coming to be written down in the fourth 
century.? Presumably these traditions connected, even debated the 
connection of aisymnéteia with Pittacus since over time his rule 
seemed only more attractive for having ended the long period of stasis 
at Mytilene. Aristotle had arguments, of course, to support his defi- 
nition; and they could have been indicated in the MotiAnvaiwv 
TloAiteta—if it existed, as I think likely. In the passage from the Politics 
which lies at the heart of our problem, Aristotle produced the clearest 
indication of his own ideas as found in Alcaeus’ poetry. Having made 
what sense he could out of the scattered and legendary information 
about Pittacus, Aristotle classified the tyrannical aisymnétés as the 
paradigm of one type of benevolent monarchy or kingship. 


IV 


The Politics is a work of political theory, not strictly of history. 
At the very beginning of the work, the author's implicit wrangling 
with Plato shows that his interest will be theoretical, not factual his- 
tory and that his chief interest lies with institutions rather than indi- 
viduals. Occasionally such writing may create difficulties, and it is not 


4 This process of analogy would have been facilitated by information, if well 
known, about the cult of Dionysus Aisymnétés at Patrae and certainly by common 
wisdom about Hom. Od. 8.258-60 (for both cp. above, note 11). 

*? Cp. FGrH IIIA pp. 435íf. for histories of Lesbos. The famous work-song about 
Pittacus’ grinding reflects oral tradition which calls him BaoiwWebc (30D.). 
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objectionable to identify and discuss these difficulties when they arise. 
The introduction to Book I of the Politics also advises his reader of the 
author's "regular mode of inquiry" (rj bónynuévn ué006oc), ie. to 
analyze the composite whole and subdivide it into its indivisible ele- 
ments. Aristotle's syllogistic or propositional logic should attract our 
attention, then, because these rules of logical analysis demonstrate the 
analyst's connections among the indivisible elements within the com- 
posite whole that makes up his subject.*4 

In the Prior Analytics (7043-39) Aristotle concerns himself with 
probabilities and signs and with syllogisms built from them. It 1s, of 
course, accidental that he chose to illustrate his third class of syllogism 
with a statement about Pittacus; but it 1s not accidental that, having so 
decided, he gives the proposition itself the specific form he does. (It is 
irresistible, in fact, to think of Aristotle as almost literally playing here 
with his audience's expectations and familiarity with the typology of 
the seven sages.) “The wise are good (ortovbaiot) because Pittacus was 
good (onov6atoc)'' has two premises, one stated and one tacit, to which 
Aristotle draws our attention: (1) "Pittacus is good" which he says we 
formally assume by building it into our proposition, and (2) “Pittacus 
is wise"which goes unstated because we know it. For Aristotle, as for 
Plato and the Greek tradition generally, wisdom implies goodness; 
therefore if we posit goodness of Pittacus or anyone else, then it is a 
sign of his wisdom and we need not formally assume his wisdom by 


33 Aristotle's method is most visible when it misses the mark. In confronting 
Plato's ideas about property, he blurs distinctions among kinds of ownership Pol. 
1263815-29). Aristotle's method can intrude dramatically; cp. Meta. 105683-32 where 
Aristotle rewords and misrepresents what Anaxagoras said to meet his own expectations 
so that he may refute Anaxagoras. (The difficulty about Aristotle's interpretation of 
xpfiorot reported at Plut. Mor. 2928 [= Rose F 592] may also be relevant.) It is enough to 
say that Aristotle's understanding of the past reflects semantic and syllogistic operations 
defined by his own rules. 

* Jonathan Lear, Aristotle and Logical Theory (Cambridge 1980) 10-11 neatly 
describes the dual aspects of Aristotle's syllogistic reasoning: ‘There is, first, the use of 
‘syllogism’ in the broad sense of definition as a logos in which, certain things being 
posited, something other than what is posited follows of necessity from their being so 
(An. Pr. 24b18). This corresponds to our use of ‘deduction’ in the general sense of an 
informal argument in which the conclusion is a logical consequence of the premisses, 
the number of inferences or their form. Second, there is the use of ‘syllogism’ in the 
narrow sense, used to describe the formal inferences that Aristotle isolated. In a similar 
fashion, we use 'deduction' to refer to formal deductions of a particular logical system. 
This ambiguity is tolerable since the value of the formal syllogistic is supposed to derive 
from the fact that a syllogism in the broad sense can be represented as a syllogism or 
chain of syllogisms in the narrow sense." 
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building it into the syllogism. Syllogisms of this sort, with only one 
premise stated, are always refutable, regardless of whether they are true 
or not, since the syllogism does not rest on a universal premise nor 
does the syllogism satisfy the question at issue, viz. whether the wise 
are good. For neither Pittacus’ goodness nor his wisdom informs us 
about these qualities in others.* 

By understanding this process we may return to Pol. 1285429- 83 
and suggest that the following sort of syllogistic reasoning is at work. 
Before writing these lines, Aristotle had a proposition something like 
this in mind: “Pittacus was tyrant because the Mytileneans elected 
him." This time our formally assumed and expressed proposition is 
"the Mytileneans elected Pittacus.’’ Our unstated premise, the one we 
somehow know, is that "the Mytileneans elected tyrants." In dealing 
with the Mytileneans and their elective process, Aristotle is outside the 
logos of the seven sages and cannot depend on the form of his story to 
make his point. It is clear that this proposition will also have to be 
demonstrated by inference from signs. If Aristotle can provide evidence 
that the Mytileneans elected Pittacus and that Pittacus was tyrant, then 
he does not have to show that the Mytileneans could elect tyrants 
which, in fact, remains a tacit assumption of Aristotle’s whole position 
on the historical Pittacus.*6 (No other archaic tyrant, it should be said, 
is known to have been elected.) Whatever the exact details of the syllo- 
gism, and whether we have exactly imagined it or not, it or something 
like it describes Aristotle's conception as he framed his argument for 
the aisymnéteia at Mytilene. In any case, Aristotle knew that the system 
of syllogisms demonstrating the existence of elective tyranny rested on 
signs. Therefore, these syllogisms were refutable because they followed 
from no universal premise, stated or implied. 

More important, Áristotle knew that Pittacus had ended stasis at 
Mytilene. The tradition about this was absolutely universal. Aristotle 
not only knew, but explicity stated, that Alcaeus and his party were in 


45 Let me be more explicit: I use this passage from the Prior Analytics merely to 
illustrate Aristotle's logical method. What he says about Pittacus in this passage is less 
important than how he says it. (But see above, note 29 for other implications.) Pittacus 
was, of course, used by Aristotle in this example because of his typological appeal and 
not because of his historical individuality. For this part of my argument the subject of 
the premise, whether Pittacus or another, does not matter. 

46 Cp. Newman (above, note 19) for the expected criticism of Aristotle's audience 
about the elective tyranny. The assumption of this implicit or unstated premise presum- 
ably would have aggravated that audience. 
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exile at the moment this poem was composed. As far as Aristotle could 
tell, the period of stasis had ended. He did not know, as we do not, of 
any further trouble ensuing on Pittacus' abdication. The surviving 
stories and legends give every indication that in fact peace persisted, for 
there 1s even a rumor that Alcaeus and his party were welcomed back 
by Pittacus before he resigned. ` 

With what we know about Aristotle's theory of homonoia and 
stasis, 1t is possible to suggest how he was able to hold with conviction 
his propositions both about azsymnéteta and about Pittacus. The elim- 
ination of stasis from turbulent Mytilene occurs at the moment its 
citizens have achieved homono:a. At last we are in the realm of a 
universal premise: “The expulsion of stasis always implies homo- 
now.” This homonoia in Aristotle's conception means, as we saw 
earlier, that the citizens of the city-state with homonoia have the same 
opinions regarding what will benefit their city and vote unanimously 
to effect those benefits and act on those voted decisions. (It is in this 
homonoia that Pittacus’ situation differs so radically from that of 
Solon, the SiaAAaxktrjc.) The attendant circumstances required by this 
theory give authority to Aristotle’s interpretation of the aisymnéteia at 
Mytilene and the situation there allows a general extrapolation about 
archaic elective tyranny. Since the relationship between homonoza and 
stasts 18 a universal one, the secondary features that attach to both 
concepts are necessary. We have two juxtaposed systems of syllogisms, 
one universal and irrefutable, one particular and refutable. The weak- 
ness of Aristotle’s argument lies in the link between these systems. The 
universal can never guarantee the particular unless the particular is 
directly derived from the universal, as it is decidedly not here. 

In his Poetics (1451a37-813) Aristotle clarifies the difference 
between iotopia and troinoic. Poiësis is more philosophic and some- 
how worthier than historia. Poiésis deals with the universal, what is 
likely or necessary in certain circumstances; history with the partic- 
ular, what has happened or is happening and what is necessary only by 
virtue of its occurrence. Po:esis deals with what good or evil men do or 
suffer 1n certain kinds of circumstances; historia with what Alcibiades, 
for example, did or suffered. Even when the rtoimtric treats historical 
subject matter, nothing, of course, prevents these events from being 
likely or possible; on tlie contrary, their potentiality, their likelihood 
or possibility in their narrative context, distinguishes the author as 
poietes. In this scheme, the historian “clarifies a single period and 
everything that happened in that period, to one individual or more, 
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each incident having a relationship to the others as it happened" 
(Poet. 1459422-24). On the other hand, even when dealing with histor- 
ical material, the pozétes seeks to clarify a single action or chain of 
actions (npü€ic) which is whole and complete and which has a begin- 
ning, middle, and end (Poet. 1459417-21). What makes poiésis more 
philosophic and worthier than historical investigation, is that philos- 
ophers aim at universality in speaking about things that exist just as 
the poiétés does when he uses historical material. In this sense, the 
poiétés stands midway between the philosopher and the historian, for 
the historian bogs down because he is only "seeking the particularity 
of actual events." 4? | 

What bridges the gap, then, between Aristotle's syllogistic rea- 
soning about stasis and homono:a on the one hand and that about 
Pittacus on the other is an act of pozésis, of imaginative creation or 
re-creation. This might have surprised Aristotle; it should not surprise - 
us. 


Though my argument may have produced but a small gain for 
constitutional history, as I warned at the outset, its conclusions are 
important in other ways. Aristotle, like Plato, has often been thought a 
poor source of historical information; but almost never has anyone 
been concerned to illustrate or reconstitute his historical reasoning 
despite the extensive body of his writings that either apply directly or 
allow inference on the subject. We may now have further access to 
Aristotle's historical method based on his own writings and the ideas 
they contain.* 

However that may be, Aristotle's specific definition of the tyran- 
nical azsymnétés appears questionable. Aristotle never doubted that 
Pittacus was technically a tyrant but was pressed to distinguish the 
apparent benevolence of Pittacus' rule from still more repressive 
regimes. The need to classify separately the good and bad autocrat 
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37 So K. Telford, Aristotle’s Poetics (Chicago 1961) 93. At this point the reader may 
also be referred to H. D. F. Kitto's essay on Thucydides in Poiesis: Structure and 
Thought (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1966) chap. 6. 

18 I have learned much from R, Weil, "Aristote et l histoire," Etudes et Commen- 
taires 36 (Paris 1960), though we disagree on points of detail regarding Pittacus. Weil is 
firm on the tyrrannical aspect of the aisymnéteia (293, 345) but suspects that the research 
on constitutions informed Aristotle's sense of Pittacus (293) less than I do. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES* 


Hugo Magnus whose edition of Ovid's Metamorphoses appeared 
in 1914, and Franz Bómer whose learned commentary has been pub- 
lished, volume by volume, since 1969 (the latest one, covering Books 10 
and 11, in 1980), seem to believe that the text of the work 1s solidly 
based on good and ancient MSS. In his new Teubner edition (1977), 
William S. Anderson advocates (Praefatio, pp. xx1f.), in principle at 
least, the eclecticism practised by D. A. Slater whose critical apparatus, 
without a text, has been available since 1927.! My own experience in 
working with Anderson’s text and some of the older editions, has 
convinced me that the consensus of the main MSS (A in Anderson) is 
very. often misleading and that the truth has to be pieced together from 
other sources, e.g. Heinsius' codd., whether 'deteriores' or ‘recentiores,’ 
from early editions or by conjecture in so far as these sources can be 
clearly distinguished. 

It should be said that Anderson faced a difficult task, but his 
edition 1s not as useful as might be expected, and one is bound to 
disagree with his choices again and again.? What really astonished me, 
as I was working with his edition over the last months, is the necessity 


*[ am very grateful to D. R. Shackleton Bailey and Wendell Clausen, Harvard 
University, and to E. J. Kenney, Peterhouse, Cambridge, for their comments. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter, one of my students at Johns Hopkins, has also given the paper the benefit of 
a critical reading. 

! See also E. J. Kenney, CR 8 (1958) 253; 29 (1979) 326. I agree with Kenney on the 
merits of G. M. Edwards’ editions in Postgate's Corpus (1893). Edwards was clearly a 
very good critic, and two distinguished Latinists of that period, Housman and Postgate, 
gave him their advice. One wishes that Anderson had consulted Edwards, but he does not 
cven mention him in his 'Conspectus Editionum.' Other fairly important editions that 
he omits (p. xxiv): the Lugdunensis of 1518, with commentaries by R. Regius and P. 
Lavinius (the copy used by Burman is for sale in New York at this moment); the 
Gryphiana of 1563; the volumes in the Lemaire series (see n. 3). 

? J. B. Hall’s critical review in ProcAfrClassAss 15 (1980) 62-70 is a very fine piece 
of work and will prevent future editors of the Metamorphoses from making the same 
mistakes as A.—or so one hopes. Hall's main points: (1) more of the older MSS should 
have been collated; (2) the reports of the London MSS are inaccurate; (3) Heinsius' 
principles in constituting the text should have been followed in practice, not only in 
theory; (1) spelling is inconsistent or false; (5) many readings which Burman, often 
following Heinsius, printed in his text are not even found in the apparatus of the new 
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for conjectural emendation, even today. One would expect a work such 
as the Metamorphoses, edited so many times by first-rate scholars, to be 
cleaned up, on the whole. The opposite 1s true. Apparently we have 
now reached the point where many good readings have become obso- 
lete because the post-Heinsius vulgate, with its advantages and disad- 
vantages, was slowly replaced by a text constructed in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. This text was based on principles that are now 
recognized as being wrong (except by Bómer, among others), but the 
texts themselves as they are printed today (À. G. Lee's edition of Bk. I, 
1953, is excellent, and much can be learned from A. S. Hollis’ edition . 
of Bk. VIII, 1970) still show the influences of the old principles. The 
case of the Heroides, incidentally, is analogous, as the work of Dórrie 
shows. 

Reading the Metamorphoses in Anderson's edition, I jotted a 
number of ideas in the margins, only to find out, later on, that most of 
them have been anticipated by others; one would wish that the editor 
had at least recorded them in the apparatus, saving the reader time and 
trouble. I should like to discuss a few of those here, adding a few that, 
to my knowledge, have never been suggested before. If some of them 
find favor, I will have made my point; for the very fact that it is 
possible, in 1981, to emend Ovid without looking at a single uncol- 
lated MS would seem to show that there is something very peculiar 
about the textual tradition of the Metamorphoses. 

But before discussing individual passages I feel I ought to des- 
cribe the main areas in which A (the consensus of the main MSS) is 
particularly untrustworthy. 

1) Greek names. The way in which Greek names (and there are 
many in this poem!) have been handled by the medieval scribes reveals 
a remarkable ignorance of Greek spelling and Greek mythology. No 
Augustan poet could have possibly made so many mistakes. Some of 
the fragments occasionally preserve the truth, but in very many cases it 
has to be recovered from Planudes' Greek translation? or by conjecture. 


Teubneriana; (6) many plausible conjectures are not recorded, others are mentioned but 
assigned to the wrong scholar; (7). even where the material necessary for the constitution 
of the text is assembled in the apparatus, the wrong choice is made far too often. One 
looks forward to Hall's further discussion of these passages. 

3 One still has to use Boissonade’s edition, published as vol. 5 (1822) of Lemaire's 
series. Boissonade was a great scholar, and his work on the text of Ovid deserves recogni- 
tion, but Anderson says nothing. Planudes may have emended many Greek names 
because he knew Greek mythology, not because his Latin codex preserved the truth, but 
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A few examples: 2.69 tethys e n : thetis A; 4.168 leuconoe P W Plan. : 
leucothoe A; 7.399 Phene Jahn : phineu A; 15.20 Myscelos Heinsius : 
micilus A; etc. There are more controversial cases than Anderson 
would seem to indicate. 

2) Wrong prefixes: 1.261 demittere e M W : dimittere A (a very 
frequent type of corruption; cf. 3.695; 4.367; 5.186; 8.334, etc.); 4.260 
impatiens M? N? U3, etc. : patiens A. Ad- and ab- are confused, also 
(10.591) ob- and ab; etc. 

3) Wrong endings: this also is very common; everything seems 
possible here; over a hundred striking cases are recognized by Ander- 
son, but there are many more: Just recently, E. J. Kenney, CQ 72 (1978) 
471 emended 5.454 cum liquido mixtae (-a codd.) perfudit diua polen- 
tae (-a codd.). Some typical examples: 7.380 seruato Heinsius : seru- 
atum A; 435 suis e : suam A; 11.615 fugeres F L M etc. : fugiens A, etc. 
Time and again the main MSS do violence to sense and syntax in the 
most curious manner. 

4) Look-alike words, very common; m 3.39 urnae a N? : undae 
A; 45 fontibus M? N? h: frondibus A; 7.152 gramina F M? Ute 
carmine À, etc. To these one might add et for at (or ut); see below. An 
interesting sub-species: Look-alike words with somewhat similar 
meanings: 1.15 aer a L W e h : aether A; 199 confremuere Vat. 11457 : 
contremuere A (cf. 4.136); 7,506 sceptri e2 : regni A, etc. 

5) Certain pronouns or particles are frequently misunderstood: 
quo for qua, haec for hoc, quae for quoque, quid for quod, etc. Again, 
there seems to be considerable room for error, regardless of syntax and 
sense. 

6) There is some evidence, not much, for 'double recensio' (cf. J. 
B. Hall, quoted n. la, p. 70) or ‘unrelated variants’ (Edwards, CR 3 
[1953] 143) within A, e.g. 1.70 fuerant caligine caeca a : massa latuere 
sub illa A; 7.763 immittitur altera F M : immissa est bestia (vel belua) 
A; 8.412 fatum Cantabr., Guelf. Gud. 4427 : figit A, etc. In such cases— 
and some of them are remarkable—the truth seems to survive in one or 
two witnesses while the broad tradition represented by A is wrong. 

7) A is guilty of relatively few transpositions or omissions of 
lines: 6.200 post 203 A: recto ordine U, Fragm. Voss., Menardi codex,. 
Gronovius ex coni.. Because of the homoeoteleuton meorum . . . duo-. 
rum a line was accidentally omitted in an early copy and then added, 


that codex was far from worthless, I think, and Planudes was, on the whole, a careful 
translator. “If the Heroides version is anything to go on, Planudes was, indeed, accurate, 
though sometimes overreaching himself" (E. J. Kenney, per litteras). 
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either at the bottom of a page or the end of a paragraph (which would 
actually correspond to the end of a paragraph in modern editions). 
Five lines omitted by A altogether (12.434-38) are found in the margins 
of P U h v, but rejected by most editors. 

8) On the whole, A respects metre and even interpolates syllables 
in order to save it (e.g. 8.146; 751). 

What main features of À emerge from this survey? One can only 
guess—and I say all this with due reserve—but it would seem that, at 
one time in antiquity, a copy of the Metamorphoses was made in a 
hurry, in an unusual script, using a number of unfamiliar abbrevia- 
tions (prefixes, endings, frequent words)! and, possibly, Greek letters 
for Greek names. . 

The ingenious method developed by Otto Ribbeck (in his edition 
of Virgil, vol. I [1866] 231 ££.) to explain errors in the oldest MSS might 
work for the Metamorphoses, too. Today, thanks to Latin papyri, 
graffiti, etc. we know more about individual variations of the 'écriture 
commune' (Jean Mallon) which was widely used between the 4th and 
6th centuries A.D., for legal as well as literary texts, Greek as well as 
Laun.5 

It would seem possible to think of A as a private copy of a formal 
4th or 5th century exemplar. On the other hand, since the unfinished 
autograph of the work was made available to the public under very 
unusual circumstances, and considering the probability of author's 
variants, one could even think of A as a copy of a copy of the poet's 
-autograph which may have been hard to decipher. Thus the process of 
‘emendatio’! began in antiquity, was practised (not with great success) 
throughout the Middle Ages and has continued ever since. It is by no 
means over. 


*'T here are traces of ancient shorthand, e.g. 2.275 omps (e€) which could stand for 
omniparens or omnipotens or, possibly, omniparos (Heinsius); cf. 720 auis (£) = auidus 
(M N P W); cf. also 820 non lit (e) for non lenius. 

5 Cf. R. W. Hunt and others, The Survival of Ancient Literature (Oxford 1975) 
26ff. 

$6 When Ovid says, Tristia 1.7.89f. quicquid in his igitur uitii rude carmen 
habebit, / emendaturus, si licuisset, erat, he may refer not only to stylistic changes but to 
the preparation of a legible copy that could be entrusted to a reasonably competent 
‘scribe. Virgil may have had the same kind of fear when he ordered his autograph of the 
Aeneid to be destroyed. The poets could read their own handwriting, but they probably 
shuddered at the thought of what might happen when they no longer had any control 
over the copying process. 
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I should like to turn to a number of passages that can be restored, 
in my opinion, and should be restored, although the new Teubner text 
does not always offer clues. It 1s only a selection: more suggestions 
. could be made. Some of these readings.are actually found in Edwards’ 
text, some in his app., but it cannot hurt to draw attention to them and 
try to justify their value. I shall first quote the text as Anderson prints 
it and then try to reconstruct the true reading. 


1.91 poena metusque aberant nec uerba minantia fixo 
aere legebantur 


read probably: minacia F? N?, ut uid. (not mentioned by Anderson); cf. 
5.669 minacia uerba, where B has minatia, while E F L etc. have 
minantia; 15.793 minacia (Heinsius: -ntia codd.) uerba; Trist. 2.135 
edictum . . . immite minaxque. The same type of mistake appears 
1.333 (see below) and 2.779 uigilacibus (-atibus, -antibus pars codd.) 
curis; cf. also 13.442; 14.21. 


1.98 non tuba directi, non aeris cornua flexi, 
non galeae, non ensis erat 


read derecti with Housman, Edwards and Lee (1953). Planudes trans- 
lates ebOeia. Bómer notes from Thes. 6.897:68ff. that directi is unique, 
but does not use this observation to change the vulgate. The OLD 
throws derigere and dirigere into the same entry, but are we really 
dealing with variant spellings of the same verb? Cf. 8.400. The contrast 
1s between the straight tuba and the curved horn. 


1.190 cuncta prius temptata, sed inmedicabile corpus 
ense recidendum est 


read uulnus (or probably uolnus) with rt E e etc. Planudes translates 
åviaroc rÀnyn. Cf. 2.825 malum . . . inmedicabile; 10.189 inmedica- 
bile uulnus. It seems that, in A, corpus serves as a kind of 'passe- 
partout' word where the context demands pectus, tergus, uulnus, etc.; 
see below, p. 54. 


1.331 mulcet aquas rector pelagi supraque profundum 
exstantem atque umeros innato murice tectum 
caeruleum Tritona uocat conchaque sonanti 
inspirare iubet 


There is nothing demonstrably wrong with sonanti, but I read sonaci 
with Beroaldus; it 1s the type of mistake discussed above (ad 1.91). 
Planudes translates ebriyu xóyyn and Apuleius, Met. 4.31 has this very 
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passage in mind when he writes hic (sc. Triton) concha sonaci leniter 
bucinat. As an editor of Apuleius, Beroaldus must have remembered 
this particular adjective. Incidentally, Ovid may refer to the Triton 
fountain, one of the landmarks of Rome, also mentioned by Propertius 
2.32.15f. 


1.438-47 The sex of the Python snake must be determined one 
way or the other; it cannot change from male to female within the 
same context. Bómer says "Es besteht kein Grund, den Wechsel des 
Geschlecht in der Ueberlieferung nicht anzuerkennen", but this 
instant sex change seems far less acceptable than the simple change of 
an ending; hence read perdomiti in v. 447; cf. 3.38 and Planudes who 
treats the snake as male throughout (though the Python 1s female in 
Lucan 6.407). 


1.601 Interea medios Iuno despexit in agros 


Read in Argos with L. Müller (recorded by Anderson); cf. 14.476 patriis 
sed rursus ab agris (Argis E F W etc. recte) / pellor; 15.164 where 
Planudes found agris in his MS or MSS. (Argis A). Cf. also Amores 
1.10.5; Propertius 2.16B, 47. 


1.711 atque ita disparibus calamis compagine cerae 
inter se iunctis nomen tenuisse puellae 


tenuisse which seems impossible (but cf. A. G. Lee ad loc.) could be an 
intruder from v. 706; it has been emended many times; read perhaps 
cecinisse (Shackleton Bailey per litteras; I had suggested a form of 
canere): Pan sings the name of his beloved, as he blows into the syrinx. 


2.60 uasti quoque rector Olympi, 
qui fera terribili iaculatur fulmina dextra, 
non aget hos currus: et quid Iove matus habemus? 


aget À : agit € : agat E, but agere currus is hardly idiomatic; read regit 
with the Fragm. Vossianum Heinsii (reget cod. Moreti); cf. 2.86; 8.34; 
Ibis 470 ut temere optatos qui male rexit equos. E. J. Kenney proposes 
regat. But there may be a deliberate variation—rector . . . agit —,as W. 
Clausen suggests. 


2.144 poscimur, et fulget tenebris Aurora fugatis 


effulget Heinsius : ecfulget Housman; read perhaps en fulget. Bómer 
postulates ‘et fere i.qu. nam’ which seems to stretch it too far; else- 
where (see below, p. 56) he considers et = sed, disregarding other 
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options. 'But it is common for Ovid to use connectives with colour 
according to context.’ E. J. Kenney. 


2.309 unde mouet tonitrus uibrataque fulmina iactat 


read librataque; cf. 312 libratum fulmen; 624; Virg. Aen. 9.417 summa 
telum librabat ab aure. 


2.977 fit noua Cycnus auis nec se caeloque Iouique 
credit ut iniuste missi memor ignis ab illo 
stagna petit 


read perhaps: at iniuste. Here and there in the Metamorphoses it is 
difficult to decide between et and at; cf., e.g. the following: 


7.487 tristis abit 'stabunt'que tibi tua foedera magno 
) dixit et utiltus bellum putat esse minari 


read perhaps: at utilius. 


8.60f. et, puto, uincemur. quis enim manet exitus urbem? 
cur suus haec illi reseret mea moenia Mauors 
et non noster amor? 


read: at, puto (Markland) . . . qui s? E, Naugerius . . . reserabit (Hein- 
sius ex Gronoviano Primo). Hollis, in his 1970 edition, with a com- 
mentary, of Book VIII, has a good discussion of this passage, and his 
reference to 11.425 is apt, cf. also 3.266 (below, p. 54). 


9.554 quid liceat, nescimus adhuc et cuncta licere 
credimus et sequimur magnorum exempla deorum 


read probably adhuc, at, because there is a contrast between nescire and 
credere. The adversative force of Kai in Koine Greek is well established 
(cf. Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the NT*, p. 
393 b (g)), but this may not apply to et which is closer paleographically 
to at than Kai to GAAG.. 


10.354 pius ille memorque est 
moris- et o uellem similis furor esset in illo! 


read probably: at (&ÀÀAà yáp Planudes). 


3.48 hos morsu, longis complexibus illos, 
hos necat adflatu funesti tabe ueneni. 


afflatu hos E U : afflat (1 exu) W p v / funesti a P h : funesta A. Read 
afflatos funesta with Heinsius. Bómer's defense of the vulgate is a little 
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bizarre. Kenney, however, favors afflati, comparing Lucan 6.491 
humano . .. cadit serpens adflata ueneno. 


3.55-58 ut nemus intrauit. letataque corpora uidit 
uictoremque supra spatiosi corporis hostem 
tristia sanguinea lambentem uulnera lingua, 
aut ultor uestrae, fidissima corpora, mortis 
aut comes’ inquit ‘ero.’ 


It is almost inconceivable that Ovid would have used the same word 
three times in four lines without a purpose, at the same place in the 
line. Bómer notes that (56) corporis represents the only example of an 
'adnominal gen. qual.' of corpus; he also observes that fidissima cor- 
pora is unparalleled, but he holds on to the rtapáó6ootc that Planudes 
found (he has three times owpata). Read probably letataque corpora 
... Spatiosi tergoris (Heinsius) . . . fidissima pectora (Heinsius, Bent- 
ley). The last conjecture seems almost certain; cf. 9.248£.; Seneca, Dial. 
12.19.1 sororem tuam, fidelissimum tibi pectus, and tergoris (v. 56) can 
be supported from Sil. It. 3.209. W. Clausen refers to Verg. Aen. 2.344f. 


3.266- 70 at, puto, furto est 
contenta, et thalami breuis est iniuria nostri. 
concipit! id deerat! manifestaque crimina pleno 
fert utero et mater, quod uix mihi contigit, uno 
de loue uult fieri: tanta est fiducia formae. 


A question mark is needed at the end of v. 267 (Edwards), and uno at 
the end of v. 269 (M?, Micyllus, Burmannus e coni., ut vid.) seems less 
preferable than uni (A). Capoferreus unum would give the sense 
"which was the only thing I ever had difficulty getting out of him' 
(Kenney). 


3.283 nec tamen esse Iouem satis est; det pignus amoris 


read probably: nec tantum; Planudes translates GAN ok dndyon 
tobdtov uóvov elvai Afa which would seem to attest the reading tantum 
in his MS. Bomer refers to 4.317 and renders nec tamen by ‘but not’ 
which would fit the context here, but somehow tantum lends emphasis 
to esse: ‘it is not enough for him to be Jupiter: let him prove that he 
really loves me...’ 


3.478 *. .. liceat, quod tangere non est, 
adspicere et misero praebere alimenta furori! 
dumque dolet, summa uestem deduxit ab ora 
nudaque marmoreis percussit. pectora palmis. 
pectora traxerunt roseum percussa ruborem 
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There are several problems here. In v. 479 read almost certainly furoris; 
cf. 6.480 omnia pro stimulis facibusque ciboque furoris / accipit, also 
Walter of Chatillon, Alexandreis 4.377 mandunt alimenta furoris? 
(Bómer documents miser ... amor and equates amor and furor, but 
all this does not explain miser... furor.) In v. 480 read diduxit; cf. 
Amores 1.7.47, as restored by E. J. Kenney (CQ 12 [1962] 56), aut 
tunicam <a> summa diducere turpiter ora, where the MSS have sum- 
. ma . . . deducere. Ct. also Met 6.404f. suas a pectore postquam / 
diduxit uestes (deduxit A, corr. U?, Const. Fanensis). Finally, in v. 482 
we have to make a choice between tenuem . . . ruborem and roseum 
... colorem; the former is supported by Planudes’ èpúðnpa Aentév 
(AeukÓv codd., em. Boissonade.) A similar dilemma appears three lines 
later: purpureum . . . colorem (ruborem pars codd.). Shackleton Bai- 
ley objects: "Is tenuis used of colours? I should have thought that 
- vigorous pounding would produce more than a faint flush." 


3.519f. namque dies aderit, quam non procul auguror esse, 
qua- nouus huc ueniat, proles Semeleia, Liber 


read: iamque with Heinsius (cf. Hor. Sat. 1.5.20) . . . ueniet (E? W e); 
Planudes has émOnproet. jamque puts quam . . . esse out of business’ 
(Shackleton Bailey). 


4.276 ‘uulgaios taceo’ dixit ‘pastoris amores 
Daphnidis Idaei, quem nymphe paelicis ira 
contulit in saxum: tantus dolor urit amantes: 
nec loquor, ut... 


(tantos dolor urit amantes) is best taken as a parenthesis, like 3.447 
(tantus tenet error amantem), where E. J. Kenney made the same point 
(CR 20 [1970] 291). A parenthesis of this type is found in 6.18 (dist. 


7Edited by Marvin L. Colker (Thesaurus Mundi vol. 17 [Padua 1978]). The ‘auc- 
tores’ collected by Colker with great diligence, shed light here and there on the text of the 
Metamorphoses. Walters’ exemplar must have been quite good; he never seems to have a 
corrupt reading, and here, at least, he helps us to restore the truth. Shackleton Bailey 
prefers misero . . . furori, because "surely it is more natural and straightforward, hence 
more like Ovid, to say 'furnish fuel to miserable passion' than 'furnish fuel of passion to 
miserable self.' For miser as epithet of furor see Thesaurus. On top of that there is the 
tendency to have an epithet before the caesura agreeing with a noun at the end." It is true 
that Martial 12.49.7 writes succurras misero, precor, furori, but the context in Paneg. 
Lat. 10 (2), 5.1 Mynors and in Claudian, Carm. Min., App. 3.43 seems different. The 
agreement between epithet and noun, frequent as it is, could have helped to produce a 
corruption. For the thought cf. Rem. 138 haec sunt iucundi causa cibusque mali; Prop. 
3.21.4 ipsa alimenta sibi maxima praebet amor. 
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Capoferreus) and 7.116, but also 14.634ff. nec sentire sitim patitur 
bibulaeque recuruas / radicis fibras latentibus inrigat undis (hic amor, 
hoc studium) Veneris quoque nulla cupido est; cf. Virg. Aen. 11.739. 
We ought to distinguish between a 'postpositive parenthesis' (e.g. 
3.270), followed by a full stop, and a 'normal parenthesis' (e.g. 3.447) 
where the discourse goes on; Bómer in his note ad loc. obscures the 
distinction. 


4.389 finis erat dictis, et adhuc Minyeia proles 
urget opus 


read: sed adhuc B M3, ut videtur, alii. Bómer explains: ‘et’ fere id quod 
‘sed’, but this 1s the same kind of elastic explanation we have encoun- 
tered before (ad 2.144), and set practically stares at the reader. E. J. 
Kenney feels that et is more emphatic: 'and still.' He senses the danger 
of suppressing an idiom. It would be tedious to go through Bómer's 
list of ‘parallels’: some are irrelevant (-que is not the same as et); in 
1.647 and 7.687 sed should be read instead of et, as Heinsius proposed, 
and in 8.283 Bómer now accepts sed,, with all the main MSS (et is not 
even mentioned in Ánderson's apparatus). 


4.519 tum denique concita mater, 
seu dolor hoc fecit, seu sparsi causa ueneni, 
exululat 


read: seu sparsum causa uenenum with T. Faber (not recorded in 
Edwards, Slater or Anderson, but see E. J. Kenney, CR n.s. 28, 1978, p. 
252); cf. Planudes eit’ airiov rjv tò... Qáppaxov. 


4.709 tantum aberat scopulis, quantum Balearica torto 
funda potest plumbo medii transmittere caeli 


read: tortum .. . plumbum medio N U; cf. 2.727f. where Balearica 
funda 1s also the subject and plumbum the object and 5.32 contortam 
... hastam .. . misit. Walter of Chatillon, Alexandr. 1.386f. followed 
the correct reading. 


5.59 hunc ubi laudatos tactantem in sanguine uultus 
Assyrius.uidit Lycabas ... 
laudatos B M N W etc. : foedatos E F L. Read: foedatos iactantem 
sanguine uultus; cf. 7.845 foedantem sanguine uestes; in our passage in 
could be due to dittography (emem being read as emin). Cf. 13.492. 


5.103 huic Chromis... 
decutit ense caput 
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Read: demetit U?, Heinsius, Gierig (1804?), Boissonade (1822); cf. Val. 
Flacc. 3.157; Sil. Ital. 16.102. Again, Walter of Chatillon, Alexandr. 
3.47 had access to the genuine tradition. Bómer declares the phrase 
decutit ense caput "als Junktur singular,’ but adopts it without 
hesitation. 


TOT quem non, ut cetera desint, 
ore mouere potest? certe mea pectora moutt. 
ai nist opem tulero, taurorum adflabitur ore 
concurretque suae segetis tellure creatis 
hostibus aut auido dabitur fera praeda draconi. 


ore (28) . . . ore (29) seems hardly possible, but it is difficult to decide 
between ore . . . igne (h?, Ciofani ex codd., Heinsius) or forma (P U? a, 
Heinsius) .. . ore. In vv. 30f. the sense demands concurretque suae 
segeti, tellure creatis / hostibus, and segeti is well supported (N? W d). 
There is still the problem of fera praeda, as Slater saw: how can the 
victim be fierce or savage? Bómer, as usual, operates with the magic 
term 'enallage' (the savage nature of the dragon is transferred to its 
victim). Planudes translated oiktpà Agia which makes one suspect a 
form of miser in his MS; Slater conjectured mera praeda, but noua 
praeda might also be considered. Shackleton Bailey: ‘I can't track it 
down, but I feel sure that there are examples of crudelis = oixtpdc (of 
the victim).’ E. J. Kenney can only think of a much more drastic 
remedy, e.g., rapietur (31). 


7.510 robora non desunt: superat mihi miles et hostis. 


Something is probably missing before this line, as Riese suspected, but 
the line itself is curious. Aeacus is glad to offer all the help he can, and 
he boasts with the number of soldiers at his disposal; hence one would 
expect superest (cf. Trist. 2.69) mihi miles in hostem (Burman), but 
supero can be used like supersum (E. J. Kenney). 


9.9 quondam pulcherrima uirgo 
multorumque fuit spes inuidiosa procorum; 
cum quibus ut soceri domus est intrata petiti 


In v. 10 ambitiosa (Bentley) should be mentioned, and in v. 11 one 
might consider (miht) petenti; petere is ‘to seek the hand of a woman 
in marriage’; cf. 2.571 diuitibus ... procis... petebar; Virg. Aen. 
7.54; OLD 1370, s.v. ‘peto,’ 10 c. Although Bómer postulates a ‘double 
enallage, socer . . . petitus seems strange. 
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9.638 iamque palam est demens inconcessamque fatetur 
spem uenerts 


Read: inconcessaeque (Heinsius); cf. Planudes tac éAmibac tfj árte- 
popévnc... puiteuc; 10.153f. inconcessis . . . ignibus; Amores 3.4.31 
inconcessa uoluptas; Hor. Carm. 3.6.27f.; Virg. Aen 1.651; Val. Max. 
2.1.5; 7.3.10. Bómer's note is surprising: “Es ist nicht nótig, eine 
Gedankenverbindung durch Konjektur herzustellen, die sich durch 
einfache Enallage von selbst ergibt." That would be the end of textual 
criticism. See also E. J. Kenney, CR n.s. 29 (1979) 226. 


9.687 Inachis ante torum pompa comitata sacrorum 
aut stetit aut uisa est 


Read: suarum (P); Heinsius found suorum in some of his MSS (L? p?); 
but cf. 2.725 ibat eratque decus pompae comitumque suarum; 6.594 
turba comitante suarum; .696 pars o Telethusa mearum. Isis considers 
the women who worship her as ‘her own’; they might be her comites 
(9.77), but sociusque comesque sacrorum (cf. 11.94) 1s different again: 
it would mean ‘fellow-initiate,’ ovppdbotnc. 


11.20 ac primum attonitas etiamnum uoce canentis 
innumeras uolucres anguesque agmenque ferarum 
Maenades Orphei titulum rapuere theatri. 
inde cruentatis uertuntur in Orfhea dextris 
et coeunt, ut aues, si quando luce uagantem 
noctis auem cernunt, structoque utrimque theatro 
ceu matutina ceruus periturus harena 
praeda canum est 


The Thracian women first kill the birds and beasts listening to 
Orpheus; then they concentrate on him. In v. 21 innumeras seems 
corrupt: one would expect the participle of a verb meaning ‘to kill,’ 
but I cannot find a solution. In v. 22 read probably triumphi (Plan., 
edd. vett.). In v. 25 another simile is introduced, hence one should read 
structoue for structoque (the -que was probably influenced by 
utrimque); for two or three similes connected by -ue cf., e.g., 9.659f. ut 
sectae piceae de cortice guttae / u t u e (utque U V) tenax grauida 
manat tellure bitumen, / u t u e (M v! : utque A)... 


11.172 iudicium sanctique placet sententia montis 


read, perhaps, placent, i.e. iudicium et sententia sancti montis placent; 
unless this is taken as a form of hendiadys, or the singular stands 'by 
anticipation.’ There are many similar cases in the Metamorphoses 
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where the MSS vary between singular and plural (e.g. 1.199; 2.688, 
etc.), and a systematic study should be made. E. J. Kenney thinks that 
Ovid more often than not followed the principle of making the verb 
agree with the nearest part of a compound subject. See his n. on Lucr. 
3.66. 


11.174 nec Delius aures 
humanam. stolidas patitur retinere figuram, 
sed trahit in spatium uillisque albentibus implet 
instabilesque imas facit et dat posse moueri; 
cetera sunt hominis: partem damnatur in unam 
induiturque aures lente gradientis aselli. 
ille quidem celare cupit turpique pudore 
tempora purpureis temptat uelare tiaris 


In v. 177 I would suggest ima (sc. parte) for amas, though I cannot 
produce a good parallel for this kind of ellipse. In v. 178 damnari in c. 
acc. cannot be paralleled (Bómer ad loc.); phrases like damnatus in 
metallum (Pliny, Epist. 2.11.8) are clearly different. Read: parte est 
damnatus in una, and this is actually what Planudes translates, &vi 6è 
TOUTW tipopetrar TH peper. Turpique pudore (180) arouses suspicion, 
as Anderson notes; he might have mentioned C. Schenkl’s torpensque 
pudore. ] 


11.365 inde fragore graui strepitu loca proxima terret 
belua uasta, lupus, uluisque palustribus exit 
oblitus et spumis et crasso sanguine rictus, 
fulmineus, rubra suffusus lumina flamma 


Of all the variants recorded by Anderson, strepitans U* ex corr., Con- 
stantius Fanensis ex coni.,? is the most attractive (strepita S points in 
the same direction). In vv. 367f. read probably et sparsus (M) sanguine 
rictus / fulmineos (P?) cf. 3.74; 4.97; 10.550 fulmen habent acres i n (W 
in ras. : et A) aduncis dentibus apri. Prudentius, Psychom. 113f. has 
Ovid in mind, spumant: feruida rictu / sanguinea intorquens suffuso 
lumina felle. 


11.525 ut miles... 
cum saepe adsiluit defensae moenibus urbis 


Read perhaps urb:. 
11.552 unda uelut uictrix sinuataque despicit undas 


8It seems that Constantius Fanensis had access to U, because his emendations 
tend to agree with U? or U*. 
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The repetition unda .... undas is so pointless that one is tempted to 
think of unda as a 'passe-partout' word in this kind of description, like 
corpus (see above). Read with Burman sinuatas . . . alas and cf. Virg. 
Aen. 3.520 uelorum pandimus alas. An ala is a "section or reef of a 
sail" (OLD) that hangs from a horizontal bar in such a way as to 
suggest the neckline (sinus) of the tunica or toga, and the wave is 
towering over the highest alae of the ship. 


11.681 percutit ora manu lantatque a pectore uestes 
pectoraque ipsa ferit; nec crines soluere curat, 
scindit et altrici, quae luctus causa, roganti 
‘nulla est Alcyone, nulla est’ ait 


The syntax would seem to demand curans for curat (v. 682), an easy 
change considering the way in which endings are treated in A. For 
scindit Heinsius suggested caedit, but cf. Tv. 3.3.52; Petron. 124. 1.271, 
etc. 


11.718 et, quamuis aberat, corpus tamen esse liquebat, 
qui foret, 1gnorans, quia naufragus, omine mota est 


quia S alii : qui EP e alii : quis F L W alii : quid h v alii. Read nisi. 
Alcyone sees a body floating towards the shore; she does not know 
whose body it is, but he is obviously shipwrecked. 


12.86 ‘nate dea...’ inquit 
ille ‘quid a nobis uulnus miraris abesse? 
(mirabatur enim) ‘non haec, quam cernis equinis 
fulua iubis cassis neque onus caua parma sinistrae 
auxilio mihi sunt 


Read: quod... miraris abesse, / (mirabatur enim) ‘non haec’... 


13.40 optima num sumat, quia sumere noluit ulla? 
num M : nunc A/ quia MU:qui EFNPWep/ullaM 
PEFN:illaU Wep 


Read: optima nunc sumet qui sumere noluit ulla? E. J. Kenney con- 
siders nunc not necessarily better than num and points out that quia is 
followed up by quia (A2). To me the phrase rings like something of a 
Controuersia. 


13.780E. huc ferus ascendit Cyclops mediusque resedit; 
lanigerae pecudes nullo ducente secutae. 
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mediusque E N U h alli: medioque P W alii. Read: mediusque 
resedit / lanigerae pecudis; cf. Heroides 6.13 and for medius c. gen. 
Met. 8.182. 


13.966 talia decentem, dicturum plura reliquit 
Scylla deum: furit ille inritatusque repulsa 
... petit... atria Circes. 


Read: fugit; there is a contradiction between furit and inritatus. ‘Fugio 
does not seem to be uov propria’ (E. J. Kenney). 


| 14.972 ‘per, o, tua lumina’ dixit, 
“qua mea ceperunt...’ 


Read: perhaps me; cf. 378£.; Prop. 1.1.1 Cynthia prima suis miserum 
me cepit ocellis; Am. 1.10.10 (adduced by Kenney) could support the 
paradosis, but is slightly different: facies tua oculos meos capit vs. 
oculi tui oculos meos capiunt. 


14.656 adsimulauit anum cultosque intrauit tn hortos 
pomaque mirata est. ‘tanto’ que ‘potentior!’ inquit 


peritior E N? (peri in ras.) U W v : petitior Schepper. Read perhaps 
beatior, cf. 4.825 (beatior A : potentior e). | 


15.768 solane semper ero iustis exercita curis? 


Read: ego iniustis. Planudes' £ywye Abriaic d6fkoic points in this direc- 
tion, as Slater recognized. The change ero/ego is easy (cf. 9.20), and in- 
could drop out before iu- by haplography. 

I hope that these examples show how much more work remains 
to be done on the text of the Metamorphoses. 
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In all the principate of Tiberius Caesar one of the blackest years 
was A.D. 33. Rome mourned for Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus, 
for her son Drusus and for the illustrious consular Asinius Gallus. 

Confined to state custody for several years, they ended their lives 
by starvation, voluntary or imposed. To fill the tale of public woe 
came the marriage of the Emperor's grand-daughter Julia. The histo- 
rian Tacitus, whose indignation could scarcely find the words to 
denounce the misconduct of her mother Livia Julia (the wife of Drusus 
Caesar)—the affair with Aelius Seianus, that ‘municipalis adulter'— 
now goes on to disclose the melancholy fate of the daughter. She 
married beneath herself. The husband elected for a princess of the line 
of Julii and Claudii was a senator of municipal extraction, Rubellius 
Blandus. Men recalled his grandfather, a person of mere equestrian 
rank from Tibur.! 

They might have derived instruction, but no consolation, if they 
reflected that a proud disdain for the claims of blood and birth was no 
new thing among the patrician Claudii. Tiberius was running true to 
form. 

If there was in the bridegroom Rubellius a disparity of years as 
well as of station, that was less to be reprehended, if at all, being a 
common feature of dynastic matches: the elderly Quirinius, a suc- 
cessful upstart who united diplomatic talent with military capacity, 
found himself rewarded more than a dozen years after his consulate 
with the hand of Aemilia Lepida, who was to have married Lucius 
Caesar, the adopted son of Augustus.? Not that Julia, the bride of 
Rubellius, was in her first youth, as the Romans reckoned these things. 
She had already been married, as long ago as the year 20, to Nero, the 
eldest son of Germanicus. A second match, to no less a person than 
Seianus, had recently been forestalled by a political catastrophe? 


1! Tacitus, Ann. 6.27.1, cf. (for Livia) 4.3.4. 

? Ann. 3.23.1. 

3 Ann. 3.29.3. Julia’s birth is put in a.p. 3 in PIR?, J 636. Better, 5 or 6. Nero had 
just assumed the toga virilis, born presumably in 5. For the betrothal to Seianus, Dio 
58.3.9 (Boissevain - Zonaras 11.2). 
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II 


To introduce the year 33 the historian had selected two other 
weddings. It was high time for the head of the family to find husbands 
for two daughters of Germanicus, namely Julia Drusilla and Julia 
Livilla. The former he consigned to L. Cassius Longinus, the latter to 
M. Vinicius: the consular pair who opened the year 30. 

Now aged seventy-three, the recluse on the island Capreae had 
given long and-anxious thought to the matter: ‘diu quaesito.” Five 
years previously he awarded Agrippina (the eldest of the three sisters) 
to Domitius Ahenobarbus (to be consul in 32). Ahenobarbus stood 
close to the power, being the son of the elder Antonia. Not perhaps a 
judicious choice, as Tiberius might be coming to see. 

Of close kin to the dynasty, there was a Junius Silanus, now aged 
about nineteen.’ Also his coeval, the son of that excellent Lepidus (cos. 
6) who is designated 'nomini ac fortunae Caesarum proximus.'6 

This time the Princeps decided on extraneous husbands. Cassius, 
the brother of the jurist, of the plebian nobilitas, was a descendant of 
the tyrannicide, while Vinicius. belonged to the new imperial aristo- 
cracy, grandson of M. Vinicius (cos. suff. 19 B.c.). Both were congenial 
to Ti. Caesar, on various counts, notably their age, although his des- 
patch to the Senate was couched ‘levi cum honore iuvenum.’ 

The young senator takes his first bride when about twenty-two, 
not long before his quaestorship. Matrimony invites speculation, and 
sometimes repays it.” By a contrary phenomenon, marriages earlier 
and earlier had become manifest in the 'domus regnatrix.' Nero, the 
eldest son of Germanicus was united to Julia in 20, when he assumed 
the 'toga virilis.' 

In the past Tiberius Caesar had himself fallen victim to matri- 
monial arrangements in the dynasty; and after the decease of his son 
Drusus in 23 he suffered under the exacerbating presence and discords 


* Ann. 6.15.1. Drusilla was born in 16 or 17, Livilla in 18 (PIR2, J 664; 674). For 
‘diu quaesito' compare 'saepe apud se pensitato' (3.52.3): taken by Tacitus from the 
exordium of the Tiberian missive to the Senate (53f.). 

5M. Junius Silanus (cos. 46), whose father (cos. 19) had married Aemilia Lepida, 
the great-granddaughter of Augustus. 

$ Velleius 2.114.3 (writing in 30). For the son, PIR?, A 371. 

7 For the peculiar case of Paullus Fabius Maximus, the consul of 11 s.c., still a 
. bachelor about five or six years earlier (Horace, Odes 4.1), see History in Ovid (1978) 
143ff. 
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of four widows.’ A decade later he hoped to obviate vexations by 
selecting for the princesses three husbands of mature years, no obtru- 
sive ambitions, and no previous attachment to the dynasty. For a time 
at least. For himself, he had no expectations of near extinction.? 

So far motives nowhere documented but not evading rational 
conjecture. Cassius and Vinicius raise no problem. But what of Rubel- 
lius Blandus, over twenty years their senior (as will emerge in this 
enquiry), singled out to take over the grand-daughter of Caesar? 

Discredit adhered from Julia’s adulterous mother (the mistress of 
Seianus) who committed suicide after the catastrophe of October 18, 
A.D. 31. It was expedient to excise Julia from the succession. Two ways 
of disposal offered. Either seclusion or an inconspicuous marriage to a 
tranquil man well on in life. Parallels occur in the annals of dynasties 
before or since. 


HI 


It remains to investigate the extraction of C. Rubellius C. f. 
Blandus, his career as a senator, the identity of relatives and the history 
of a municipal family through four generations. Hence a variety of 
problems, some of them resolved as epigraphic evidence accrues.!? 

First of all, the year of Blandus' consulship, giving a clue to his 
age. The gravestone of Calpurnia Donata registered September 3 under 
‘Blando et Pollione': Borghesi assigned the pair to the early years of 
Tiberius. Blandus spoke in the Senate as a consular towards the end 
of the year 21; and for the colleague C. Annius Pollio was attractive, 
certainly a consul before 32.!? 

The Fast; Ostienses have now disclosed C. Rubellius Blandus, 
entering office on August 1 of 18, with M. Vipstanus Gallus (the first 
consul in a new family destined to long duration).}3 'Blandus et Pollio’ 
therefore recede. Where Annius Pollio should go remains a question: 
21, 22 or 28.'4 As for the consular pair, Borghesi was moved by the 


$ Hence one reason for departing in 26, 'certus procul urbe degere' (4.57.1). 

?'The forecast of the astrologer Thrasyllus is recorded, but at a later date, by Dio 
58.27.2 (cf. Suetonius, Tib. 62.3). 

10 For Blandus and his father see the succint account of U. Weidemann, Acta 
Classica 7 (1964) 64ff., with a valuable table of the epigraphic documents (66f.). 

u CIL, VI 14221, cf. Borghesi, Oeuvres IV, 479. 

1? Ann. 3.51.1; 6.9.3. For C. Annius Pollio, PIR?, A 627. 

13 FO VI = Degrassi, Inscr. It. XIII 1, p. 104 (first published in 1930). 

"In any event a place has to be found for Q. Sanquinius Maximus, suffect for the 
second time in 39 and praefectus urbi. 
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dating by suffecti which on funerary inscriptions quickly faded out in 
the early imperial epoch. However, a sporadic instance crops up in the 
reign of Hadrian.5 Nothings debars a consulship for a son of 
Blandus.!5 ‘The cognomen is not found in any other family, senatorial 
or high equestrian. 


IV 


Next, the Rubellii. The grandfather, the Roman knight from 
Tibur, passed into literary and social history as the first person of his 
rank to adopt the profession of teaching rhetoric. He belongs with 
the first generation of the famous Augustan orators and declaimers 
who stand on abundant show in the pages of Seneca: coeval perhaps 
with Passienus, who died in 9 B.c., or with Q. Haterius, born about 63, 
and perhaps a dozen years older than Seneca and his friend Porcius 
Latro. 

A further identity has been discovered and accepted for this 
Rubellius Blandus. Early in the year 43 Cicero commended to the good 
offices of Q. Cornificius, governing the province África Vetus, a group 
of six persons, left heirs by the businessman Q. Turius. He was a ‘vir 
bonus et honestus, and they bore the same stamp.!? One of the com- 
pany was a C. Rubellius.? Another, Sex. Aufidius, earns praise in a 
second letter: ‘splendore equiti Romano nemini cedit.'?? Finally, a 
third letter concerning L. Aelius Lamia, otherwise known as ‘equestris 
ordinis princeps' and a person of consequence already in 58 when the 
consul Gabinius ordered him to leave Rome.?! 

Rubellius and Lamia both left a firm imprint on their operations 
in Africa. An estate in the upper valley of the Bagradas is on ample 
attestation, known as the 'saltus Blandianus' adjacent to the 'saltus 
Lamianus.'?? 


I5 TT.S 7912, in December, to be assigned to 125. 

‘6 That is, perhaps the Rubellius Blandus of Juvenal 8.39ff. On whom see below, 
sub fine. But Blandus may have had a different son, by an earlier marriage. 

"7 Seneca, Controv. 2, praef, 5. 

18 Ad fam. 12.26.1. For remarks on the whole group, Historia 13 (1964) 162f. = 
Roman Papers (1979) 612. 

1? In his text (1977) Shackleton Bailey prefers 'Rubellinum' (the best mss.), citing 
in his commentary Schulze, LE 220 (three sporadic instances: CIL VI 25501; IX 1738 
(Beneventum); X 7212 (in Sicily). 

20 Ad fam. 12.27 

2 4d fam. 12.29 

22 CIT, VIII 25943, cf. 26416. 
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These knights of substance and repute were well qualified to be 
the founders of senatorial families.? Nor was business acumen incon- 
gruous with the teaching profession.** So far therefore an impeccable 
equation. 


V 


À small fact can overturn the obvious or the plausible. Tacitus 
gave no hint of any rank or occupation for the consul's father: 'patre 
praetorio' would not add anything of value. Two inscriptions reveal a 
C. Rubellius Blandus as proconsul of Crete and Cyrene. The first at 
Gortyn, calls for no comment. The second is on the eastern part of 
the propylaeum of the Caesareum at Cyrene.” A recent revision pro- 
duces ‘C. Rubellius L. [f. Blandus].'? 

The consequence is noteworthy. Acquiring the praenomen 
‘Lucius,’ Rubellius the ‘rhetor’ is disjoined from C. Rubellius the 
'negotiator.' The latter will be regarded as his brother, quite a lot older 
perhaps—at least some of that African congregation were well on in 
years.?8 The praenomen now acquires a further interest. At Marruvium 
was discovered a base dedicated to ‘C. Rubellio L. f. / Cam. [B]lando.'?? 
Perhaps the Augustan senator and proconsul. Not that it matters. 
Marruvium in the Marsian country avows more significant links with 
the Rubellii (see below). 


VI 


Their own patria furnishes three dedications.?? First, to Argive 
Juno, made by ‘C. Blandus procos.’ By suppressing the gentilicium, 


?3 Senatorial in the next generation, the Lamiae (from Formiae) advance to the 
excellent L. Aelius Lamia (cos. 3). 

24 As witness the versatile Remmius Palaemon, profitably investing in vineyards 
(Suetonius, Gram 23). 

35 AE 1930, 62 = I Cret. IV 293. 

?6 J. M. Reynolds, PBSR XXVI (1958) 30, whence AE 1360, 266. The editor argued 
for Blandus the consul (suff. 18). Against, U. Weidemann, op. cit. 67f.; W. Eck, RE, 
Supp. XIV, 588. 

21. Gasperini, Quad. Arch. Lib. 6 (1971) 7, with figs. 8 and 9. 

28 Q. Considius Gallus (Ad fam. 12.26.1) may be identical with Q. Considius, the 
high-minded capitalist who refrained from calling in his loans in the crisis of 63 B.c. 
(Val. Max 4.8.3). 

2 AE. 1975, 305. 

So ILS 3908; 3401; 196. 
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the man affects the aristocratic style of nomenclature, as did M. 
Agrippa and L. Plancus; and his brief title was the best a senator could 
manage if he had not reached a consulship. Second, the renovation of 
an ancient altar set up by the great god of Tibur: 'Iovi Praestiti / 
Hercules Victor dicavit / Blandus pr. restituit. Whether the father or 
the son may be waived. The third, to 'Diva Drusilla,' carries the name 
and filiation of the son, followed by his career '[q.] divi Aug., tr. pl., 
pr., cos., [pr]ocos. pontif.’ The enumeration is sober and dignified. It 
omits minor magistracy and military tribunate if he held either or both 
of those posts. Some may conceive surprise that in this season (the 
summer of 38 or not much later) Blandus chose not to specify Asia or 
Africa as the proconsulate. l 

The parent had not gone further than the governorship of Crete 
and Cyrene. Not on high estimation, avoided by nobiles and almost 
furnishing a guarantee that the man would never become consul. Of 
seventeen during the reigns of Augustus and his successor only one 
achieved it.?! 

However, C. Blandus L. f. was amply endowed and he had done 
well otherwise, through socially resplendent matrimony. The facts 
emerge from later evidence, to combine and furnish a complicated 
family tree that extends to the epoch of Hadrian.** The cardinal docu- 
ments are 

(1) ILS 281 (Rome): Sergiae/Laenatis f./Plautillae/matri/imp. 
Nervae/Caesaris Aug. 

(2) ILS 952 (Tusculum): [RublJelliae/[Bla]ndi f. Bassae/Octavi 
Laenatis/Sergius Octavius/Laenas Pontianus/aviae optimae. 

The construction is briefly as follows. Rubellius Blandus, the 
parent of the consul, had annexed a Sergia, presumed a daughter of the 
patrician L. Sergius Plautus. The Sergii, an ancient house, had not 
shown a consul for more than four centuries—and not to be retrieved 
by the desperate ambitions of L. Sergius Catilina. The next Sergius 1s 
disclosed by the dedication set up by a distant city: ‘L. Sergio Regis f./ 
Arn. Plauto q. /salio Palatino/patrono.'?? 

Something further 1s known about Sergius Plautus. He wrote 
about the doctrines of the Stoics.?* Like the study of Roman legal and 

31 For the list, W, Eck, Zephyrus 23-24 (1972/3) 245f. The exception is Cornelius 
Lupus (suff. 42), a personal friend of Claudius—and not likely to be one of the patrician 
Cornelii, cf. PIR?, C 1400. 

32 EK. Groag, Jahreshefte 21-22 (1924) 425ff., with stemma (435£.). The results are 
resumed in Tacitus (1958) 627f. 


33 JLS 2922 (Urso, in Baetica). 
$3 PIR!, S 378. 
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religious antiquities, philosophy (though in a lesser measure) pro- 
vided consolation for the decayed patriciate during evil days, not aban- 
doned under the peace of the Caesars and before long to be enhanced. 
Plautus bequeathed a tradition to the grandson, Rubellius Plautus. 

His time of life concerns the family tree. He might be identified 
as '[Sergius] Plaut(us),' praetor peregrinus in a.D. 2.55 If so, perhaps the 
brother rather than the father of the Sergia who married the father of 
Rubellius the consul. 

That is not all. Another Sergia married an Octavius Laenas, 
otherwise not on record. He ts the father of C. Octavius Laenas, consul 
suffect in 33. In that year died the jurist M. Cocceius Nerva (suff. 21 or 
22). Laenas took his place in the charge of the Roman aqueducts.?$ Not 
inappropriate. Laenas had given his daughter Sergia Plautilla to the 
son of Cocceius Nerva.?? 

Finally, the nexus with the Rubellu. Through his mother Sergia, 
Rubellius Blandus (suff. 18) was first cousin to Octavius Laenas (suff. 
33). He duly tightened the link by bestowing his daughter Rubellia 
Bassa on a son of Laenas.*5 

Hence a large company of persons, known only from inscriptions 
or as necessary postulates in a stemma. They illustrate the transmis- 
sion of maternal nomenclature, and sometimes its predominance. It is 
no surprise that the novus homo Octavius Laenas preferred to exalt his 
daughter by the style ‘Sergia Plautilla.’ 

The phenomenon is frequent enough —and useful for indagating 
maternal ancestry.? Another device of the new imperial nobility was 
ostentatious indeed. The latest character on the stemma is Sergius 
Octavius Laenas Pontianus (cos. 131). An earlier specimen of the gen- 
tilicium exploited in this fashion has turned up: Sergius Rubellius 
Plautus on a lead pipe at Rome.* No evidence attested a praenomen 
for Plautus, the son of Blandus and Julia. 


35 Inscr. It. XIII 1, p. 297. Groag, however, preferred to assume a son of the 
philosopher (op. cit. 432, n. 22). 

*6 Frontinus, Aq. 102. 

37 As shown by ILS 281. There is no sign that this Nerva (PIR?, C 1226) held a 
consulship. 

38 As shown by ILS 952: the (maternal) grandmother Rubellia Bassa celebrated by 
Sergius Octavius Laenas Pontianus (the consul of 131). 

59 Thus Servilia, the daughter of Q. Marcius Barea Soranus, and Fannia, daughter 
of P. Clodius Thrasea Paetus. l 

10 AE 1954, 70: adduced in Tacitus (1958) 628. 
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The Octavii Laenates are a reputable family deriving from the 
Marsian country. No need to seek help from 'Marso nescio quo 
Octavio, scelerato latrone atque egenti.'!! An Octavius Laenas held a 
magistracy at Marruvium.*? For Marsians the exit into Latium from 
the high country was Tibur, by the Via Valeria. Hence early relations 
to be surmised in forgotten history. Recently Marruvium paid honour 
to a C. Rubellius L.f. Blandus.® 


VII 


The study of Roman families and senatorial careers was styled 
long ago a sheer delight.“ If arduous, it can sometimes issue in valid 
results, not under contestation. Thus for the Rubellii, at least so far. A 
problem of ages and identities impinged that can no longer be post- 
poned: a C. Rubellius Blandus was one of the tresuiri monetales. He 
has often been taken to be the father of the consul.5 

The post is held by young men two or three years short of the 
quaestorship. Clear indications are to hand. For example, two 
moneyers in a college firmly dated to 16 B.c. become consuls in 6 and 
5.46 Both had the benefit of consular parentage, hence able to accede to 
the fasces at thirty-two or not long after, according to the regulations 
ordained in the Republic of Caesar Augustus. The new man is in a 
different case, twenty years (and often more) elapsing before his 
consulship. 

Blandus the monetalis is involved in the most intricate problem 
of Augustan numismatics. He belongs to one of the four colleges who 
signed the small brass coins, the quadrantes. The group is otherwise 
anomalous, since one half has three members, the other four.*? Dates 
for the four have been allocated in a range between the years 9 and 2.19 


3! Cicero, Phil. 11.4. He had ‘Marcus’ for praenomen (Appian, BCiv. 4.62.266). 

4? ILS 5364. 

15 AE 1975, 305. 

*5 Nepos, Vita Attici 21.4: quibus libris nihil potest esse dulcius iis qui aliquam 
cupidinem habent notitiae clarorum virorum.' That 'honesta cupido' abated in the long 
sequel, with dire consequences for the understanding of Roman history. 

55 PIR!, R 81; Nagl, RE IA, 1158. And most in the sequel. 

*6 viz. C. Antistius Vetus and L. Vinicius, cf. PIR?, A 771. 

In BMC.R. Emp. I, XCVIIT. the four were numbered and ordered as follows: 

IX Lamia, Silius, Annius 
X Pulcher, Taurus, Regulus 
XII Apronius, Galus, Messalla, Sisenna 
XIV P. Betilienus, C. Naevius Capella, C. Rubellius Blandus, 
L. Valerius Catullus 

48 Mattingly selected the years 9, 8, 5, 4. For K. Pink, however, a run from 10-7 (NZ 

LXXI [1946]) 123. Again, adopting Mattingly's temporal order, 6, 5, 8, 2 in A. Kunisz, 
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C. Rubellius Blandus had three partners lacking any clue of iden- 
tity, although by exception all possess full nomenclature. For this 
college the dating varies, with a strong tendency towards the lower 
limit.? To cut short a long discussion, no harm or vexation ensues 
when Blandus is put in the vicinity of 3 B.c.*° 

If that is so, the monetalis comes out as the future consul. To 
argue for parent would run into difficulties?! For example, not old 
enough to have a son consul in A.D. 18. In passing brief observations 
may be set on record. First, there 1s no call to put the moneyers of 
quadrantes in a close sequence. Second, the range might extend from 
11 to 1. Third, Livineius Regulus, one of the three suffecti in a.D. 18. If 
he is supposed identical with the Regulus of one college, and with 
'Reg[. . .],’ who was praetor peregrinus in 2 B.C., he can hardly have 
held the post later than 9 B.c.? Therefore about fifty when consul. A 
casual notice shows Livineius an advocate of consequence. Along with 
M. Lepidus and L. Piso he undertook to defend Cn. Piso in 20.5 The 
Livineii were already senatorial in the last epoch of the Republic.*4 


VHI 


To have Blandus a monetalis in 3 or 2 B.c., hence born about 25, 
concords with the year of his consulship. That is, acceding to the fasces 
at forty-two. For a senator of non-consular parentage, earlier access 
cannot be established under Augustus or in the first epoch of his 
successor. A pair of items concerning Caecina Severus (suff. 1 B.c.) is 
consonant with birth c. 44 B.c. In a.p. 15 he has forty stipendia behind 
him, likewise in 21.55 The first figure reckons from the military tribu- 


Recherches sur le monnayage et la circulation monétaire sous le règne d'Auguste 
(Wroclaw 1976) 153. On the latter, observe that 6 s.c. will not do for L. Aelius Lamia 
(cos. A.D. 3). 

49 For the detail, references in U. Weidemann, op. cit. 64 n. 8. Add K. Pink (8 8.c.). 

50 Discord being evident among experts, and urgent need for constant regard to 
dates and ages in the careers of senators. Some of the quadrantes might belong in the 
period a.D. 10-14, so M. Grant opined, The Six Main Aes Coinages of Augustus (1953) 
108ff. He stated that ‘prosopography affords virtually no aid.’ 

51U. Weidemann indicated a preference for the consul’s father but remained 
inconclusive (op. cit. 65. cf. 68). For the consul, T. P. Wiseman, New Men in the Roman 
Senate 169 B.C.-14 A.D. (1971) 256. 

52The praetor was not noted in PIR?, L 290. 

53 Ann. 3.11.2. 

5! From Campania, cf. T. P. Wiseman, op. cit. 237. To which, add Ann. 14.17.1. 

55 Ann. 1.64.4; 3.33.1. 
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nate, the second from the quaestorship. Caecina was of good family, 
from Volaterrae. Some of the low-born military such as Tarius Rufus 
(suff. 16 B.c.) and Sulpicius Quirinius (cos. 12) may well have had to 
wait some years. Much longer might be the delay if a man had only the 
arts of peace to commend him: that is to say, law and oratory. When Q. 
Haterius, a speaker of some note, won. that distinction in 5 B.c. he was 
then close on sixty—nearly ninety when he died in 26.5 Another 
person of this type is C. Vibius Rufus (suff. 16), frequently cited, like 
Haterius, in the reminiscences of Seneca. À stray anecdote helps. Rufus 
affected high pretensions, boasting that he owned the curule chair of 
Caesar the Dictator and a wife who had once been married to the orator 
Cicero.5? The lady cannot be Terentia.5 She is that Publilia whom her 
guardian married in 46 B.C. and divorced the next year. The fore 
either Rufus was quite inhuman in his passion for relics and antiques, 
marrying a woman nearly old enough to be his grandmother, or else he 
was considerably older, almost a generation older, than the date which 
his consulship might indicate. In fact the retardation of Rufus is con- 
firmed once he is recognized as the parent of C. Vibius Rufinus, consul 
suffect with M. Cocceius Nerva in 21 or 22.9 Rufinus acquires ample 
definition as a friend of Ovid, as an author writing about herbs and 
trees and flowers, as a proconsul in Asia, to be assigned the tenure 
36/7.8! 

The short interval after the consulship of a parent, an elderly 
novus homo, here on attestation for the first time, recurs in the sequel, 
predictably. Acquiring rank and privilege the son begins on parity 
with the most eminent in the land. 

Though only the son of a praetor, Rubellius enjoyed early favour 
from Caesar Augustus. As quaestor (c. A.D. 2) he was one of the pair 
allocated to the ruler.$? They tend to be aristocratic. For parallel to 


56 Jerome, Chron. p. 172 H, cf. Ann. 4.61. 

57 Dio 57.15.6. 

** Who became a subject of confusion and fable, allegedly transmitted ‘per 
quosdam gradus eloquentiae' to Sallust and to Messalla Corvinus (Jerome, Adv. Iov. 
1.48). 

53 A neglected inscription reveals M. Publilius Strato, freedman of Publilia and of 
C. Vibius Rufus (CILXIV 2556: Tusculum). On which, cf. CQ 28 (1978) 293f. 

$ CIL. VI 1539; 9005 = ILS 1795 (August). Thus Groag in PIR?, C 1225 (the 
consular jurist). Others have tried to put the pair in the vicinity of the year 40. 

$ For this argument, History in Ovid (1978) 85f. Rufinus ended as legate of 
Germania Superior, attested in 43 and in 45 (ILS 7076; 2283). The articles on Rufus and 
Rufinus in RE VIII A, 1979ff. were in any case defective, variously. 

6 On which, M. Cébeillac, Les Quaestores Principis, etc. (1978). 
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Blandus observe one of the four Vitellius brothers (sons indeed of a 
procurator).59 Or Ummidius Quadratus, quaestor in 14.6 Q. Vitellius 
was thrown out of the Senate in 17.5 Quadratus, after a rapid advance 
to a praetorship in 18, had to wait about twenty-two years for the 
consulate. 

Persons somewhat unlikely on a surface view may nevertheless 
have seen provinces and armies. A military tribunate omitted (like the 
post of monetalis) from the proud and sober presentation of Blandus' 
career on his Tiburtine inscription is no bar. Again, Blandus either 
before or after his praetorship may have been for a time with T1. Caesar 
on the northern campaigns (from 4 onwards). Casual allusions in Ovid 
render that hypothesis plausible for a pair of his cultivated friends, viz. 
Pomponius Graecinus (suff. 16) and Vibius Rufinus (suff. 21 or 22). 
In long absences from Rome the general needed congenial company. 


IX 


When Caesar proposed to reward an aspiring new man with one 
of the four major priesthoods, the honour normally accrued about the 
time of his consulship. Blandus became a pontifex. Along with the 
augurs they stood highest in estimation. 

In the Annales of Tacitus Rubellius Blandus makes two appear- 
ances as a speaker. In 20 he proposed a harsh penalty against Aemilia 
Lepida, the divorced wife of Sulpicius Quirinius; and in the following 
year, alone among the consulars, he supported Marcus Lepidus on the 
plea of mercy for Clutorius Priscus, the vain and incautious author of 
a premature funerary lament for the ailing Drusus Caesar.9? Then 
nothing until wedlock with Julia. 

Blandus had slipped unscathed through the season of hazard and 
peril that opened with Agrippina and her eldest son consigned to 
imprisonment in 29, to culminate in the destruction of Aelius Seianus 
and the dreadful aftermath. Meanwhile the Rubellii acquired a notable 
enhancement. In 29 L. Rubellius Geminus comes out as consul ordi- 
narius, unique on the Fasti between Pomponius Flaccus in 17 and L. 
Vitellius in 34.. Both enjoyed the friendship and confidence of the 
ruler. 


$3 Suetonius, Vit, 1.2. 

“ILS 972 (Casinum). 

65 4nn. 2.48.3. 

$$ Ovid Ex Ponto 1.6.1f£. (Graecinus) 3.4.5 and 64 (Rufinus). 
87 Ann. 3.23.2; 51.1. 
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Geminus is only a name: a younger brother of Blandus, or per- 
haps a nephew. Curiosity should have been aroused by L. Rubellius T. 
T. Geminus Caesianus on a gravestone at Rome, a boy who died at the 
age of thirteen.55 The cognomen 'Caesianus' admits of alternative 
explanations. First, the boy's father was a T. Rubellius Geminus who 
had married a Caesia. The praenomen ‘Titus’ deters. Not borne so far 
as known by the Tiburtine family—and in the whole of Italy only one 
T. Rubellius.9? 

Second therefore, and better, a product of adoption, to be 
assumed testamentary because of the retained patronymic. On that 
showing, L. Rubellius Geminus adopted the son of a T. Caesius. For 
adoption, recourse is had to relatives in the first instance. The boy 
Caesius looks like a nephew to the wife of L. Rubellius Geminus (cos. 
29). 

In any event, a link between the two families, hence a tempta- 
tion to search for others, even if not to be proved of close propinquity. 
At first sight, scant prospect. Caesii are all too frequent throughout 
Italy.?? Nonetheless, Tibur has something to offer among the better 
sort. First, the family of the lyric poet Caesius Bassus, the friend of 
Persius. He had an estate in the Sabine country, where he wrote 
poems in winter; and also a villa beneath Vesuvius, where he perished 
during the eruption.?? An inscription found on the territory of Tibur 
concerns C. Caesius Bassus: a piece of property was sold 1n his absence, 
the proceeds to be paid to two men, a Scipio and a M. Silanus.?? 

Second, L. Apronius Caesianus, the son of L. Apronius (suff. 8): 
consul in 39 and proconsul of Africa. To him belongs without doubt 
the fragment at Tibur showing the tribe of that city. It begins with 'L. 
f. Cam. / [..... Janus.'?* The military man L. Apronius was a trusted 
adherent of Tiberius Caesar—and not likely to incur danger during the 
season of Seianus. He had married a Caesia: his daughter, the wife of 
Lentulus Gaetulicus, was called either Caesia or Caesiana.?5 


68 CIT, VI 25503 (registered in PIR!, R 84 under the consul Geminus). 

8? viz, T. Rubellius L. f. Pudens (CIL V 3024: ai 

7? Over three columns in TLL, Onomasticon. 

"PIR ?, C 192. 

7 Vita Persii (twice); Schol. on Persius 6.1. 

13 CIL XIV 8471 (between Varia and Sublaqueum). Accepted as the poet himself 
in PIR?, C 192. 

^ AE 1916, 110 = Inscr. It. IV 1. 52. Not a Junius Silanus as there assumed. In 
PIR?, A 972 Groag was unduly diffident: 'nescio an.' He is registered, but not as Apro- 
nius Caesianus, on the list of African proconsuls by B. E. Thomasson, RE Supp. XIII, 3. 

15 PIR?, C 976. 
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X 


Blandus owed social ascent to his father's acquisition of Sergia. It 
carried alliance with another rising family, the Octavii Laenates, and 
through them with the consular Cocceii. Of a previous marriage for 
Blandus himself, no trace survives. It would be peculiar indeed if this 
good man refused the social norm and failed to contract a match 
shortly before his quaestorship. For some of the municipal men local 
repute and opulence outweighed the advantages (often hazardous or 
oppressive) imported by an aristocratic bride. 

It was an elderly gentleman, verging towards sixty, who won the 
hand of a princess, fifteen years subsequent to his consulship: a tran- 
quil steady person, avoiding excess, remote from feuds and annoyance. 
Life under the Caesars entailed discretion. Some of the wealthy 
paraded antique parsimony, congenial as a protest against conspicuous 
expenditure; and an aristocrat might be disposed to conceal for safety 
his talent or ambitions, passing for dull or merely amiable.76 

The qualities that Tiberius looked for when making his selection 
in 33 are not devoid of instruction. Cassius did not respond like his 
brother to a rigorous upbringing— 'facilitate saepius quam industria 
commendabatur.' Vinicius is styled ‘mitis ingenio et comptae facun- 
diae." 

Blandus was something of an orator, although not in the first 
rank for eloquence among the consulars. He might also have been a 
writer. The commentator Servius happens to cite 'Rubellius Blandus 
et Quadrigarius historici.7? Though linked to a late Republican 
annalist, this Rubellius Blandus may be an antiquarian researcher 
rather than a historian—and the rhetor rather than the consular 
(though anything can happen in a long life). Blandus 1s not likely to 
have neglected the traditions and cults of his patria. Blandus (and not 
his father) may have restored the Hercules altar at Tibur.?? 

It would be a pleasing fancy that Blandus, responsive to another 
kind of tradition (the maternal grandfather a philosopher), devoted 
anxious care to the education of his children. They came too late to 


76 A certain Cornelius Sulla was alleged a ‘simulator segnitiae’ (Ann. 14.57.3). 
Falsely, cf. 13.47. 3: ‘nullius ausi capax natura.’ 

7 Ann. 6.15.1. 

78 Servius on Georgics 1.103 (Gargara, in the territory of Thurii). 

IILS 3401. For the antiquarian writer Octavius Herennus, RE XVII, 1830. He 
dealt with Hercules Victor and the Tiburtine guild of Salii. 
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benefit from precept or example. Rubellius Plautus cannot be more 
than quaestorian in rank when he goes into exile in 60, while Blandus, 
absent from record subsequent to 38, may not have survived to com- 
plete the sixty-third year of his life (see below). 


XI 


Before the end Blandus achieved the proconsulate of Africa. It is 
certified to 35/6 by inscriptions at Lepcis.9? The abnormal delay since 
his consulship comes as a surprise, at first sight. The explanation is 
not far to seek. 

Tiberius Caesar set out with the intention of maintaining a 
decennial interval, but the system encountered sundry disturbances. In - 
Africa proconsuls had to be specially appointed or prorogued because 
of the seven years of warfare (17-24), and in Asia at least one tenure of 
two years intervened (26-28).! That was a tolerable phenomenon, 
unlike what soon became manifest. 

In a general statement Cassius Dio alludes to consular proconsuls 
retained. in office for a sexennium.®? The names and dates are worth 
knowing. The process works out as follows. In 29 the lot awarded Asia 
to- P. Petronius (suff. 19). About M. Silanus M.f. (cos. 19) there are 
certain problems: he went to Africa in 30, succeeding C. Vibius Marsus 
(suff. 17).5 Both mandates were prolonged until the summer of 35. 

It was high time for the ruler to break free from his morbid habits 
of procrastination. Prolonged tenures find apologists, it is true: a wise 
choice of governors, care for the well-being of the provincials, and so 
on. In this instance nine or ten ex-consuls were frustrated of legitimate 
aspirations—and the practice does not recur. 

In 35 Tiberius had to reach back a long way for proconsuls. For 
Asia, to Cotta Messallinus (cos. 20).84 Early in the next year the patri- 


IRT 330f., cf. also (not dated) 269; 540. 

8! AE 1934, 87 (Cos): M. Lepidus (cos. 6), an anomalous appointment. For 
Lepidus and for other proconsuls of the period, JRS 45 (1955) 29f. = Ten Studies in 
Tacitus (1970) 43£.; History in Ovid (1978) 160f. 

8 Dio 58.23.5 (under 33: no names). 

88 The tenure of Marsus was triennial (ILS 9375), i.e. from 27 to 30, but he may 
have been recalled before its expiry. As concerns Silanus, the dedication to C. Maenius 
Bassus comes in: ‘praefecto fabrum/M. Silani M. f. sexto/Carthaginis’ (ILS 6236: Tibur). 
The years may be calendar, not proconsular. A tenure for Silanus from 36 to 39 has 
found recent advocates, cf. B. E. Thomasson's list in RE Supp. XIII, 3. On which, 
remarks in Historia 30 (1981) 196f. 

9*'T'he year is not attested, but there is no other place. 
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cian C. Sulpicius Galba (cos. 22) debarred from the proconsular sorti- 
tion by ‘tristes litterae’ from Caesar, committed suicide. Asia, it 
appears, fell to Vibius Rufinus (suff. 21 or 22).955 In Africa the successor 
to Rubellius Blandus has not been ascertained. What else is known of 
Blandus can be briefly chronicled. When in 36 a conflagration laid 
waste the Aventine and a great part of the Circus Maximus, Caesar 
furnished funds to make good the damage, and a commission was 
appointed: the husbands of the three daughters of Germanicus 
(namely Ahenobarbus, Cassius, Vinicius), along with Rubellius Blan- 
dus. Another senator was added to their number: P. Petronius, like 
Blandus a recent proconsul.5? The last trace of Blandus belongs to the 
year 38 when he set up the dedication to ‘Diva Drusilla.’ His name does 
not occur in the context of dynastic plots or perturbations before or 
after the death of Caligula. Kinship with the dynasty might have con- 
ferred a public funeral.® In 43 the widow fell a victim to intrigues of 
Valeria Messallina.? Nor was much to be heard of the three noblemen 
who married the daughters of Germanicus. Cassius was compelled by 
Caligula to surrender his wife to the young Aemilius Lepidus, his 
coeval friend —and the designated successor to the throne. Cassius was 
an easy-going fellow. Vinicius, however, turned out to be a man of 
spirit. After the assassination of Caligula. he was eager to make a bid 
for the power. Although Vinicius sought thereafter to appear harm- 
less, and survived for a season with a second consulship in 45, he 
perished in the next year, poisoned, so it was alleged, by Valeria Mes- 
sallina. Ahenobarbus had succumbed to a natural death in 40. 


85 Ann. 6.40.2. 

86 As argued in History in Ovid (1978) 85f. A difficulty has since been removed. P. 
Lentulus Scipio, it seemed, should have that tenure (PIR?, C 1398, cf. 251). A new 
document puts him under Claudius: from Hierocaesareia in Lydia, noted under Inschr. 
Ephesos III 659. 

81 The next known is L. Piso (cos. 27), cf. Dio 59.27.2. Tacitus was in error (Hist. 
4.48.1.), cf. Historia 30 (1981) 197. 

88 Ann. 6.45.2. 

89 As Caligula for Sex. Pompeius (Seneca, De trang. 11.10): to be presumed the son 
of the consul of 14. 

?? Dio 60.18.4. Her memory was cherished for forty years by Pomponia Graecina, 
the widow of A. Plautius, the first governor of Britain (Arm. 13.32.3). Not irrelevant to 
the personal knowledge that accrued to the young Cornelius Tacitus. 
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XII 


Rubelhus Blandus is not merely a Roman consular who gets 
attached to the stemma of the Julii and Claudii and serves, in his own 
person or by contrast with others, to illustrate vicissitudes in the dy- 
nasty. The rise of the Rubellii is one of those casual facts that dispel 
conventional notions about Roman political life and confirm the 
aristocratic Princeps as a steady patron of novi homines. Tiberius was 
a Jealous custodian of 'pietas.' What obligation he honoured in pro- 
moting the Rubellii and in finally introducing this municipal strain 
into alliance with the dynasty, that cannot be known. Did he benefit 
when a young man from the lessons of the first knight to give public 
instruction at Rome??! Or were the Rubellii steady adherents of the 
Claudii Nerones in troubled times? 

Other cities of Latium were drawn into the strife of Roman fac- 
tions, and eventually into civil warfare. For Marcus Antonius the 
fabled descent from Anto, a companion of Hercules, indicates Tibur as 
the 'ultima origo' of the family.? And it was suitable that Caesar's 
adherent should lay hands on the Tiburtine villa of Metellus Scipio.” 
Nor are partisans beyond detection.” 

On the other side, the Coponii, who enjoyed wealth and esteem.” 
One of them; proscribed by the Triumvirs, owed salvation to his wife's 
intercession with Antonius.?9 This Coponius, or another member of 
the family, became a Caesarian by the year 32. He earned merit 
through the unfriendly comment uttered in the Senate about another 


91 His model for Latin eloquence was Messalla Corvinus, cf. Suetonius, Tib. 70.1: 
‘quem senem adulescens observarat’ (with inadvertence to their respective ages). 

32 Plutarch, Ant. 4. 

9 Cicero, Phil. 5.19; Ad fam. 12.2.1 (on this villa, and a misconception about it, cf. 
CQ 28 (1978), 294 [.). 

Antonius held a military parade at Tibur on November 29 of 44, many senators 
attending (Rom. Rev. [1939] 126). Three years later, on the eve of the Perusine War, 
Tibur surrendered temple treasures (on loan) to Octavian (Appian, BCiv. 5.24.97). 

“In the first place, Munatius Plancus (cos. 42). For C. Geminius, Historia 4 
(1955) 62f. = Roman Papers (1979) 282. For Manius (active in 41), Historia 13 (1964) 
119 = RP 597f. 

For some hesitations, T. P. Wiseman, New Men In the Roman Senate 139 B.C. -14 
A.D. (1971) 233; 2391. Geminius has the ‘Camilia,’ also the tribe of Pisaurum. 

% For the Coponii, T. P. Wiseman. op. cit. 226. 

96 Appian, BCiv. 4.40.170. 
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Tiburtine, the great Munatius Plancus, general and DIOE and the 
paragon of renegades.?? 

Political allegiances of the first Rubellius may have brought 
material damage during the civil wars, compelling him to turn his 
talents in another direction. Success in his new profession—or rather, 
perhaps, the reward of ‘fides,’ for Tiberius did not forget the Repub- 
lican and Pompeian allies of his family—repaired the fortunes of the 
Rubellii. Tacitus comments upon their wealth and refers to the ances- 
tral estates; in Asia, not in Africa.% 

Like other new names of note in the history of Rome, 'Rubellius' 
turns out on investigation to be rare and restricted in its provenance.?? 
It was not carried by ‘negotiatores’ to the countries of the East, it is 
absent from the Illyrian and Balkan lands. In the western provinces it 
occurs once only in Spain, once in África, twice in Sardinia, not at all 
in Narbonensis. Nor are Rubellii at all frequent in the various regions 
of older Italy, from Etruria and Picenum down to Calabria.!? It may 
be that this single municipal gens, with its clients and its freedmen, 
accounts for most of them: almost the only praenomina found are 
‘Gaius’ and ‘Lucius.’ 

Passienus the orator, a contemporary of the Tiburtine knight 
L. Rubellius Blandus, may serve for parallel. His name is patently 
Etruscan, and exceedingly uncommon.!?! The Passieni are a solitary 
family, extinct after the third generation: the last Passienus left no son. 
The match between C. Rubellius Blandus and the princess Julia was 
blessed with offspring, four children.!° No grandchildren in the male 
line are attested. The termination of the Rubellii, however, is not 
caused by infertility: it was accelerated by the Emperor Nero. 

A wider theme emerges, the social and political recompense now 
open to liberal studies. A few names suffice to declare the matter. 
Vibius Rufus got to the consulate in the end. Likewise old Haterius, an 
orator of portentous and proverbial fluency, commemorated by a say- 
ing of Augustus and condemned by an obituary notice in Tacitus.!9? 


7 Velleius 2.83.3. 

938 Ann. 14.22.3. 

33 Only one inscr. is cited by Schulze, LE 220 (CIL XI 15539: Luca). 

100 Transpadana offers one (CIL V 3024: Patavium). 

101 Schulze. LE 213, citing CIL XI 2376 = CIE 868 (Clusium). No specimen in 
Wiseman, op. cit. 249. 

102 viz, Plautus, Rubellia Bassa, the boy or child Drusus Blandi f. revealed by his 
brother (CIL VI 16057)—and, not attached to the stemma in PIRI, R 80, the Rubellius 
Blandus of Juvenal 8.39ff. 

105 Seneca, Controv. 4, praef. 7; Tacitus, Ann. 4.61: 'eloquentiae, quoad vixit, 
celebratae: monumenta ingeni eius haud perinde retinentur', etc. 
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He also married a daughter of M. Agrippa—his son, D. Haterius 
Agrippa is described as a relative of Germanicus Caesar.!% 

The original Passienus possessed a talent that could be named in 
the company of Pollio and Messalla.5 His son, L. Passienus Rufus, 
became consul ordinarius (4 B.C.) and proconsul of Africa, while his 
grandson equalled and even surpassed the distinction of Rubellius 
Blandus. Adopted by the minister of state, Sallustius Crispus, he held 
two consulates and married two princesses, Domitia the aunt of Nero 
and Agrippina his mother: Agrippina, it is alleged, encompassed his 
end and inherited his fortune.!96 

On a surface view the orators whose purple patches adorn Sen- 
eca's compilation are a strange assortment of stylists and pedants, 
remote from the courts, the Forum, or the Curia. Some atleast had their 
feet firmly planted on the ground—or on the political ladder. Others 
established a renown which their sons were able to exploit. Names like 
'Passienus, ‘Haterius’ and ‘Rubellius’ exhibit the fine flower of 
municipal and Italian talent." Provincials are already on the way. 
The Spaniard Porcius Latro was a notable declaimer. His friend, the 
Roman knight from Corduba, who preserved these memorials of the 
Augustan schools, had a son who became the dominant literary figure 
of his epoch, a persona grata at Court, a power behind the throne.!09 


XII 


Brought into alliance with the dynasty, the Rubellii soon declare 
the fatal effects of that propinquity. Rubellius Blandus, it is true, had a 
peaceful end, but his son was among the illustrious victims of the 
Neronian tyranny. In the degree of descent from Augustus, Rubellius 
Plautus was the peer and equal of Nero, so Tacitus stated.!?? Hence 
suspect and vulnerable. The unobtrusive habits of the young man, his 


994 Ann. 2.51.1. 

105 Seneca, Controv. 3, praef. 14. 

106 Schol. on Juv. 4.81. 

107 None of those three names is found in CIL I? or in Degrassi, ILLRP. 

Schulze in LE 269 cites for ‘Haterius’ only D. Aterius Arruntius (CIL VI 12450), 
but he notes 'Hatilius' and the Etruscan ‘Hatile,’ (286). The name is infrequent. Observe 
three specimens in Etruria, CIL XI 2046 (Perusia); 2650 (Saturnia); 3208 (Neper). 

108 For the elder Seneca, and for the other Spanish rhetores, see M. T. Griffin, JRS 
62 (1972) 1ff. 

109 Ann. 13.19.3: ‘per maternam originem pari ac Nero gradu a divo Augusto.’ Not 
by blood, on which some set store, as Agrippina: 'se imaginem veram, caelesti sanguine 
ortam' (4.52.2). Rubellius Plautus descended from Octavia, the sister of Augustus. 
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attachment to the traditional virtues, gave no protection, his devotion 
to the teaching of the Stoics aggravated his nocivity. 

Plautus came early into danger. The mother of Nero, angry at 
being thrust aside from the power, had designs on the young man, so it 
was alleged (Ann. 13.19.3). A short respite, and in 60 a comet appeared, 
portending change and alarming the ruler of the world; and experts or 
the credulous made public an ominous sign when a thunderbolt struck 
the country palace (Nero dining there) at Sublaqueum in the territory 
of Tibur (14.22.1 ff.). Therefore Nero indited a letter to Plautus, encou- 
raging him to depart from Rome to a retreat in Asia, where he pos- 
sessed ancestral estates (22.3). Plautus survived for five years, until a 
centurion arrived with the fatal mandate (57f.). 

The historian, refusing to let his exposition decline into the biog- 
raphy of a Caesar, concentrated emphasis in his third hexad on three 
victims of Nero: Annaeus Seneca, Thrasea Paetus, Domitius Corbulo. 
To that design Rubellius Plautus contributes an example of consum- 
mate artistry and structure. He is also a vital link in historical 
transactions. 

On his first entrance the dynastic antecedents are alluded to 
(13.19.3), and the episode concludes ominously with 'Plautus ad 
praesens silentio tramissus est,’ (22.2). The second, evoking ‘nobilitas 
per matrem ex Julia familia’, conveys his unimpeachable morality and 
conduct (14.22.1). Then, Seneca extruded, Tigellinus now emergent as 
the evil counsellor is employed to warn Nero against philosophy, 
citing Plautus as a pernicious specimen. Not only his affecting 
'veterum Romanorum imitamenta' but ‘adsumpta etiam Stoicorum 
adrogantia sectaque quae turbidos et negotiorum adpetentes faciat' 
(57.3). 

The historian's procedure is patent, and noteworthy the first 
occurrence of the word ‘Stoicus’ in the Annales, the first signal to 
incriminate the sect and doctrine as a political menace to the security 
of ruler and government. 

The account of Plautus' end in Asia brings up a rumour that he 
had been in touch with Corbulo, at the head of a great army (58.2). 
Likewise his wife's father, Antistius Vetus (cos. 55), who sent a mes- 
senger to Plautus counselling suicide. (15.3). Next, when at the end of 
65 Vetus is prosecuted, the name of Plautus 1s duly adduced (16.10.1). 

In the following year Nero brought to destruction ‘Virtus ipsa’ in 
the persons of Thrasea Paetus and Barea Soranus (16.21.1). To charges 
against the latter the prosecutor added 'amicitia Plauti' (23.1). More 
significant and totally revealing is the language in which Cossutianus 
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Capito (in a private interview) incites Nero to action against Thrasea. 
With appeal to past history he indicts ‘ista secta’ as subversion to all 
ordered authority (22), 

No reader of normal alertness would miss the precedent (Tigel- 
linus on Plautus), the development and climax of a theme, the devices 
of a coherent historian. 


XIV 


Tacitus conjured up all his resources to embellish, and to mag- 
nify, Rubellius Plautus, admirable in the conduct of his life, constant 
and courageous at the end, with philosophers in attendance: the Greek 
Coeranus and Musonius the Etruscan. A model and a lesson, breeding 
corroborated by doctrine—and not the sort of character Juvenal could 
use. The satirist presents for the scorn and delectation of his readers 
another Rubellius, the archetype of the stupid and incompetent aristo- 
crat. He is a Rubellius Blandus, a son of Julia: 


his ego quem monui? tecum est mihi sermo, Rubélli 
Blande. tumes alto Drusorum stemmate, tamquam 
feceris ipse aliquid, propter quod nobilis esses, 
ut te conciperet quae sanguine fulget Iuli. 
(8.31-42) 


Blandus exhibits no merit in any arts of peace or war, only pedi- 
gree. He has neither hands nor feet, he resembles a stone image, a 
herm: 


at tu 
nil nisi Cecropides truncoque simillimus Hermae. 
nullo quippe alio vincis discrimine quam quod 
illi marmoreum caput est, tua vivit imago. 
dic mihi, Teucrorum proles, animalia muta 
quis generosa putet nisi fortia? 
(8.52-57) 


In short, a lump of living statuary. If Juvenal is given credit, 
Blandus is a deleterious brother of the exemplary Plautus, an addition 
to the stemma of the Rubellii. The poem, be it noted, is strongly 
Neronian in tone, in matter, in personal names. 

The inept nobilis is not certified outside the pages of Juvenal. He 
may well be genuine—decayed families survive unrecorded by histo- 
rians or by the consular Fasti. Yet he might be only a plausible and 
malignant invention. To men who wrote under Trajan and Hadrian, 
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in recent memory of the brief and calamitous reign of Nerva, the 
claims of aristocracy, old and new, and the antithesis between virtus 
and pedigree, that was a theme of contemporary moment. The name 
"Rubellius' bore a peculiar significance for a satirist, or for a historian. 

Juvenal’s choice of names demands careful scrutiny. Indeed, a 
full analysis is desirable.!!?^ There are traps for the unwary. In this 
satire he addresses a ‘Ponticus’ (8.1, cf. 74ff.); and a ‘Creticus’ comes in 
(38). They have been acclaimed as degenerate descendants of illustrious 
houses.!!! In fact, no nobilis had taken ‘Ponticus’ as a triumphal cog- 
nomen, and the Metelli were extinct long since. 

Referring to characters in recent history, Juvenal normally 
employs a single name, as witness the ten members of Domitian's 
council in Satire 4. Apart from Rubellius Blandus, there are four 
exceptions. Rubrenus Lappa (7.72) is defined as a dramatic poet; and 
Carrinas Secundus (8.264f.) is on ready identity. Nor is there cause for 
questioning Crepereius Pollio (9.6f.) as a person of some notoriety. 
Observe Crepereius Gallus (the companion of Agrippina), who per- 
ished when the vessel collapsed in the Bay of Naples.!!? Finally, Volu- 
sius Bithynicus, the friend to whom Juvenal dedicated one of his last 
poems (15.1). 

Rubellius Blandus therefore may be assumed a known figure in 
Roman society, a brother of Plautus and perhaps named in the Histo- 
riae of Cornelius Tacitus.!}3 That author would not miss the death of 
Junia Calvina in 79, the last in the descent from Divus Augustus. 
When the doors of the Mausoleum sprang open, Vespasian was not 
dismayed. The portent, he said, pertained to Junia Calvina.!'4 


XV 


M. Cocceius Nerva was produced somehow or other as emperor 
after the assassination of Domitian. Not a person of character or talent. 


119 See meanwhile the excursus in G. Highet, Juvenal the Satirist (1954) 289-94. 
For brief comments, AJP 100 (1979) 256ff. 

1G, Highet, op. cit. 272 (Ponticus); 63 and 293f. (Creticus). 

112 Ann. 14.5.1 To be presumed identical with, or related to, the imperial procu- 
rator C. Crepereius Gallus, cf. B. Levick and S. Jameson, JRS 54 (1964) 98, whence AE 
1964, 173 (Pisidian Antioch). 

113 Further, possibly the consul suffect in the pair 'Blandus et Pollio’ (CIL VI 
14221). But Blandus may have left a son by an earlier marriage. 

14 Suetonius Divus Vesp. 23.4 Calvina was a daughter of M. Silanus M. f. (cos. 19) 
and Aemilia Lepida. 
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The line of the Cocceii (the grandfather and the father), had exhibited 
eminent jurists, but Nerva did nothing to perpetuate the tradition. His 
nobility was not Republican—the Cocceii derive from the Triumviral 
period—but conspicuous, now that four generations had passed since 
the Battle of Actium, sparse indeed being the old families that out- 
lasted the first dynasty. Nerva himself had been a figure at Court and in 
high society, extravagantly honoured by Nero after the conspiracy of 
Piso.!!5 Vespasian conferred on him an eponymous consulate, Domi- 
tian a second. Further, a link with the line of Caesar Augustus can be 
discovered, though not of consanguinity—his maternal uncle Octavius 
Laenas had married Rubellia Bassa, daughter of Blandus and of 
Julia.!!$ Nerva already possessed the qualities, none of them resplend- 
ent, that made him an attractive candidate. How far the identity of his 
aunt by marriage can have counted is a question that must elude 
answer. Something was made of it when it had ceased to matter. The 
ashes of Nerva were consigned to the Mausoleum of the Caesars.!? 

When he had reigned for not much more than twelve months, 
Nerva adopted as his son and successor M. Ulpius Traianus, the legate 
of Germania Superior. That Nerva should have passed over his next of 
kin in favour of Trajan will surprise only those who fancy his action a 
free decision.!!? The hand of the political managers and the allies of 
the army commanders is surmised.!!? If pedigree and social prestige 
account for the elevation of Nerva, those prescriptions were firmly set 
aside in favour of the virtus of the new nobility when Trajan was 
chosen and imposed as emperor. 

Nerva was effete and obsolete. The Italian novi homines had run 
their course. The Cocceii came from the old Latin colony of Narnia, in 
the south of the Umbrian country, the Octavii Laenates were Marsian, 
the Rubellii Tiburtine. Tacitus speaks for his own class, the magnates 
of Transpadana, Narbonensis and Spain. If the message 1s often covert 


u5 Ann. 15.72.1 (ornamenta triumphalia and a statua triumphalis in the Forum). 

M6TL'S 952, cf. above. 

W Epit. 12.10. 

118 Kinsmen are mentioned in Dio 68.4.1. Nerva when emperor paid public 
honour to his mother Sergia Plautilla (ILS 281). Her brother, Octavius Laenas, married 
Rubellia Bassa, their son leaves no trace; he was first cousin to Nerva. 

One of the suffecti of 97 was ‘Sef’, the colleague of Domitius Apollinaris (AE 1954, 
220). Possibly a Sergius Octavius Laenas, better Sex. Hermetidius Campanus attested as 
legate of Judaea in December of 93 (CIL. XVI, App. no. 12). On this question cf. JRS 54 
(1954) 81 f. 

113 For this conception, Tacitus (1958) 13ff.; 35f. 
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and oblique, being disguised by Republican themes in his 4nnales and 
by his predilection for the ‘magna nomina,’ it sometimes emerges in a 
startling fashion. The indignation he proclaims at the misalliance of 
Julia the granddaughter of Tiberius Caesar seems exaggerated. 

Tacitus emphasises the equestrian grandfather, but is silent 
about the station of Blandus’ father. Now another commoner had 
married a princess in the same year, M. Vinicius (cos. 30). How much 
better was he than Rubellius? The father and the grandfather of Vin- 
icius had been consuls, but his extraction was municipal, from Cales 
in Campania (6.15.1). The facts are given, but extenuated. Anger is 
absent. Very different the comment on the marriage of Julia. 

The placing of the item will furnish instruction. Tacitus care- 
fully explained the death of the consular Cocceius Nerva, who, tired of 
life and tired of six years with Tiberius on the island, resolved to make 
an end by starvation, despite earnest entreaty from his friend (26.1.f.). 
Then, after brief report about the extinction of Agrippina and Plan- 
cina (26.3), he proceeds, with ‘tot luctibus funesta civitate,’ to insert the 
marriage of Blandus and Julia (27.1), and passes to the decease of the 
Prefect of the City, Aelius Lamia, 'extremo anni’ (27.2). Tacitus thus 
disjoins Julia from the other princesses (Drusilla and Livilla) with 
whose marriages the year opened (15.1). The source followed by Cas- 
sius Dio grouped the three together, although not in initial promi- 
nence, and of them naming only Julia. They come up in sequence toa 
journey of Tiberius to the near vicinity of Rome.!?° 

The disjunction operated by Cornelius Tacitus lodges the mar- 
riage of Blandus and Julia in a melancholy context—‘pars maeroris 
fuit.' The consular historian (suff. 97) cannot be acquitted of a mali- 
cious design. He indulged in a subversive attack upon the pretensions 
of the Italian aristocracy in his own day. It has something to do with 
Nerva. 

Similarly Juvenal. That he should set upon a relative of Nerva 
when launching his invective against birth and pedigree is by no 
means inappropriate. He lays emphasis on the dynastic blood of his 
Rubellius Blandus, 


tumes alto Drusorum stemmata, tamquam 
feceris ipse aliquid propter quod nobilis esses 
ut te conciperent quae sanguine fulget Iuli. 
(8.40-42) 


120 Dio 58.21.1. In Tacitus the Emperor's absence from Capreae is first alluded to 
lower down: 'deviis plerumque itineribus ambiens patriam et declinans' (6.15.3). At the 
beginning of the previous year he got as far as the gardens beside the Tiber (6.1). 
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He forgot, if he ever knew, how recent was the nobility of the Rubellii. 
Juvenal declaims about plebeian talent, eloquence coming out of the 
people, and a base-born advocate who might plead in the courts on 
behalf of a dumb aristocrat and elucidate the law: 


gaudia longa feras. tamen ima plebe Quiritem 
facundum invenies, solet hic defendere causas 
nobilis indocti; veniet de plebe togata 
qui iuris nodos et legum aenigmata solvat. 
(47-50) 


The satirist makes his point. He might have sharpened it with a 
reference to the origin of the Rubellii. Juvenal's Rubellius Blandus is 
not just any incompetent scion of the nobility. Luxury and torpor 
dishonour the 'bonae artes' of an energetic ancestor, the municipal 
knight who taught the art of public speech. 


RONALD SYME 
WOLFSON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


INTERPRETATIONS 


ARISTOPHANES AND SOPHRON? 


In the Frogs (1331-1363) Aristophanes has Aeschylus treat the 
audience to a mischievous critical parody of Euripides' monodies. A 
terrifying dream has broken the sleep of the heroine, who turns out to 
be a housewifely type. She calls on her servants to help her prepare 
apotropaic measures to avert the omen of the dream. But then she 
makes the tragic discovery that the horrendous portent of the dream 
has already been accomplished; she calls her neighbor (?) to witness 
that Glyce has snitched her rooster and run off with it. While the 
dastardly deed was being accomplished, says she, she had been hard at 
work on her spinning so that she could take it to market in the 
morning. She then summons the Cretan archers seconded by Artemis 
with her hounds and Hecate with her torches to search the premises 
and particularly Glyce's apartment in quest of the stolen goods. 

The applicability of this parody to Euripides is obvious enough 
in a number of ways. As a takeoff on his fondness for reports of dreams 
it has often been compared with that of Hecuba (Hec. 59ff.). Then 
there is the oxymoron of vxav dipoxov (1334) and the pathetically 
repeated words such as ġóvia $óvia. But what is perhaps most striking 
is the really comic contrast between the unexceptionably tragic eleva- 
tion of the opening (1331-1340) with the utter bathos of the chicken 
stealing (1341-1363). This latter is the very sort of homely "realistic" 
touch of which Euripides is made to boast (959): 


olketa rpáypar. elodywy, oi; xpupeO. oic Edveopev. 


If we had wondered at Aristophanes' effrontery in making Euripides 
argue that it is a virtue of his poetry to teach the Athenians to be more 
careful managers of their domestic economy and to be suspicious 
(971-979) we now discover that he was only setting him up in straw in 
order to let Aeschylus knock him down with his parody. 

The picture of the poor lorn woman (a widow no doubt) at work 
far into the night, spinning her flax to take to the market in the 
morning, aroused from her brief sleep by a nightmare only to find that 
the dream’s foreboding is already realized in the onrushing loss of her 
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rooster and the way she then summons up the dread powers of the 
night to help her pursue the thief has a familiar ring for me. But the 
ring can hardly be true, for what it recalls is Theocritus! Pharmaceu- 
tria (IL). The reminiscence lies in the fact that Simaetha is another poor 
lorn woman who has, in her own opinion, been cruelly wronged, seeks 
aid and vengeance at dead of night from the powers of the dark and is 
the teller of her own sad fate. Once this chain of association is set up I 
am also reminded of Herodas’ mime entitled the Dream (VIII). It is not 
only that a dream is involved and that the narrator sets the scene as 
well as telling the dréam, but the scene is a very similar domestic one. 
The dream, of course, becomes a parable and the parable 1s the point of 
the poem. Now no one, so far as I know, has been so misguided as to 
suggest that Theocritus, perhaps even less Herodas, drew any inspira- 
tion in these cases from Aristophanes. In fact we are told by the scho- 
liast on the Pharmaceutria that Theocritus was basing the Idyll to 
some extent on Sophron, and A. S. F. Gow in his commentary allows 
that “T. may have borrowed some hints from Sophron”’ at least. And, 
whether Herodas wrote mimes in iambics or wrote iambics on subjects 
appropriate to the mime, such scenes as that at the opening of the 
Dream must owe something to Sophron. 

If, then, the Theocritean scene and scenario owe something to 
Sophron I would like to raise the question as to whether Aristophanes’ 
parody may not do so. Such an idea might seem to be excluded on 
chronological grounds. Sophron's dates are far from certain. The 
Souda places him in the time of Euripides. That kind of vague syn- 
chronism is not very helpful. But according to Photius' Lexicon (s.v. 
‘Pnyivouc) Sophron's son Xenarchus, at the prompting of Dionysius I, 
lampooned the people of Rhegium as cowards. Now Dionysius' 
trouble with Rhegium came to a head in 388 or soon thereafter and he 
destroyed the city in 387 (Diod. 14.3). If Xenarchus was at least twenty 
at this time, as one might assume, he would have been born no later 
than 407. Adding another thirty years for his father's age at the time of 
Xenarchus' birth we would arrive at 437 for Sophron's birth, and this 
date could obviously be moved back ten or even twenty years without 
serious improbability. Rough and ready as this calculation may be it 
suggests that Sophron could have been writing his Mimes at a time 
that would in the abstract admit of Aristophanes having been aware of 
them. 

One piece of information seems to stand in the way of acceptance 
of such a hypothesis. Diogenes Laertius (3.18) tells us that Plato is 
believed (6oket) to have been the first to bring manuscripts of Soph- 
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ron’s Mimes, which had hitherto been neglected (rjugAnuéva), to 
Athens. Assuming that Diogenes is to be believed even when he puts in 
a saving Soxei, when would Plato have brought these works back from 
Syracuse? His visits to Syracuse ended in 387, 365, and 360 respectively, 
all too late to have had anything to do with the Frogs. 

If, on the other hand, one were to argue that Diogenes' testimony 
is shaky it might be supposed that at least limited knowledge of the 
Mimes could have come to Aristophanes in Athens before 406. In view 
of the Athenian disaster at Syracuse it seems highly improbable that 
the importation of the Mimes could be placed between 414 and 406, 
especially if Syracuse was the only source for copies. I should not like 
to pursue the argument beyond this point and certainly cannot say that 
I am convinced by my own chain of evidence. All I can say 1s that the 
scenario in Frogs 1341-1363 seems to me un-Euripidean, that it is 
reminiscent of mime literature, and raise the question of the possible 
significance of this. 


Lrovp W. DALy 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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ARTEMIDORUS DALDIANUS, ONIROCRITICA 3.24 


R. A. Pack's authoritative text (Leipzig 1963) reads: 


"Er? dpiotepa rtepipepArjo0a: rj órig notè yeAoiwe «ai pr) koopiwe não 
Ttovnpóv Kai npòc taic anpaciaic 61acoppióv kai karay&Aura Óriopetvat 
onpaivel. 


Robert J. White, The Interpretation of Dreams: Oneirocritica by 
Artemidorus (Park Ridge 1975) 164 renders: 


"Dressing oneself to the left side or in any ridiculous or unseemly 
manner whatsoever is a sign of bad luck for everyone. In addition to 
unemployment, it signifies that the dreamer will endure ridicule and 
mockery.” : 


Father A. J. Festugiére, Artémidore: La Clef des Songes Ontrocri- 
ticon (Paris 1975) 192-93 renders:? 


! T owe knowledge of this book to Professor Georg Luck. Festugière prefers after 
Reiff 'Ernapicrepd in 3.24, 25: see IG 11II.3.67.8. 
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“Etre vétu avec gaucherie ou, en quelque maniére que ce soit, de facon 
ridicule et inélégant est mauvais pour tous et indique, outre le chómage 
qu'on subit, raillerie méchante et risée." 


"Dressing oneself to the left side," apart from neglecting the tense 
of the infinitive, is a literal translation without meaning in English. 
“To be dressed awkwardly” makes sense; but I do not think it is what 
the Greek means. What Er dpiotepd nepiBeBAo8a means in English 
is “to have dressed backwards”; that is back to front, to have put on a 
cloak backwards, or a left shoe on the right foot. At Onzrocritica 3.25 
'Em dpiotepd yedader is to write backwards, Festugiére’s Ecrire de 
droit à gauche. My interpretation is assured by Acta Thomae 92 
(111.206.1-4 Lipsius-Bonnet), where after rising and inadvertently 
putting his left sandal on his right foot, Charisius rightly expects the 
worst: 


"Op0pov 5 yevouévou dmeAOov ó Xapicioc &vebóoaro, kai TÒ doiorepóv 
onó6nya eic tóv SeGidv móða órigorjoaro. kai Emoywy eelnev npdc trjv 


$! » 2 


Muyóovtav: Ti dpa éotiv todto to nodypa; 


WILLIAM M. Caper, III 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO AT BOULDER 
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TWO CRUCES IN SENECA, 
DE VITA BEATA 25.2 


As there is no difference between pleasure and hardship, why not 
demonstrate one's virtue in prosperity rather than in adversity and 
poverty? Quid ergo est?—asks Seneca. 


Malo quid mihi animi sit ostendere praetextatus et T causatus 
quam nudis scapulis aut T sententis. 


In a recent issue of AJP (101 [1980] 446) A. W. Camps rushed to 
rescue this text from the tormentum crucis. In place of the nonsensical 
causatus, the reading of our best authority, the codex Ambrosianus, he 
proposes to read canusinatus. The wool of Canusium was indeed 
famous, and it was used, as Camps notes, "for the warm outer- 
garment, called the paenula." I object to this sanatio, for however 
captivating it might appear, it is guilty of three crimina. 
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First, nihil novi sub sole. 'The reading canusinatus appears in 
Muretus' edition of Seneca, Rome 1585; and Muretus claims to have 
derived it from a codex Siculus.! The first reaction of the present writer 
to Camps’ idea was to attempt a counter-emendation: caustatus (causia 
or causea .was a Macedonian head-gear, but it was also known at 
Rome, cf. Mart. 14.29). A glance at L. D. Reynolds' OCT apparatus 
(Oxford 1977) saved this writer from rushing this old? (and indefen- 
sible) emendation into print. As the German saying goes, hier ist der 
Hund begraben: Reynolds does not list the reading canusinatus, nor is 
it to be found in any recent edition of Seneca. To come across 1t one has 
to go to older books, for instance the edition by C. R. Fickert (see n. 1)? 
the famous fourth edition of Lipsius (Antverpiae 1652) or, surprisingly 
enough, the school edition by J. F. Hurst and H. C. Whiüng (New 
York 1877). 

Second, a credible emendation must fit smoothly into the rhetor- 
ical structure of the sentence. Camps' emendation violates this rule. 
There are two cruces in the text; while trying to remove the first of 
them Camps states expressly that the merits of Lipsius! semitectis 
(which he prints in lieu of the other crux) "are irrelevant here." Now, 
quite to the contrary, the merits or demerits of Lipsius' conjecture are 
very relevant here. 

The sentence in question has either chiastic or parallel structure. 
In the former case Seneca is contrasting praetextatus with T sententis 
and Tcausatus with nudis scapulis; in the latter praetextatus is 
opposed to nudis scapulis and T causatus to T sententis. If we take, for 


! For the reading of Muretus, see C. R. Fickert, L. Annaei Senecae Opera 3 (Lip- 
siae 1844) 187, in app. This obviously is not the place to enter into a discussion of the 
mysterious codex Siculus; see M. C. Gertz, Studia critica in L. Annaei Senecae Dialogos 
(Hauniae 1874) 9-11. 

? Reynolds attributes it to Brakman, (i.e. C. Brakman, Annaeana nova [Leiden 
1910] 8-9; cf. Idem, "Annaeana," Mnemosyne 56 [1928] 151), but according to Fickert's 
apparatus the reading canusinatus appears already in some of the codices Pinciani. That 
causiatus might be the reading also occured to H. Wagenvoort, "Ad Senecae Dialogorum 
Libris VII-XI adnotationes criticae," Studi Luigi Castiglioni 2 (Firenze 1960) 1084-85, 
but he discovered in time that the same conjecture (in the form causeatus) had been 
proposed by M. Leumann in TLL s.v. “gausapatus” (1934). Apparently neither of them 
consulted Fickert (or Lipsius), and in addition Wagenvoort missed Brakman and T. Birt, 
"Marginalien zu lateinischen Prosaikern," Philologus 83 (1927) 49-50, who also read 
causeatus (and Birt in turn missed Brakman's study of 1910). 

* In addition to canusinatus and causeatus Fickert lists the following readings 
(emendations or the readings of the deteriores): camisatus, catus, gausapatus, chlamy- 
datus, clamidatus, candidatus. 
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example, Camps’ canusinatus (to which Lipsius’ gausapatus corres- 
ponds*) and Lipsius’ semitectis (sc. scapulis) we would conjure up the 
following picture: take off your praetexta and your shoulders are bare; 
take off your fine Canusian paenula and your shoulders are half- 
covered (or vice versa in the chiastic arrangement). Rhetorically it is a 
lame figure: nudae scapulae and semitectae scapulae are ill-matched 
and awkward as the opposing pair to praetextatus and canusinatus. 
One wonders why the praetexta and the paenula—or rather the lack of 
them—should have produced different results with respect to the 
degree of nakedness of the poor man's back. 

This leads us to our third and crucial point. Camps’ conjecture 
disregards the realia of the Roman res vestiaria. Roman mantles, and 
in particular the paenula, have been the subject of a long and erudite 
study by Frank Kolb. As he points out, the paenula was steadily 
gaining popularity in the Roman world, but even at the time of Trajan 
it was socially an inferior dress as compared with the toga. On the 
Anaglypha Traiani the senators and the knights appear dressed in the 
togas; paenulat: are the common citizens.5 Gellius, Noct. Ait. 
13.22(21).1, speaks of toga, paenula and lacerna, in this order of social 
respectability. The magistrate's praetexta and the common citizen's 
paenula are again an 1ll-matched pair. Of course one can argue that 
the magisterial praetexta is here associated not with the common pae- 
nula, but rather with the rich man's expensive paenula Canusina. This 
would indeed be a possibility were not the syntax and the dressing 
habits of the Romans against it. 

In the text of Seneca the conjunction et springs to one's eyes.® If 
we print canusinatus we tacitly assume that Seneca's rich philosopher 


í Lipsius (4th ed., Antverpiae 1652) prints praetextatus et candidatus, but in his 
annotation to praetextatus he opts for pexatus (slavishly reproduced in the Dictionary of 
Lewis and Short), a good example of how fondness for conjectures leads to the disfigura- 
tion of a perfectly sound text. In his annotation to candidatus he changed his mind and 
decided to read petasatus et gausapatus. In Lipsius' defense it ought to be said that he 
perceived the incongruity of the praetexta and the paenula, see below in the text. 

5F. Kolb, “Römische Mantel: paenula, lacerna, pavõón,” Róm. Mitt. 80 (1973) 
69-167, esp. 93-94, and plate 24. Cf. T. Mommsen, Rómisches Staatsrecht 3 (Leipzig 
1887) 217-23. 

6 W. H. Alexander, “Seneca’s Dialogues I, II, VII, VIII, IX, X. The Text Emended 
and Explained,” University of California Publications in Class. Phil. 13.3 (1945) 65-66, 
attempted to defend Lipsius’ gausapatus and semitectis with the following argument: 
"just as semitectis gives a contrast with nudis, gausapatus . . . suggests the contrast 
between the dignity of the official praetexta and the informality of the outing suit." But 
Seneca's et is a stumbling block for any such interpretation: it suggests complimentarity, 
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wore at the same time both the toga and the paenula (as an overcoat). 
Now on the basis of literary and monumental testimonies F. Kolb was 
able to establish that the paenula was worn "direkt über der Tunica 
und nicht über der Toga."? As Nonius (861 L.) says, paenula est vestis, 
quam supra tunicam accepimus. 

There exists, it seems, sufficient evidence to dispose, once and for 
ever, of all emendations that assume a garment hiding in T causatus. 
And so it goes and canusinatus, and gausapatus, and chlamydatus, and 
camaisatus. 

The veteres, and nowadays Camps, looked for an answer to the 
shoulders. The modern: transferred their attention to the head and the 
feet. As far as the head-cover 1s concerned only one conjecture seems to 
have been proposed, our old acquaintance, causiatus (but see n. 4). Yet 
it is not obvious at all why Seneca should have selected this rare and 
non-Roman head-cover as his example. The Romans praetexta and the 
Macedonian causia are an odd pair. Coronatus would be a better 
choice, for it could point to the status of personal felicity.? Yet itis too 
far removed from the word-form we are supposed to emend, and above 
all, we have to remember that among the Romans the uncovered head 
was not a symbol of poverty or adversity.!° 

The head being of no help, let us now turn to the feet. Here the 
prospects seem brighter. The senatorial shoes, the calcei! are a 


not contrast. Alexander perceived this clearly. His solution? "It would improve the text 
from this point of view to read aut for et after praetextatus." Again, the old morbus 
philologorum: the readiness to sacrifice a sound text for the sake of a doubtful conjec- 
ture. The reading semitectis must go; as Birt, op. cit. (above, n. 2) 50, observed, it brings 
"für das, was Seneca will, nichts wesentlich Neues." 

? Op. cit. (above, n. 5) 79-80. 

8 Cf. the critique of this emendation by A. Klotz in his review of Brakman's 
Annaeana nova in Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 31 (1911) 884. 

? Cf, the curious phrase vulgum tam chlamydatos quam coronatos voco (de vita 
beata 2.2), now brilliantly elucidated by H. Dahlmann, Bemerkungen zu Seneca, De Vita 
Beata (= Abh. Akad. Mainz, 1972, 6) 5-8 (= 309-314). Chlamys and corona are here the 
symbols of felicitas, cf. Cic. Phil. 2.85 of Caesar: sedebat in rostris . . . amictus toga pur- 
purea .. . coronatus, and see other examples collected by Dahlmann (Suet. Cal. 19; Ner, 
25; Domit. 4.4, and already Auctor ad Her. 4.60). Yet all this is of little help for the 
conjecture coronatus. As Dahlmann saw, Seneca alludes to the felicitas of a triumphator, 
and under the Empire this was an exclusive privilege of the ruler, cf. Mommsen, Staats- 
recht 1? (1887) 426-29, and 432 n. 5 (chlamys as the Greek term for the Roman 
paludamentum). 

1? Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht 3.217. See also 15.426: “Kopfbedeckung trägt der 
Beamte in der Friedenstracht in der Regel nicht." 

11 See Mommsen, Staatsrecht 3.2 (1888) 888-92, esp. 888: “Der Schuh scheidet die 
Senatoren von den übrigen Bürgern." 
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splendid counterpart to the magisterial toga praetexta. Calceatus is the 
conjecture we owe to the ingenium ot F. Schultess.!2 We ought to have 
embraced it unreservedly but for one obstacle: how are we to solve the 
other crux? Schultess proposed to read sectis plantis, quoting Verg. 
Ecl. 10.49: tibi ne teneras glacies secet aspera plantas, but this is far- 
fetched indeed. As a result no editor with the exception of J. W. Basore 
in LCL (1932) admitted Schultess’ conjectures into his text, and Rey- 
nolds does not quote them even in his apparatus. He may be right for it 
cannot be stressed enough that a successful emendation must take care 
of both daggers at once. So there 1s no happy end to this story, but there 
is a morale to it: better two daggers than one placebo. 


* * * 


Strictly as an obiter dictum may I be permitted to offer a sugges- 
tion. Perhaps we ought to change the direction of our search. Seneca's 
argument consists of a series of three rhetorical expositions, questions 
and answers (or conclusions). Our cruces come in the second segment. 
In the first part (25.1) he contrasts the opulentissima domus and the 
pons sublicius, the ‘domicile’ of the egentes, and concludes: Domum 
illam splendidam malo quam pontem. In the third part (25.3) he jux- 
taposes felicity and adversity. His conclusion is: Malo gaudia tempe- 
rare, quam dolores compescere. This demonstrates clearly that also his 
conclusion in the second segment ought to be closely connected with 
the preceding expositio. This expositio runs as follows (Reynold's 
text): 


Pone <in> instrumentis? splendentibus et delicato apparatu: nihilo me 
feliciorem credam quod mihi molle erit amiculum, quod purpura 
conuiuis meis substernetur. Muta stragula mea:!^ nihilo miserius ero si 


1? F. Schultess, Philologischer Anzeiger 17 (1887) 302 (review of the edition by M. 
C. Gertz). He regards calceatus as sicher; sectis plantis "würde wenigstens dem Sinne 
entsprechen." A. Klotz (loc. cit. (above, n. 8]) describes Schultess' calceatus as glänzend; 
"ingeniose Schultess" remarks E. Hermes in his Teubner edition (1905). 

15 instrumentis A. F. Haase (Bibl. Teubn. 1851) following some dett. (R and V, 
Reynolds) reads zn stramentis, not without some justification. See below in the text. 

4 A. Bourgery (Coll. Budé, Paris 1951), endorsed by W. H. Alexander, op. cit. 
[above, n. 6] 65, reads adminiculum, "cushion." He follows the manus quinta in the 
Ambrosianus (cf. the edition by M. C. Gertz, [Hauniae 1886] 245 in app.). But there is no 
doubt that amiculum is the correct reading: it has manuscript authority and is required 
by the following praetextatus and nudis scapulis. Cf. Varro, Men. 212 (Non. 864 L.): 
cubo in Sardianis tapetibus; clamidas et purpurea amicula. 

15 So Madvig combining the conjectures of Agricola (Malo stragulam meam) and 
Fickert (Muta magnam rem meam); multas magnam meam A. 
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lassa ceruix mea in maniculo faeni adquiescet, si super Circense 
tomentum per sarturas ueteris lintei effluens incubabo. 


Now as a companion to praetextatus (cf. molle amiculum, pur- 
pura... substernetur) one would expect a word conveying a sense of 
luxury, perhaps delicatus.!6 Seneca's usage of the word is not against 
this idea, and may even be taken to support it.!? As to T sententis, I 
doubt if this paradosis contains a word referring to scapulae; if this 
were the case one would rather expect the word-order scapulis nudis 
aut. ... Nudis scapulis expresses an absolute concept: the lack of a 
garment.!? A similar concept, expressing the want of something essen- 
tial, will also be hidden in t sententis. Consider what Seneca says in 


Ep. 20.9: 


Ego certe aliter audio, quae dicit Demetrius noster, cum illum uidi 
nudum, quanto minus quam [in] stramentis incubantem . . . Quid 
ergo? ... Et ille ingentis animi est, qui illas circumfusas sibi... ridet 
suasque audit magis esse quam sensit. Multum est non corrumpi diuiti- 
arum contubernio; magnus ille, qui in diuitiis pauper est. 


The perfect philosopher shows his virtue nudus and without 
stramenta, and still better when he does not let himself corrumpi 
diuitiarum contubernio. The same image, the same morale, and nearly 
the same wording as in de vita beata. In view of this text and of the 
preceding disquisition about the stragula (and probably also stra- 
menta), maniculum faeni and tomentum, one may ask: is it too adven- 
turous to read nudis scapulis aut sin «e stra» mentis??? 


J. LINDERSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


M 


1$ One of the deteriores (cf. Fickert in app.) has catus; not that this per se is magni 
momenti. 

17 Cf. esp. Ep. 66.49; 114.4 (quam delicatus fuerit, sc. Maecenas); de ira 1.18.2; de 
tranqu. animi 2.13; de const. sap. 10.2 (delicati et felices); cf. also Cic. de off. 
1.106 (delicate ac molliter vivere). 

8 CE Ep. 63.11. 

9 Cf. Ep. 62.3: Demetrium . . . mecum circumfero et relictis conchyliatis (= pur- 
puratis, cf. Dahlmann, op. cit. [above, n. 7] 6) cum illo seminudo loquor. Seminudus = 
nudis scapulis, 

2 T. Birt, op. cit. (above, n. 2) 49-50, read nudis scapulis aut sine tegmentis. He 
introduced tegmentis as a counterpart to his reading causeatus, and adduced as a com- 
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À GREEK PALINDROME 
IN EIGHTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


When a tree falls in the forest when there is no one around to hear: 
it is there any sound? When a scribe copies Greek in an England that 
understands no Greek is there any cómprehension? In the case I am 
thinking of in the second question there would seem to be only the 
scribe's comprehension that he is copying magic and spells. 

British Library manuscript Royal 2A.20 is a Latin "Libellus 
Precum" which was copied according to E. A. Lowe,! probably some- 
where in Mercia, in the second half of the VIII century. On f. 49" there 
is a series of prayers and charms to stop bleeding. Excerpts from this 
folio were rather unsatisfactorily published by G. Storms in his Anglo- 
Saxon Magic.? The text of his excerpt No. 59 contains what should 
have been recognized às four iambic dimeters as follows: 


Rivos cruoris torridi 

contacta vestis obstruit. 

Fletu rigantis supplicis 
arent fluenta sanguinis.? 


The suppliant is clearly the woman with an issue of blood (Matthew 
10.20) although the next word in the text is Beronice, showing the 
common confusion of the Saint with her prototype. 

The passage which follows is the one with which I am princi- 
pally concerned. 


parison Consol. ad Helv. 7.9, tegmenta capitum. But tegmentum does not per se point to 
the head-gear; and objections to the reading causeatus (see above) still hold. Yet it wasa 
great idea to discover sine in the first part of T sententis. Cf. also P. Grimal, L. Annaei 
Senecae De Vita Beata (Collection Erasme, Paris 1969) 112 in app. “A titre d’hypothése”’ 
he proposes to read praetextatus et loricatus quam nudis scapulis el sine tegumentis. 
Sine tegumentis reproduces basically the reading of Birt (without quoting him), and 
loricatus is better passed over with silence, even d titre d'hypothése. 
I should like to thank my friend Deedra Keller for her unfailing help. 


! CLA III, p. 28, No. 215. 

? (The Hague 1948) 293. His dating of Royal 24.20 to the “11th century” is not to 
be taken seriously. 

? Ms. rigante and fluente. The text is correctly written on f. 16” where it also 
occurs. These verses are not recorded by Schaller and Kónsgen in Initia carminum 
Latinorum saeculo undecimo antiquiorum (Góttingen 1977) nor by H. Walther in Initia 
carminum ac versuum medii aevi posterioris Latinorum (Göttingen 1969). 
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Libera me de sanguini/bus deus deus 

salutis mee AMICO CAPDINOPO/OIOPON 
APACACIMO fodiens magnifice contextu<m> 
fundavit tumulum / urugma domine adiuva. 


Until the Greek has been deciphered it is not immediately apparent 
that the Latin which follows is a translation of it. I myself had not 
much confidence in my decipherment until I observed that it not only 
corresponded roughly with the Latin but also resulted in a dactylic 
hexameter and my colleague, Jeffrey Rusten, pointed out that the hex- 
ameter is a palindrome. The result is the following line: 


dunoac pnv ópoonoópov rj6paoa ofjua 


The whole line is known from the so-called Planudean Appendix (= 
AP (Beckby) 16.387b2) and appears to be translateable as "having 
reaped I established a lofty-roofed monument." The sense of the line 
seems to be minimal without any context, but perhaps it is too much 
to expect a palindrome to make much sense or, indeed, to have had any 
context any more than it has in the Anthology. The most noteworthy 
word in the line is the adjective ópoonoópov which is recorded by LSJ 
in this sense only from an epigram of Agathias (AP 9.631), and if the 
word was coined by Agathias and the palindrome picked it up from 
him we would have a sixth-century date as the earliest possible for 
the line. However that may be, the line seems to me to be based on the 
Iliad 24.451 where, as Priam approaches the shelter of Achilles, the 
shelter is described as bwnAn (449) and we are told that the Myrmidons 
had thatched it, 


Aaxvrevi Spodov Agiwvd8ev Gunoavtec. 


It is perhaps idle to speculate as to how and when this line and 
the other bits of Greek which appear on the same folio reached Eng- 
land. That its strange pagan flavor would not be unacceptable in the 
Saxon world need not be surprising in the light of its context here. At 
least in the Greek East palindromic texts are closely associated with 
magic charms! and Homeric lines are not uncommon in the magic 
papyri* of late antiquity. 

As for the other bits of Greek referred to above I am not able to 
make much headway with them. Following the passage dealt with 
above occurs the word urugma, which may represent 6pvypa and have 
something to do with the fodiens of the Latin translation, which 


3 See the article “Palindrom” by K. Preisendanz in RE 36 (1949) 133-39. 
5 PMag I, p. 88 and II, p. 147. 
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appears to have no proper relation to dyrjoac. On the same f. 49° 
appears the following passage (No. 60 in Storms): 


ad sanguinem restringen / 
dum scribis hoc. COMAPTA OCOI'MA CTY / TONTOEMA 
EKTYTOPO. 


At first sight it would seem that this too should yield some recogniz- 
able Greek. I have thought in desperation of oWwpata óoa (or óoo1) 
Epaomyobvro <1o?> aipa k Tob tónov, but the idea of Christ's bloody 
flagellation has probably contributed too much to this unsatisfactory 
solution. The first word certainly suggests oWpata, but I am led by the 
‘occurrence of oovpapra amongst other plain gibberish in the great 
Paris magic papyrus? to believe that here too we may have nothing but 
gibberish. 

The same cannot be said of two words which occur two lines 
farther down. They appear as CACINCACO YCAPTETE and are to 
be interpreted as kakivKdkwe oráyere, an invitation to the affliction or 
to the spirit which causes it to depart in anything but peace. The 
adverb «xakrvkákuc is of late development and appears in some 
Modern Greek dictionaries as kakr|v kaküc. The form in which I have 
transcribed it was discussed by Kurtz, Krumbacher and Nestle in a 
series of notes in Byzantinische Zeitschrift.’ 

One line, the last on this folio, seems also to have been conceived 
as Greek, but I shall not undertake to transcribe it because of the 
difficulty of distinguishing Greek characters from Roman. Again Iam 
tempted to believe that it is magic gibberish. 

One would not like to suggest that Theodore of Tarsus should be 
burdened with responsibility for the importation of magic texts to 
England when he came to Canterbury in 668, but perhaps there were 
other Greeks who came with such baggage. 

In closing I would like to record that my attention was drawn to 
this material by Allen Lampert, a graduate student in English, whose 
studies had brought him to the manuscript. I had not had time to share 
with him the above results when our very pleasant conferences were 
brought to an end by his sudden and lamentable death. 


LLoyp W. DALY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


6 PMag I, p. 176. 


73 (1894) 152-55, 7 (1898) 482 and 8 (1899) 157. 
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THE ANAPHORA *EI IN LATIN 


I have outlined, Studia Celtica 10/11, 1975/6, 66-69, my view of 
the oldest reachable gendered pronominal flexion for IE, to which *ez > 
Skt. ay-dm belonged. I propose that the following are relatively undis- 
turbed direct descendants of that paradigm found in attested Latin. 

The neuter nom. acc. sg. 7d is clear; it is zero-grade 7-+ -d. This is 
also reflected in Osc. :d-ic. 

The non-neuter acc. sg. im is similarly formed. It is possible to 
explain em in more than one way, but it could have been extracted 
from em-em 'eundem.' The latter in turn must have undergone assimi- 
lation from *im-em = Skt. im-dm. On allied questions see my discus- 
sion of Welsh ef, Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 29 (1980) 
83- 84. 

The -dem of idem is generally regarded as arising by misdivision 
of id-em, but the doubts expressed by Ernout-Meillet s.v. idem are well 
taken; and in the face of emem and the corrupt imeum one might well 
expect a parallel to Umbr. er-ont. It seems quite reasonable that -dem 
may have early arisen from a concatenation of de + -em. Since Lat. ts 
and Osc. iz-ic are fresh formations modelled on im and 2d, it is prefer- 
able to regard idem as simply continuing the original *e; + dem. We 
may then regard the orthography EIDEM CIL 1.638.9 as perfectly 
expectable, while EISDEM and EISDIM are not so much faulty as 
rebuilt from the last. 

The non-neuter nom. pl. *ez-es is best reflected in EIS CIL 
1.582.16 and EEIS CIL 1.581.4; conflated variants are IEIS CIL 
1.698.3.12 and is. OLat. ei and inscriptional EI, EEI, IEI, and I are 
analogical. 

Neuter ea and masc. acc. pl. eós are not original and have been 
built upon the new Latin base e-, as seen in eum, eam, and eórum. It is 
not clear to me whether the gen. pl. was originally *e2-s-om (> Osc. 
eisun-k) or *e-s-om; I incline on morphological grounds to the latter. 

Latin fem. sg. ea likewise reflects remodelling on the new base e-, 
but Osc. zo-c is a regular feminization formed as is Greek pia. If Varro's 
fem. acc. sg. iam is to be trusted it 1s ancient and regular. The model 
and source for OLat. masc. IVM are ambiguous. 

We come now to the oblique cases (the “weak” stem forms), for 
which the IE suppletive stem was *e-, though perhaps augmented 
(through confusion with the most ancient genitive *e-s?) as *e-s-. The 
genitive ezus EIIVS must rest ultimately on this stem. The most 
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ancient form must have been *e(e)! or *esel. It seems that in Latin *-el 
was regularly replaced by *-zos (of appurtenance); therefore we expect 
*e1os. This may well be directly represented by Plautus's syncopated 
eis. Since. the intervocalic yod would have been liable to absorption at 
an early date, it seems the form was strengthened, either by doubling 
the yod or by replacing the stem e- by e7-. Plautus's ézus must be 
secondary, as with ea etc. above. 

The dative formed on the stem e- may be assumed to have been 
*e-e1 > &i; this could underlie Plautus's monosyllabic ez. To such a 
short form a new dative could have been fashioned, giving *éiez, and 
this may be what we see in inscriptional EIEI. The later state of this 1s 
probably Plautus's ei. 

In the dat. abl. pl. ibus we apparently have *e:-bhos, with the 
same state of the base as we see in Osc. gen. pl. eisun-k. But in eis, is we 
may well have *e-o:s, unless the last would have led to *ois > as. 

We have the ancient locative *; in :-bi and i-nde. 

In light of these relics it may not be too wide of the mark to see a 
memory of the non-neuter nom. sg. *ei in the inscriptional EIS for is. 


Eric P. HAMP 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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HIC AND IBI IN LATIN 


I discussed inde (AJP 97 [1976] 20-21) in the context of hic and 
ibi, inter alia. In its general lines and 1n almost all particulars I still 
subscribe to the argument there set forth. However, I have since revised 
a few details which may easily escape the notice of Classical philolo- 
gists and may therefore usefully be mentioned in summary here. 

In that discussion I regarded ib: as descended from *1-dhe, with a 
formation identical to that underlying OLat. ubeti. Such as assumption 
then requires a later crossing or conflation (p. 21) to produce the 
observed 2b1, where the labial will not be the normal phonetic output 
as it is in ubei. (Note that I neglected to correct a misprinted *kudei to 
read *kude1.) The same assumption also underlay my analysis of ubez 
and allied forms in Italic and Romance: Linguistic Studies in Honor 
of Ernst Pulgram (ed. H. J. Izzo [Amsterdam 1980] 69-73, esp. 71), 
since that essay was written for appearance in 1976 (see p. vi) and could 
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not be revised for the final printing,! through no fault of editor or 
author. This analysis is repeated, and should be corrected, in Papers in 
Honor of Madison S. Beeler (1980) 345, fn. 2. 

It 1s clearly of advantage to be able to derive ib: directly, and that 
is what I have done in Papers from the Parasession on Pronouns and 
Anaphora, Chicago Linguistic Society 1980 (edd. Jody Kreiman and 
Almerindo E. Ojeda) 147-50, esp. 148-49. The structure of ibi < *i-bhi 
is therefore, in the terms employed in AJP 97 (1976) 20, *locative 
pronominal, or pronominal base *; + locative (zero ending; see p. 21), + 
deictic enclitic (*-bhz).? It is clear then that zb: has precisely the same 
structure as hic, as analyzed in the works cited. The explanation is thus 
straightforward. 

In AJP 97 (1976) 20-21, I was conservative in reconstructing 
the base of hic as *ghei/gho-. In the Parasession article I associated 


1Tt is convenient here to register some corrigenda and updatings to that article. P. 
70 has some misprints: line 15, read OCS k@dei; line 23, read *(k)ubei (with spirant 
labial); line 29, read *zta, The reference in footnote l can now be completed: Studia 
celtica 10/11, 1975/6, 59-69, esp. 66; see also Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie 37 (1979) 
167-68. On page 71, line 5 up of text, we may note that né was modelled on nek because 
the two were syntactically equivalent as sentence connectives. It could be made more 
explicit that the first tabulation of forms on p. 72 was generated by basing our recon- 
struction of the forms under consideration in collocation with the negative alone. On p. 
73, line 10, i-a should read 7-9; and footnote 9 should be inserted carrying a reference to 
AJP 97 (1976) 20-21. 

Finally, but not essential to our argument above, to footnote 8 we may remark 
that we have meantime reconstructed Arumanian zu as *ibi + ubi, Studii si cercetări 
lingvistice 28 (1977) 169. 

I would also draw attention to my discussion of these and allied matters in Papers 
from the Parasession on Diachronic Syntax, Chicago Linguistic Society (1976) 352ff.; 
Studii clasice 17 (1977) 147-48; Festschrift für Oswald Szemerényi (1979) 343-50, where I 
equate Lat. ita correctly with Welsh yt, but 2bz (now incorrectly) with Welsh yd; and an 
article on Lat. ut in Glotta (in press). 

?It will be seen that my analysis here and above differs markedly from that of 
Pierre Monteil, Eléments de phonétique et de morphologie du latin (Paris 1970) who 
(222) reconstructs *te bhei simply with "une désinence” *-bh(e)y, yet who (238) identi- 
fied this element with those seen in ibi, ubi, and Greek i Mycenaean -pi. I believe it is 
clear that tibi and ibi both bear the same deictic *-bhi, that ubei carries the locative 
enclitic *-dhe, and that the instrumental -pı (Armenian -b) is to be identified with the 
instrumental particle which has yielded the English preposition by and German bei. 

* Monteil, op. cit. 222, cannot identify *-ghey, “inconnu par ailleurs.” For hic he 
equates (235-36) *ghi-ce with Skt. hi ‘surely’ and vai-yi. It is of course possible that these 
are ultimately related, as has been claimed before; but I would insist that such an 
equation still rests on a speculative association that is anchored in no inherent 
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hic with the final part of m1-hi.2 We know that this Lat -hi and Skt. 
(md)hy(-am) are to be equated with Armenian (in). Therefore the IE 
consonant was *gh. The reconstruction for hic therefore is *ghei/ ghe-/ 
gho*. 


Eric P. HAMP 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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semantax, i.e. there is no essential dependency between asseveration or emphasis and 
deixis. There is however a clear relation between deixis and the pronouns of the speech 
situation. 

Monteil further takes the long-scanned nom. sg. hic as analogic on hocce; I take it 
as a possible survival of hic < *£he:, the regular form. 


REVIEWS 


JASPER GRIFFIN. Homer on Life and Death. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1980. xvi * 218. $37.50. 


This is a good book, good because 1t is humane and restores to Homer 
the humanity he had steadily lost in recent years to the computer and the 
microphilologists of formulaic analysis. The call for an “oral poetics” in the 
wake of the work of Milman Parry and his followers has not only remained 
unanswered, but has produced an uneasy silence. Understandably so, since no 
one seems to know exactly what an oral poetics looks and feels like, what rules 
govern it, or how it differs from ordinary poetics. Moreover, some recent studies 
have led to a fundamental questioning of the orthodox oral hypothesis—and 
not merely a nibbling away at its edges. It 1s not yet clear where these develop- 
ments will lead, but there now appears to be a thaw, a new openness in 
Homeric studies. Many scholars now feel freer to discuss the poetry of Homer 
and to attempt to interpret it, rather than to concentrate their energies on 
problems of composition and origins. 

Griffin's thoughtful book may be a sign of this change. He proposes no 
new methodology or dogmatism and rarely polemicizes; he admits to using 
"aesthetic methods not essentially or radically new" (xiv). One may object to 
the term "aesthetic," since it leaves Griffin open to the charge of “mere aesthet- 
icism," but Griffin has faith in the validity of instinctive responses to the 
poetry of Homer and demonstrates that an intelligent and sensitive apprecia- 
tion not only remains possible, but now has become more necessary than ever. 

In short, then, we have here a refreshingly old-fashioned approach, 
without gimmicks, which aims to understand Homer the way the Greeks 
understood him. To this end, Griffin makes frequent use of the Scholia, and it 
is indeed heartening to note a revival Of interest in this rich tradition of 
Homeric exegesis. Griffin also finds himself in sympathy with the humanistic 
unitarianism found in some German scholarship, whose prime exemplar 
would be the admirable Karl Reinhardt. It is altogether appropriate and a term 
of praise to set Griffin's book in the context of that tradition. Throughout, 
Griffin keeps his attention firmly focused on the Iliad, which he regards as 
"the vision . . . essentially, of one man” (xvi). The Odyssey and, to a lesser 
extent, Near Eastern, Germanic, and Celtic parallels are adduced for the pur- 
pose of delineating, by contrast and comparison, the contours of that vision. 

The first two chapters, as well as the fourth, deal with Homer's style, not 
in the narrow sense of diction, but within a larger perspective, that is, the 
means by which the poet conveys his conception of the heroic life and death. 
The primary characteristic of that style is its objectivity. With the reticence 
praised by Aristotle (Poetics 1460 a 5-7), Homer rarely comments or explains, 
nor does he explicitly pass judgment on the events of his narrative. Some 
critics have concluded that such explication and judgment are therefore 
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neither called for nor intended. But this conclusion misapprehends the char- 
acter of the objective style. The poets allow things to speak for themselves; and 
they will speak eloquently, if we will but listen. 

Griffin first examines certain objects and scenes which characterize their 
owners or participants far more vividly and subtly than any discursive descrip- 
tion. For example, the frivolity of Paris becomes apparent in his choice of 
clothing. So too, the scepter of Agamemnon exemplifies the king's predica- 
ment. The description of its august lineage in Book 2 is followed by the flight 
of the army produced by Agamemnon's poor judgment. Odysseus finally res- 
tores order by seizing the ancestral scepter and encouraging the best men with 
speech, while thrashing the insolent Thersites with the same emblem of royal 
authority. "This," concludes Griffin, “is how to be a king" (18), and we 
ourselves can judge Agememnon’s failure to live up to the regal scepter he has 
inherited. Similarly, certain representative scenes or a series of contrasting 
episodes offer graphic descriptions of the characters in action, catching and 
crystallizing their essences in dramatic vignettes. The scenes with their respec- 
tive wives perfectly convey the differences between Hector and Paris. Similarly, 
the recurring episodes involving rejected pleas for mercy on the battlefield 
bring out the characters of the gentle Menelaus, the ferocious Agamemnon, 
and the tragic Achilles. Many of Griffin's examples are, as he admits, not new 
(compare Lessing's Laocoon), but he has a sensitive eye for the telling or 
pathetic detail which speaks volumes in a line or a word. Since, moreover, 
Homer's is a "world of stylized and universally intelligible gestures" (27), 
eating, lamentation, the taking of oaths, and the rituals of hospitality have a 
symbolic significance readily accessible to Homer's audience. The Iliad 
exploits these symbols in a manner different from the Odyssey. For example, in 
comparing the scenes of shared lamentation, Griffin contrasts the charm of the 
Odyssey with the tragic depth and pathos of the Iliad. 

Characterization, discussed in Chapter 2, 1s similarly suited to the central 
themes and world view of the respective poems. Griffin takes note of the 
relative opaqueness and enigmatic quality of the characters in the Odyssey as 
compared to the Zlzad. He connects this indirection to the importance of decep- 
tion as a dominant theme in the Odyssey, whereas the presumed contradictions 
in the characters of the Iliad arise from the complexity of its central preoccupa- 
tion: the nature of the Homeric hero and the "meaning and significance of the 
heroic life and death." Rejecting the views of those who deny Homer's heroes 
any consistent and individualized characterization or psychological depth, 
Griffin argues that the characters are indeed differentiated from one another 
and that they “can be seen to intend things which they do not explicitly reveal 
as their intention” (52). The second proposition may provoke controversy in 
that it suggests that one can, indeed, must, go beyond the simple surface of the 
text. In fact, any interpretation of the Homeric poems which categorically 
refuses to do so must remain flat and impoverished. 

In his fourth chapter, Griffin demonstrates how the objective style man- 
ages to produce pathos even in depicting the deaths of very minor characters. 
The short ‘‘obituary notices" which accompany those deaths are not to be 
understood as merely ornamental or as intended to provide a bit of human 
interest or to relieve the monotony of the battle scenes. Rather, they touch on 
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the central nerve of the Iad with its tragic perception of human life. The 
motifs employed to evoke pathos in these minor deaths are the same as those 
used in the deaths of the major figures. Griffin reminds us that the Iliad is a 
poem about death, or, more precisely, about living and dying. The Homeric 
vision inevitably focuses on the pivotal moment of the heroic existence: “the 
change from the brightness of life to a dark and meaningless existence" (143) 
with the death of the bero. The noble restraint of the Homeric style with its 
understated, dispassionate objectivity presents without sentimentality, on the 
one hand, or brutabty, on the other, the tragic pathos of that moment. 

Griffin's third chapter on "Death and the God-Like Hero” and his two 
final essays on the gods in the Iliad form the best introduction to the subject I 
know, and a bare summary cannot do it justice. Griffin has grasped a fact of 
paramount importance: neither the gods nor the heroes can be understood in 
isolation from one another; they each receive their definition through the 
other. Both gods and heroes are acutely aware of the differences separating 
them, and both understand themselves by contemplating the other. Griffin 
correctly underlines the doubleness which characterizes the hero, who is both 
god-like and doomed to mortality. The heroes are like the gods not only in 
their strength and beauty and their concern for honor, but also in the pas- 
sionate and sometimes arbitrary indulgence of their will. In other words, they 
resemble the gods in all their ambiguity. The heroes are marked out by the love 
of the gods, yet given the arbitrariness of the gods, even such divine concern 
cannot escape ambiguity. Moreover, as Griffin notes, such love does not ensure 
success; it is often lavished on doomed heroes— but, then, all heroes are ulti- 
mately doomed. It is mortality which finally and radically separates the heroes 
from the gods. The hero must constantly and consciously face death and, like 
the tragic Áchilles, finally accept his mortality without flinching. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is precisely "the pressure of mortality which imposes on men the 
compulsion to have virtues; the gods, exempt from that pressure, are . . . less 
‘virtuous’ than men” (93). “The hero dies . . . for the glory of song” (102). But 
here, Griffin emphasizes, the Iliad moves far beyond an unreflective heroism 
where that reward is left unquestioned. The heroes—above all Achilles of the 
twin fates—brood over the value and meaning of that glory. 

Griffin's analysis is indeed impressive, yet two areas demand further 
exploration. Griffin's discussion omits “men such as are now,” we, the poet's 
audience, whose relations with the gods are neither so intimate nor as terri- 
fying, and whose admiration for the heroes is mixed with horror and pity. It is 
only by recognizing the third member of the equation that the place of the hero 
as a tertium quid, a strange and wonderful Mischwesen between the gods and 
"mere mortals," becomes patent and the complexity of his nature is revealed. 
Secondly, while acknowledging that the death the hero must confront is 
"unsoftened by any posthumous consolation or reward” (94), Griffin, despite 
his title, does not fully explore the consequences of the Homeric view of death 
or the problems it raises. To be sure, it clears the world of troublesome ghosts. 
Yet in dispensing with any substantial afterlife, Homer gives up the possibility 
of reward or punishment in the hereafter. Because of Homer's authority, his 
austere conception of the afterlife had enormous implications for Greek ethical 
thought which never ceased to grapple with them. It is already problematic in 
the Odyssey, but is perfectly suited to the tragic vision of the Iliad. Within the 
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confines of the epic, this uncompromising conception of death serves to exalt 
the epic itself,;which alone has the power to confer immortality, kleos 
aphthiton. 

Turning to the gods, Griffin attacks those who refuse to take the 
Homeric gods seriously or who “minimize the divine" in Homer by consid- 
ering it to be merely conventional or "literary" or a means of comic relief, or 
who reduce the gods to expressions of social and psychological forces or pres- 
sures. His defense avoids the Dionysiac rhetoric of Walter Otto but, while well 
taken, does not quite get to the bottom of things. To the charge that the 
Homeric gods lack numen, Griffin responds that the heroes themselves are 
pious; they pray and sacrifice to the gods. (It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether some heroes are more pious than others.) "Mystery, power, and effort- 
lessness’’ (153) are the marks of divine intervention, and the gods are “by no 
means always lacking in dignity and stature" (150), but behave in impressive 
ways “like a real god" (152), while the characters respond “in what can only be 
called a religious way” (152). But Griffin's examples of the “shattering effect” 
of divine intervention occur mainly when the heroes come up against hostile 
divinities. The more typical reaction to manifestations of the divine in Homer 
is wonder (thauma, thambos), usually unaccompanied by either fear or ecstasy. 
'To be sure, certain 1mages of the divine in Homer can, in fact, be paralleled by 
the Biblical God of Abraham, but such superficial similarities mask over- 
whelming differences. Griffin is absolutely right about the pervasive impor- 
tance and seriousness of the Homeric gods, but a comprehensive examination 
must, I believe, begin from more fundamental principles. 

Griffin draws attention to the fact that the miraculous, monstrous, and 
uncanny have, for the most part, been excluded from the divine in Homer. So 
too, the heroes are no longer invulnerable, nor do they have magic powers. 
“The austere teaching of the Iliad” (166) also rejects apotheosis, even though 
examples from the past are mentioned. The removal of this possibility within 
the epic lends a special pathos to the destiny of the heroes. The luminous 
anthropomorphism, once so admired in Greek myth, has fallen into disrepute 
and is now often considered shallow and unimaginative. Griffin identifies 
Kirk’s assessment of Greek mythology as part of the "revolt from classicism” 
(173), which discovers greater depth in “monstrous images." While correct in 
criticizing Kirk’s lack of sympathy toward Greek material, Griffin is somewhat 
unfair In equating that stance with the structuralist approach. To be sure, the 
structuralists may be drawn to myths whose surface meaning is obscure, 
bizarre, and irrational, precisely because their analysis produces more spectac- 
ular results in demonstrating a deeper logic and coherence. According to 
Griffin, the focus of Greek mythological thought is the heroes rather than 
monsters, and this leads to a preoccupation with the question of man’s posi- 
tion in the world rather than the Lévi-Straussian antinomy of nature and 
culture. But here Griffin confuses the manner and the matter of myth, for the 
question of man’s relation to the world inevitably overlaps with the problem 
of nature and culture. Characteristically, it is not so much the Friad but rather 
the Odyssey with its interest in human institutions and civilizations and their 
contraries which deals with this problem. The action of the Iliad is not, in fact, 
dominated by the axis of nature and culture. But Griffin might find himself 
more receptive to those who discuss the poem in terms of a vertical axis of 
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gods, men, and beasts, with the heroes occupying a precarious middle ground 
between the gods and men "such as we are now." 

Griffin's study saves the best till last. His final chapter attempts to define 
the attitude of the gods toward men in all its complexity and ambiguity, and to 
discuss the way that attitude informs the grandly tragic vision of the Iliad. 
Griffin begins from the observation that the Olympians not only oversee the 
actions of men for punitive and moral purposes, as do celestial divinities 
among many peoples, but the Homeric gods often merely observe the doings of 
mortals “like spectators of a drama or a sporting competition" (182). This 
distinction between gods who “look after" men and those who simply “look 
on"' is crucial to an understanding of Homeric divinity. The gods sometimes 
laugh at men and sometimes pity them; their observation of mortals reinforces 
their sense of their own superiority. "To complete their bliss they need 

.. Mortal men and their sufferings” (189). Both the love and enmity of the 
gods for the heroes are the consequences of their close familial ties, but the 
gods can pity and mourn even their favorites only briefly. Moreover, the gods 
have the power to impose sufferings capriciously; and, finally, they can turn 
away from watching men as easily as they pay attention to them. Their not 
watching, as Griffin notes, "defines the position of mortals still more crush- 
ingly" (198), but he does not elaborate. It would be interesting to gauge the 
difference between those episodes in which the pantheon intervenes freely, 
those in which Zeus alone assumes charge, and thase in which even Zeus 
withdraws his gaze from Troy. The frivolity of Homer’s gods, which is so, 
jarring to modern sensibilities and already disturbed the ancients, coexists 
with their sublimity. The gods cannot possess the hercic ennobling and tragic 
qualities which men learn from accepting their mortality. The presence of the 
divine audience thus “both exalts and humbles human action” (201), revealing 
both its insignificance and its grandeur. 

Griffin is well aware of the problematic nature of Homer's conception of 
the gods as dispassionate spectators, a view which, on several occasions, is “on 
the point of becoming a reproach” (202). Griffin dwells rather on the effects 
this view makes possible. But if the gods are, as Jaeger claimed “an aristo- 
cractic society which is immortal” (193), the question must finally be posed as 
to whether that aristocracy is based on arete. If not, it must ultimately be 
recognized as a tyranny. There is another question that Griffin does not answer 
or really ask. If “we are able to share their [the gods'] viewpoint and see human 
life as they see it” (203), is there any distinction between the perspective of the 
divine audience and that of the poet? 

The strength of Griffin's admirable exposition lies in his insistence on 
Homer's overall vision of the pathos and greatness of the heroic existence 
combined with a close adherence to the particulars of the Homeric text. On 
occasion, Griffin appears to stop short of speculating about the consequences 
of certain aspects of the Homeric world view or to hesitate to probe into its 
foundations. Nevertheless, this study reminds us why we read Homer and of 
our own humanity. 


J. Srrauss CLAY 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Joun Bucker. The Theban Hegemony, 371-362 s.c. Cambridge, Mass. and 
London, England; Harvard University Press, 1980. Pp. x + 339. $25.00. 
(Harvard Historical Studies, v. 98) 


The publication of Buckler's fine book on the Theban hegemony marks 
an important step forward in the study of Greek politics and diplomacy during 
the fourth century, and particularly, of course, in the study of Thebes; nearly a 
hundred years divide its appearance from that of the last intensive study of this 
decade in Boeotian history in E. von Stern's Geschichte der spartanischen und 
thebanischen Hegemonie (1884). Buckler explores here the nature of the 
Theban hegemony (or, more properly, as Buckler himself points out, Theban 
'ascendancy') and examines the ways in which the power of Thebes was won 
and lost. It was in recognition of their limitations, Buckler suggests, that the 
Thebans sought to exert their influence by means of two systems of alliance— 
one with the the Peloponnesian states (Argos, Arcadia, Messene, Elis) and one 
with Thessaly and Macedonia. The limitations of the Thebans, however, were 
considerable. Theban manpower was not adequate for extensive conquest or 
control of land outside Boeotia, nor could the Theban economy have main- 
tained for any length of time an army either of citizens or of mercenaries. Over 
these circumstances the Thebans had little control. What they might have 
done, however, to foster the survival of their short-lived ascendancy was to 
build some sort of formal organization as well-defined as the Peloponnesian 
League. In this way, Buckler points-out, it might have been possible for the 
Thebans and their allies to have shaped a policy agreeable to all and to have 
marshalled common resources to put their policies into action. In antiquity, 
orators and historians put forward the view that the Theban hegemony was 
exclusively the work of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Buckler has assembled a 
great deal of evidence in support of that view; but he argues too that Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas may have been lucky to die when they did—before the 
inevitable collapse of the Theban thrust for power in Greece. For, Buckler 
maintains, "the aspirations of Epameinondas, Pelopidas, and the Thebans 
were doomed from the outset” (224). 

Buckler derives this inevitability not only from problems peculiar to 
Thebes but also from what he sees as the difficulties inherent in the govern- 
ments of all Greek ndAeic, and he maintains in his Epilogue that “the inability 
of Thebes to maintain its hegemony” was "symptomatic of the larger failure of 
the Greek polis," since T hebes shared with other rióAe the lack of “a standing 
body like the Roman senate" to shape a consistent policy. “Small wonder,” 
Buckler concludes, “that Theban policy, like that in other Greek states, was 
often a thing of fits and starts, of striving for a goal only to shrink from the cost 
in men, money and effort necessary to achieve it” (225-26). Buckler has made 
an excellent case for this phenomenon in Thebes itself; he has not, I think, 
demonstrated that these same factors held back all Greek ndéAeic, and, as we 
have seen, elsewhere in the book he contrasted the Thebans' policy with the 
more successful ventures of both Athens and Sparta. Throughout, Buckler is 
on weakest ground when he tries to draw parallels between Thebes and other 
nóÀgziC. In discussing the deposition and trial of Epaminondas in 369, for 
example, Buckler duly notes (144) the Athenian law which permitted deposed 
Orpatnyol to resume office if acquitted at their trials but fails to take into 
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consideration the fact that we know of not a single otpatnyoc who did so; and 
for his contention (141) that the Athenians had resolved the problem of com- 
mands expiring in the midst of a campaigning season, he adduces only 
common sense as evidence. Much could in fact be said on this topic which 
might shed light on the crisis which Epaminondas' refusal to lay down his 
command engendered at Thebes, but Buckler does not say it, and so the 
Athenian parallel remains weak. 

But the virtues of this important book far outweigh any defects. The 
narrative moves briskly and the style is terse and clear. Documentation is very 
full, and Buckler 1s much more scrupulous than most of us in telling his 
readers in the course of long notes exactly which references in the note back up 
precisely which contentions in the sentence or paragraph to which they refer. 
The Harvard Press is to be taken to task for relegating these masterful notes to 
a dismal exile in the back of the book. (I can only assume that this sort of 
behavior is a matter of cost and convenience. I have never understood the 
philosophy that notes "clutter" a text.) The work is presented in eight chap- 
ters. Chapter 1, “The Land of Boiotia" (Buckler does not Latinize Greek 
names) demonstrates the ways in which topography favored the dominance of 
Thebes within Boeotia despite the favorable situation of some other rtóAgiG 
(Orchomenus, for example). Chapter 2 on “The Reestablishment of the Boio- 
‘tian Confederacy” traces the role which threats from outside played in that 
phenomenon and shows how the rivalry of the greater Boeotian cities could 
work to the advantage of the lesser. Buckler argues convincingly here on a 
number of grounds that the confederacy enjoyed wider support within Boeotia 
than has generally been thought. The precise nature of the confederacy and its 
various offices is discussed in detail in this chapter, as is the elusive prosopo- 
graphy of the group of Ismenias. The remainder of the work is devoted to a 
close and careful analysis of the military and diplomatic history of the 
hegemony: Chapter 3, "Leuktra"; Chapter 4, "Conflict in the Peloponnesos 
(370-368 5.c.)"; Chapter 5, “Theban Intervention in the North (369-367 B.c.)”; 
Chapter 7, “Thebes and the Aegean (367-364 B.c.)’’; and Chapter 8, “Chaos in 
the Peloponnesos (366-362 5.c.)." One intervening chapter (Chapter 6) treats 
"Internal Politics at Thebes." 

The skimpiness of the evidence does not make it impossible for Buckler 
to add a great deal to what has already been said about internal matters in 
Thebes during this crucial decade. There is much that we simply do not 
know—the precise manner of the selection of boeotarchs, for example, and the 
family backgrounds of the Theban politicians who had paved the way for 
hegemony by turning the state towards democracy in the 380's. In matters of 
foreign policy, Buckler is on firmer ground; his analysis of the motivations of 
Athens, Sparta, Thebes and Arcadia during the period 371-62 is consistently 
keen and thoughtful. Buckler’s attitude towards his sources is judicious and 
discriminating, both in Appendix 2 (there are two valuable appendices, the 
first on chronology and the second on literary sources) and—which is a greater 
tribute to his skills as a writer and a historian—throughout the body of the 
text. In the appendix on sources, Buckler argues persuasively the foolhardiness 
of recent attempts to deny the prejudice of Xenophon against both Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas (not without a certain testy tenacity of his own— 
Buckler evidently has some strong passions himself, and exasperation with 
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Xenophon and his defenders is clearly one of them). Those who, like the 
present reviewer, have spent more hours than they like to recall perusing the 
works of the Attic orators and anticipate passing many more in the same 
dubious pursuit will welcome Buckler's assessment of the orators here as “a 
mean, meretricious and scurrilous lot” (275) and approve his criticism (287) of 
those who assume “‘that the orators are being candid." 

The greatest strength of the book, however, will be immediately evident 
to its readers: it lies in Buckler’s close command of the topography of Boeotia, 
Thessaly and the Peloponnese, and it is as an essential work in the military 
history of the ancient world that this impressive book will make its mark. 
Years of painstaking labor and meticulous reconstruction have borne great 
fruit here; throughout, Buckler’s discussion of military manoeuvres—illus- 
trated with sixteen photographs and eight excellent relief maps—is as vivid 
and dramatic as it is rich in vital detail. No scholar or layman with even a 
passing interest in Greek warfare should fail to read this book. 


JENNIFER TOLBERT ROBERTS 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES D. HAMILTON. Sparta’s Bitter Victories: Politics and Diplomacy in 
the Corinthian War. Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1979. 
Pp. 346. $19.50. 


Hamilton's book is an excellent specimen of a certain kind of speculative 
history. It 1s both well argued and well written. Starting from the social and 
economic impact of the Peloponnesian War on the Greek world, Hamilton 
seeks to trace the relations between internal politics and foreign policy in the 
various states which ultimately became involved in the Corinthian War. Prom- 
ising an effort "to avoid the Scylla of undue skepticism as well as the Cha- 
rybdis of foolish credulity" (21), Hamilton has tried to fill in the gaps in the 
skimpy and inconsistent source materials and to present a detailed and 
coherent acccount of the challenges faced by various groups during this era 
and of the ways in which these challenges were or were not met. The results are 
highly successful. Hamilton concludes that the problems in Greece during the 
years 404 to 386 were the product of deep factional divisions within the various 
nóàsic. First, he argues, Sparta's failure to achieve a lasting peace in 404 
cannot be traced solely to political inexperience, selfishness or limited 
resources, as some scholars have maintained; rather, she failed "because her 
policies were constantly subject to revision and change through the workings 
of factional rivalry" (326). Second, factional conflicts prevented the various 
nóA&c from concluding a lasting peace in 387: at that juncture, Hamilton 
writes, "differences of policy among the factions in the various states prevented 
an easy acceptance of the terms of peace" (328). Finally, he maintains that there 
was “a demonstrable link between the foreign policy of Sparta and the promi- 
nence of the different factions in . . . other states" (327). Hamilton's narrative 
supports all these conclusions. 

The book is divided into four parts: Part One, The Dominance of Sparta; 
Part Two, The Failure of Peace; Part Three, The Corinthian War; and Part 
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Four, Sparta's Hollow Victory. Scholars have often assumed that Spartan 
government was singularly monolithic and followed a conspicuously con- 
sistent foreign policy. In Part One Hamilton provides a refutation of this view 
which in its depth and detail is long overdue. The account he gives of Spartan 
politics from 404 to 395 makes clear the continuous rivalry and interaction 
between the factions which were quite naturally forged in the victory at Aegos- 
potami and its aftermath—one conservative group; one seeking overseas 
expansion to the east; and a third amenable to expansion but preferring that 
Sparta confine her sphere of interest to mainland Greece. Hamilton is right to 
reject as too simple the arguments which have blamed Sparta's failure to keep 
the peace of 404 on inadequate resources or cloistered virtue; rather, deep and 
predictable divergences over the proper use of her victory prevented Sparta 
from following a consistent policy after 404 and contributed in no small mea- 
sure to the outbreak of the Corinthian War. In this first section of the book 
Hamilton treats the military manoeuvres leading to the battle of Aegospotam1, 
the negotiations concerning the fate of Athens, the career of Lysander and the 
choice of a successor to King Agis, and the conspiracy of Cinadon; he also 
offers an incisive analysis of the relations between various Spartan factions and 
Cyrus, Artaxerxes, Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. The Thebans were the first 
of Sparta's allies to protest her settlement of the Peloponnesian War, and 
Hamilton begins Part Two accordingly with a discussion of Theban affairs 
after the war, leading up to the unpleasantness at Aulis in 396. Hamilton's 
discussion stresses the effect of Spartan policy on the vicissitudes of the parties 
of Leontiades and Ismenias, and it includes a long (and perhaps not entirely 
pertinent) digression on the nature of the Boeotian Confederacy. Hamilton 
next turns his attention to Athens, taking as his point of departure the end of 
civil strife in the rapprochement of the fall of 403. His exposition of political 
realities in Athens both in general and in the period at hand begins well and 
steers clear of the temptation to burgeon into a set piece even longer than the 
discussion of the Boeotian confederacy, but it takes a wrong turn somewhere 
on page 169, where Hamilton offers a disquisition on the trial of Socrates, 
concluding that “the reason for his arraignment was probably to perpetuate 
the mood of reconciliation and stability.” I think not; but in any event 
Hamilton opens a can of worms here which might better have been left on the 
shelf. A careful discussion of the Oxyrhynchus historian’s analysis of Athenian 
politics follows, and Hamilton ends the chapter in the summer of 396 with 
three political factions isolated in Athens, one eager for war, another set 
against 1t, and a third biding its time, waiting on events. Hamilton does not, I 
think, make as much as he might of the problems which were likely to be 
created at Athens by the extreme delicacy of the balance between these three 
parties. To be sure, as Hamilton makes clear in the last chapter of this section 
of the book (“The Outbreak of the Corinthian War”), with the passing of time 
and in particular after the arrival of Timocrates in Greece with his famous 
gold, the seriousness of the economic and political obstacles to war began to 
diminish, and the first and third of these parties began to close ranks at Athens; 
but the intense ambivalence which the Athenians had manifested during the 
years between the wars pointed to acute and ominous conílicts within the state. 
The sending of ambassadors to Persia—and the absence of a protest when the 
Spartans intercepted and executed them; the sending of Demaenetus to aid 
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Conon—and his terrified recall immediately afterwards: episodes like this 
betray a serious division within the state which was not, I think, entirely 
healed at the time the conflict broke out and which would continue to have 
bearing on the Athenians’ prosecution of the war. 

The Thebans, Corinthians, Argives and Athenians, then, went to war 
with Sparta in 395, united in their fear and resentment of Spartan high- 
handedness and aggression, and Part Three of Hamilton's book deals with the 
war itself. Hamilton begins by offering a brief outline of the years 395-393, 
tracing the failure of Sparta to break the will of the coalition which had been 
formed against her. Despite Spartan land victories at Nemea and then at 
Coronea, developments in the naval sphere seemed ominous for the Spartans: 
by the end of 393 the Corinthians and the Athenians once again possessed 
strong fleets; the Athenians had begun to fortify both Athens and Piraeus; and, 
most of all, the victory of Conon and Pharnabazus at Cnidus and their suc- 
cesses in persuading the cities of Asia Minor to expell their harmosts and 
declare their autonomy boded no good. In 392, consequently, the Spartans 
opened negotiations for peace, and the nature and chronology of these negotia- 
tions Hamilton treats in detail in a chapter which represents in many ways the 
climax of his study. 

Already in antiquity the resemblance between the peace negotiations of 
392 and those of 387/86 had occasioned considerble confusion. The principal 
contemporary sources for the negotiations are the Hellenica of Xenophon and 
Andocides' oration On the Peace—documents which agree in no particulars 
and must surely refer to two different sets of negotiations. Hamilton offers an 
excellent discussion of the unsuccessful peace conference at Sardis, and he 
offers as well an original and persuasive thesis concerning the equally unsuc- 
cessful conference several months later at Sparta: it was the Athenians, he 
argues, moved by military setbacks, who initiated the second set of negotia- 
tions. Hamilton also presents strong arguments in favor of dating the frag- 
ment of Philochorus preserved in Didymus concerning the impeachment of 
the Athenian ambassadors not to the negotiations of 392 but rather to the 
successful peace negotiations of 387/86. His treatment of Athenian internal 
politics in his discussions of the Philochorus fragment and of the Athenians’ 
decision to reject the peace formulated at Sparta in 392 is not as full as it might 
be, but all in all this 1s one of the finest chapters in the book and provides to 
my mind the most thorough and judicious analysis to date of the events of 392. 

The next chapter, which largely reproduces Hamilton's careful 1972 
article in Historia, treats political developments in Corinth and the strange 
flirtation between Corinth and Argos during the war. The final chapter in Part 
Three, “The Resurgence of Athens," analyzes both the operations of Iphicrates 
on the mainland and those of Thrasybulus along the coast of Asia Minor. 
Hamilton's interpretation of Thrasybulus’ imperialism is on the whole cor- 
rect, but his failure to underline the ambivalence of the Athenians at the outset 
of the war places him at a disadvantage in dealing with the sudden recall of 
Thrasybulus at the height of his success. In Part Four, Hamilton provides an 
excellent analysis of the military and diplomatic events leading to the Peace of 
Antalcidas, expanding on the work of Graefe in reconstructing Antalcidas’ 
decisive coup in the Hellespont and providing a narrative of that campaign 
which is as dramatic as it is detailed. Here too he deals much more satisfac- ` 
torily with internal dissent at Athens. 
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Hamilton's study amply bears out his tripartite conclusion—that fac- 
tional divisions within Sparta set in motion a chain of events which destroyed 
the peace of 404; that factional conflicts within the nóñeig boded ill for the 
success of the Peace of Antalcidas; and that the prominence of various factions 
within the mdAeic of Greece can very often be traced directly to changes in 
Spartan policy. The story of the unsuccessful peace of 404 and the war which 
followed is told with force and drama, blending narrative and analysis in 
highly readable proportions and reaching an appropriate climax in the discus- 
sion of the unsuccessful peace negotiations of 392. Hamilton's gracious 
cadences make his close account flow smoothly and carry the reader without a 
jolt through some of the choppier waters in the history of the mdéAeic; and the 
Cornell Press is to be praised too for its production of the book, which is well 
bound with wide margins, readable print and, most of all, footnotes at the 
bottom of the page where they belong. 


JENNIFER JOLBERT ROBERTS 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


M. PAPATHOMOPOULOS. Nouveaux Fragments d’Auteurs Anciens. Ioannina 
[Greece], 1980. Pp. 80 (Panepistemion Ioanninon. Philosophike Schole. 
Seira "Peleia," 5) 


The scholia John Tzetzes (henceforth Tz.) wrote to some of his own 
works abound in frs. from and comments on lost ancient texts. Nevertheless 
these scholia have been published only in part. Papathomopoulos (henceforth 
P.), Professor of Classics at the University of Ioannina, Greece, and former 
student of Jean Irigoin, has produced this short book while preparing a critical 
edition of Tz.’s Carmina Iliaca and Tz.'s scholia to these Carmina. The book 
contains the Greek text. of two dozen or so frs./scholia together with P.’s 
commentary variorum on them (Hesiod, Cleinias of Carystus, Stesichorus, 
Hipponax, Aeschylus, Euripides, Parmemon of Bvzantium, Alexander of 
Ephesus, Eratosthenes, Orpheus, Heraclitus, Democritus, Pherecydes, Hella- 
nicus, Herodorus of Pontus, Philochorus, Baton of Sinope, Theagenes, and 
Dictys of Crete). Since, however, some of these frs. have already been edited, the 
word ‘nouveaux’ in the ute does not accurately report what the book delivers. 
In ‘Hosana fr. I (= p. 11) P. offers a Tz. scholion which states that, unlike 
Homer, Hesiod (whoever this “Hesiod” really was) has Menelaus and Aga- 
memnon as sons not 'Àrpéuc but [TAsio8évouc epuadpobirov A ywAod, Sc 
ipdtiov yovaikeiov évebéSuTo. On the basis of this scholion P. finds it advisable 
to propose that Pleisth. as the hermaphroditic/lame etc. father of Ag./Men. 
constituted the original tradition which Homer changed for reasons of deco- 
rum. That “Hesiod” had Pleisth. as father of Ag./Men. is not particularly 
surprising, since in early Greek poets (see P. p. 22, note 4) we meet the two 
brothers as Pleisthenidai. Nevertheless, &puaopoóírov-éve6&6vtro introduces a 
Pleisth. not found elsewhere in early writers, and this part of the Tz. scholion 
may well derive not from “Hesiod,” but from Tz. expanding on “Hesiod” with 
the paraphernalia of Lucian's Podagra 256 and the like. That Greeks in 
Homer's day and even earlier knew of Ag./Men. as Pleisthenidai (with Pleisth. 
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as either father or grandfather or ancestor) constitutes, I think, a possibility; 
but suggestions that Pleisth. for these early Greeks was hermaphroditic/lame 
etc. can hardly be appreciated as anything more substantial than unprofitable 
speculations. In ‘Hotd6eia fr. 2 (p. 26 [fr. 276 M.-W)) P. finds the lection &6 2, 
v. 1 sound. However, the sequence &l0s poi, 8&0. constitutes an anadiplosis, not 
just an epic repetition, and the question to be addressed by P. ought to have 
been whether anadiplosis can be accommodated in (early) Greek Epic. In 
"Hotió6eia fr. 3 (p. 27) P. offers a Tz. scholion which attributes the Aegimius to 
a KAetwiac ó Kapvotioc. P. attempts to make this information credible by 
suggesting that the mention of 'Afavríc/EUfoia in the Aegimius (fr. 296 
M.- W) may be due to the local interest of Cleinias (P. takes Kapóoriog = from 
Carystus in Euboea). This is clever. Nevertheless, che mention may well be due 
to the poet's interest in Io, the ancestress of Heracles (cf. Aesch. (?) Prom. V. 
vv. 770-74), and Heracles' son Illus adopted by the Dorian King Aegimius, 
and not to patriotism. After all, could not Kapoorioq refer to the toponym 
Kápvorog in Lacedaemon (cf. Strabo 10.1.6)? In view of Cleinias of Cnossus in 
P1.'s Lg. and Cleinias of Tarentum in D.S. 10.4.1, it is likely that the name is 
possible for a Lacedaemonian as well. Is a Euboean epic poet (an Ionian) more 
likely to write on Aegimius, the son or father of Dorus (eponym of the 
Dorians), than is a Dorian epic poet? In =tnotyopoc (p. 29) ioav and FeAévac 
seem convincing, as does P.'s AaBwv for Tz. In ‘Inndvaé fr. 1 (p. 32 [fr. 72, 5-7 
West]), I share West's doubts about P.’s conjectures otéyeuc and Kdteyyuc (see 
P. p. 34, note 2). Regarding his further conjecture 6<K>ywv he fails to show 
that the form is Ionic/Hipponactean (Tz.'s dywv is not likely to be metrically 
correct either in spite of P.'s note 4, p. 32). Also P.'s contention that èr 
dppatwy re xai 8@peikiwy 6<kK>ywv AevKdv forms a hendiadys I find not 
convincing—it forms a rabroAoyía. After all, during the night (I take it that 
Rhesus in Hipponax, as in Homer, was killed in his sleep) horses do not 
remain yoked to the chariot (and so they do not qualify for £v in P.'s hendi- 
adys). Nor are seven genitives in two verses (without any other case [reading 
otéyeuc with P.]) attractive. The reading nwàwv (pro éywv) may well be what 
Hipponax wrote. In Hipponax fr. 2 (p. 34 [fr. 26° West]), the Tz. lection GAN oi 
seems correct. In Hipponax fr. 3 (p. 34 [fr. 65 West]) P.’s endorsement of 
onév6ovreG seems judicious. In the Aeschylus fr. (p. 36 [fr. 193 Mette = 300 
Nauck?]) the words yatav KvAivSe do not make sense. P.'s acceptance of 
yAfivoc (v. 4) on the basis of Hsch. (yArjvoc ddoc) and LSJ (s.v. yAfivoc II) 
leaves me sceptical. If yAfjvoc was excerpted from this passage of Aeschylus, I 
wonder why it was glossed as @doc (it is not light but heat that melts the snow) 
rather than as fAloc; and I may point out that fjuoq is usitatissimum voca- 
bulum for all periods of the Greek language, and therefore all the more the 
mot juste to gloss YAfjvoc, if only yAfivoc had come from here. I wish to stress 
that Hsch. does not tell us that yAfivoc comes from Aeschylus; indeed, yAfjvoc 
is not a vox dictionis tragicae so far as extant evidence goes. P.'s conjecture 
aidaAr; is hardly convincing, because (a) it is an dpáprupov (b) no emenda- 
tion is needed—there is nothing wrong with the lection es@aArc. I further 
doubt P.'s &v f| = èv Ai®iori6: yñ. Is the “mountain snow" (v. 5) likely to be 
located £v Ai&ioriíót (= èv Kexavpévn) vfi? In Eopiríóng (p. 39 [fr. 228, 1-5 
Nauck?]) the reading èk yaíag (v. 2) does not seem meaningful. Nor can P.'s 
construction of réOpirm ióvroc rjAioo stand (he takes téĝpmmn(a) as internal 
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object): (a) The meaning must be that the sun moves across the sky “on” his 
four-horse chariot (i.e. &ri te@pirmov [or èm -w]) or else “by means of” his 
four-horse chariot (i.e. reOpírirup [= dat. intrumentalis]). By definition, internal 
object cannot carry such “on’’/“by” relations. (b) P.’s very 6pópov (by which 
he reaches the internal object construction) is untenable, for while a Greek says 
elu: 666v he does not also say ely: 6pópov (unless P. knows of such an 
instance), but eip Spdyq/S5pduoic (such expressions as Oeiv/6payeiv 6pónov do 
not constitute parallels to elu: Spopov, for Oetv/5payeiv inherently bespeak 
"rapid" movement, while ely does not). In hisTlappévov (p. 41 [Powell, Coll. 
Alex., p. 237]) the sequence NeiA(s) . . . NeiAov presents a harsh transition 
from the 2nd person (NeiX) to the 3rd (NeiAov) which is not likely to be 
Parmenon's. &v@pwrto1 (v. 1) seems to be a filler, but it might conceivably be 
correct. P.’s conjecture of te is attractive, and so is his Mév6nv te (v. 3). In 
"Eparoo8évng (p. 44), P. has not justified his change. in the Tz. text (I. 11), of 
'Apyiurj6nc ó Zvpaxovotoc to 'Aioró&evoc ó Tapavrivoc. Is not Tz. liable to a 
(uvnpovikóv?) Gudptnpa? In the ai6&oriotov (p. 49) P.'s argument for an orig- 
inal iambic trimeter is well taken. In 'HpákAerroq (p. 51 [B126 D.-K = 42° 
Marcovich]) the reading 5eivoc of the Tz. scholion seems doubtful. I emend it 
to <oKo>tTeivoc which is supported by the fact that Heracl. was nicknamed not 
Servoc but oxotervoc (see D.-K., v. 3, s.v. okOTEIVOG) and also by the fact that the 
very scholion explains the nickname with tà 16 tiv Adywv abtod okoreivóv. 
In Cepekó6ng (p. 55) should we not read GnoKéntat pro anoxKertan (1. 8) in view 
of the preceding indefinite relative f| äv? In the'Hpó8:pogc scholion (p. 59) the 
lection pwa (v. 22) is defective; I emend it to rjpipa (= hexameters [see LS] s.v. 
piov], i.e. AnoAAdvioc pia ypápuv 7 'An. (ó 'Póbioc) ta "ApyovauTiKa 
yedowv. In the PiAdxopoc scholion (p. 62), P. argues convincingly against the 
Pindaric scholia. In the Bdtwv scholion (p. 65) P. convincingly embraces 
the lection Báruv. Also P.’s other improvements here are good, including 
' YronAákiot. In the Oeayévne scholion (p. 67) the lection dttixoi (1.8) seems 
defective. I emend it to dorikoi. Aeacus taught the primitive Aeginetans 
&urtopíav «ai rtavnyópeic Kai ovveAsvboeic.... Kal riávra anAdc óootc dorikol 
&vOpuro! xpüvrai, he transformed them from dyporko: into dotiKoi, he civ- 
tlized them—dttixol is all the more strange since the text tells us that Aeacus 
came from Argos (1. 6). P. pronounces lections from Tz. to be confirmations of 
scholarly conjectures. Thus, e.g., on p. 34 (= Hipponax) the lection Aayotc of 
C (Aaywec in Athenaeus’ codd.) according to P. confirms Meineke's conjecture 
Aayobc. However, Byzantine scholars (and Tz. is cne of the most learned 
among them) knew that Aayuic 6’Attixoc, Sià 68 roO o (= Aayóc) ó'Iuv. Could 
it be then that Aayovc in C is a Byzantine conjecture performed on a text 
reading Aaywc? Unless previously confirmed as transmitted, a Tz. lection has 
no authority to confirm a modern conjecture. Ànd while on the subject of 
lections/conjectures, P. will do well if in future publications he does not 
discuss professed coniecturae (even when they are emendationes palmares) in 
terms of lectiones (e.g., p. 37 ". .. nous avons écrit aiBaAnc [= P.'s conjec- 
ture] . . . comme varia lectio ou méme lectio difficilior de ebBadhec [= lection in 
CF]...") I had a pleasant and profitable time reading this short book in 
which P. does not always carry conviction, and yet invariably demonstrates 
ingenuity, diligence and breadth of knowledge. 


GEORGE LEONIDAS KONIARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS (BOSTON) 
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BELLEROPHON IN THE ‘LAND OF NOD'* 
SOME NOTES ON ILIAD 6.153-211 


That certain Hellenic and Semitic myths show correspondences 
of detail, motif, and (sometimes) conception, no longer surprises us. 
The evaluation of such parallelisms is usually a very difficult job; yet 
West’s Prolegomena to the Theogony, for example, in which the rela- 
tionship between the Hesiodic poem and older, recovered tales of the 
Phoenicians, Babylonians, Hurrians, and Hittites (not all of them 
Semitic, of course) is clarified, prove how the reading of a Greek text 
can be enriched thereby.! Precisely how such genuine cross-cultural 
developments occur, when they dzd occur, and their extent, are enor- 
mous questions. Nevertheless, most people presuppose a wide dissemi- 
nation or diffusion of Semitic mythical lore throughout Asia Minor 
and the Near East, emanating from Mesopotamia. There would have 
been a subsequent transmission of some of this lore in Mycenaean 
times, from the East and from the South, to Hellas—a direct transmis- 
sion in a few cases, perhaps, but mostly through peoples, Semitic or 
not, made intermediary by geography or trade, through Cretans, Phoe- 
nicians, Lycians, etc., 

Leaf, Bérard, and others have drawn attention to the Lycians, 
particularly, as likely candidates for such a rôle in history.2 The ties 


* An earlier draft of this essay was delivered at the annual Christmas meeting of 
the American Philological Association in Boston, on 29 December 1979. 

! As everyone knows: M. L. West (ed.), Hesiod: Theogony (Oxford 1966) 18-31, 
particularly; also, West's commentary on the poem's Castration of Uranos (154-210) and 
Titanomachy (617-719) and Typhoeus (869-80) sequences, ad loc.; and see his “Select 
Bibliography" on Hesiod and the East, pp. 106-7. For another elegant example of this 
approach, see Walter Burkert, “Von Amenophis II. zur Bogenprobe des Odysseus," GB l 
(1973) 69-78. 

2 Walter Leaf, Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography (London 1912) 308-10, 320- 
22; Victor Bérard, Les Phéniciens et l'Odyssée, 2 vols. (Paris 1902-3) 1.305-66 (particu- 
larly 332~41)—with all of the caveats of subsequent scholarship that adhere, rightly, to 
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between this section of Anatolia and mainland Greece, in myth, have 
long been observed: we know from sources other than the Iliad that 
Glaucus of Corinth, the father of Bellerophon, married a Lycian prin- 
cess, as his son did and, of course, as did his son’s would-be slayer, 
Proetus of Tiryns; Proetus, indeed, was installed in Tiryns and given it 
to rule by his Lycian father-in-law, Iobates (or Amphianax), and the 
city’s walls were fortified for him by Lycian Cyclopes after his brother 
Acrisius had driven him from Argos?) In my discussion, I shall 
attempt, through an examination of the Bellerophon legend, particu- 
larly as it is transmitted in Zl. 6.153ff., where it appears in Greek 
literature for the first time and is set, in the main, in Lycia, to advance 
some new arguments in favour of the supposition (long maintained) of 
a Semitic origin for the hero and to connect him with the biblical 
Cain.‘ 

The hero's name, BeAAgpoddvtnc, has never been satisfactorily 
etymologized. In antiquity, the latter portion of the name was usually 
understood to derive from Qetvw (*O&vio), ‘smite’ (cf. the o-grade 
ġoveúc), and the initial portion variously interpreted in the light of 


this single-minded but very interesting and often useful work: cf., e.g., M. E. Nilsson, 
Homer and Mycenae (London 1933) 25-26. For a survey of Lycian cults, Hellenic and 
Oriental, see Shelagh Jameson, RE Suppl. 13 (1973) s.v. “Lykia,” 291-93. 

3 See, e.g., Apollod. 2.3.1f., Hyg. F. 157, Str. 8.6.11; also, H. Thomas and F. H. 
Stubbings, "Lands and Peoples in Homer," in A. J. B. Wace and F. H. Stubbings (edd.); 
A Companion to Homer (New York 1963) 306; further documentation in G. Radke, RE 
23.1 (1957) s.v. “Proitos,” 125-27. The very fact of Diomedes’ (of Calydon) and Glaucus’ 
far-flung guest-friendship (which occasions their exchange ot tales in the Iliad) is proof 
of an extraordinary relationship; and it may be that the connections we observe between 
the ruling houses of Corinth and Lycia point to an unconscious expression on the part 
of the mythographers of some regularized arrangement of exogamy between them. 

* Of the well-known and accessible handbook expositions, all are out of date: 
Rapp, in W. H. Roscher (ed.), dusftihrliches Lexicon der griechischen und römischen 
Mythologie 1.1 (Leipzig 1884-86) s.v. “Bellerophon,” 754-74; Bethe, in RE 3 (1889) s.v. 
"Bellerophon," 241-51; Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie 2.1-2 (Berlin 1920), in 
“Die Griechische Heldensage,” 179-85. Likewise, the major studies: H. A. Fischer, Belle- 
rophon: eine mythologische Abhandlung (Leipzig 1851); H. W. v. Prittwitz u. Gaffron, 
Bellerophon in der antiken Kunst (München 1888); Ludolf Malten, ""Bellerophontes," 
JDAI 40 (1925) 121-60 (by far the best of these). A. Giusti wrote a noteworthy psycholog- 
ical sketch of the hero, “La distimia di Bellerofonte (Iliade, VI, 200-2)," REHom 3 (1933) 
39-49, and compared him to the biblical Jacob, in "Homerica," MC (1937) 68-80, also to 
Nebuchadnezzar, in "Leggendo IV," MC (1938) 54. More recently and pertinently: Rolf 
Peppermüller, Die Bellerophontessage, ihre Herkunft und Geschichte (Unpubl. Diss., 
Tübingen 1961) (reviewed by J. A. Davison, in CR 12 [1962] 303f.); from his dissertation, 
Peppermüller has abstracted “Die Glaukos-Diomedes-Szene der Ilias, Spuren vorhomer- 
ischer Dichtung," WS 75 (1962) 5-21 (= Peppermüller?). 
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this: in the scholia to Zl. 6.155, Bellerophon gets his name from having 
killed Bellerus, a king of Corinth (otherwise unknown); and later, 
Eustathius, in his commentary to the Ilzad, noting that Bellerophon is 
also called 'EAAepodoóvrngc, sees in this portion of the name ÉAAepa, a 
dialect form of xaxá.9 There are measures of undisguised desperation, 
too, such as Fulgentius’ buleforunta (compounded of BovAn and po- 
péu [= consultatorem sapientiae])) Now there is a tendency (which 
seems more reasonable when one considers names like KAeooóvtnq 
and 'Apioropóvtnc) to derive «povmg from gatvw, ‘make appear’ 
(though, still, this is problematical, as is the epithet of Hermes, 'Apyer 
movtnc).8 Rapp (in Roscher), building on the speculations of Max 
Miiller, constructs an astonishing etymology for the name by combin- 
ing the notion of manifestation with &AAepo- (of Eustathius’ version), 
to which Miiller had added a digamma (as representing B- of the other 
form), equating this formation with L. villus, ‘tuft of hair,’ and 
villosus, ‘shaggy,’ in the (possibly Aristophanic?) sense that a cloud is 
a shaggy monster, to explain Bellerophon as the ‘hero-who-brings-on- 
the-clouds,’ or the ‘hero-who-appears-in-the-clouds,’ i.e., a “Sonnen- 
held.” 

Yet I think that his name 1s theophoric, and the initial element of 
it most probably to be derived from Baal, the great storm-, fertility-, 
war-god of the Phoenicians and Canaanites, bearing the meaning of 
‘lord,’ ‘master,’ ‘possessor,’ as appears in the Semitic names Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal, Jerobaal, Ittobal, etc.!? And, though the usual develop- 


5 Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem ex codicibus aucta et emendata, ed. W. Din- 
dorf [vols. 5-6, Scholia Townleyana, rec. E. Maass], 6 vols. (Oxford 1875-88) ad Z 155 
[1.233-34, etc.]. 

5 Eustathii, Archiepiscopi Thessalonici, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem, ed. G. 
Stalibaum, 4 vols. (Leipzig 1825-30) 2.99.41-42 [= Roman edition, 635.5-6]. 

? Fulg. Myth. 3.1 (in Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii v.c., Opera, ed. R. Helm [Leipzig 
1898] 59). 

8 See Jessen, RE 2 (1896) s.v. ““Argeiphontes,” 703-4. And cf. the epithet (always of 
Enyalius [= Ares]) dv6peupóvmqg (of B 651, H 166, © 264, P 259), which upsets calcula- 
tion further. 

? Rapp (above, note 4) 767-68. 

1^ [ have been anticipated, I discover, in this obvious (seeming) derivation by H. 
Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdwórter in Griechischen (Berlin 1895; rpt. Hildesheim 1970) 
192-98, who connects the latter portion of the name, moreover, with the reconstructed 
Heb. form *rafon, 'deliverance,' or 'consecration,' (cf. Raphael). On the god Baal, see 
Cumont, RE 2 (1896) s.v. “Baal,” 2647-52; also, De Moor, and Mulder, in Theological 
Dictionary of the Old Testament, edd. Batterweck and Ringgren, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids 
1975) s.v. “ba'al,” 181-200. 
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ment of the god's name into Greek is BrjAoc, the formation BeAitaváq 
(attested from the Ionian Ctesias, in Phot. Bibl., as so derived)! seems 
genuine, and irregularities of this sort among such derivatives are to be 
expected, in any case. If we except Belus, the father of Phoenician 
Dido,? probably the most well-known BfjAoc of Greek mythology is 
the son of Poseidon and Libya, brother of Agenor and ruler over 
Egypt, after whom the famous Belidae: in a legend in which Poseidon 
and his attributes and symbols are so ubiquitous (cf. Bellerophon's 
Corinthian name, 'Irmióvooc, or the sea-epithet/name, l'Aaukóc, of the 
line of Corinth, for only two) as to suggest that Bellerophon is a 
“Doppelganger” of the god, such a connection is probably signifi- 
cant.!? 

From Homer's account of the legend, we may surmise that the 
Corinthian Bellerophon is in vassalage to king Proetus, an inferior 
man (a typical condition of heroes 1n myth). From Apollod. 2.3.1-2 we 
learn, further, that he had come to Proetus, initially, to be purified of a 
murder (which is equally typical): he had killed his brother, a certain 
Deliades, or Piren (Mefpnv), or Alcimines.! According to Apollodorus, 
then, Bellerophon, like Cain, was a fratricide. 

In Tiryns Bellerophon falls into a sexual entanglement: he 
unwittingly excites the lust of Proetus’ wife, Anteia (in later versions, 


n Ed. Bekker (Berlin 1824) 39a.5. An explanation for the particle -Aepo- of the 
hero's name seems far to seek. Likeliest, it is an Hellenic modulation of an outlandish 
sound, without decipherable meaning (at least in Greek), as of the name entire: this 
would be true of -povtng, also, despite its Hellenic cast and despite ancient and other 
hypothesis. We are not dealing with an hybrid. 

2 For him, see, eg., Austin’s note (Publius Vergilius Maro, Aeneidos liber 
primus, ed. R. G. Austin [Oxford 1971]) to Aen. 1.621. 

3 See S. K. A. Wide, Lakonische Kulte (Leipzig 1893) 40, and below, note 14. 

4 Recall, in connection with the brother Piren, the spring [leiprivn on the Acroco- 
rinthus, one of a number struck out by the hoof of the horse of wonder, Pegasus (off- 
spring of Poseidon), and cf. the sea-water well, the 'EpexOrtic on the Athenian Acropolis, 
likewise the work of the god. I hope to be able to prove in detail one day that Bel- 
lerophon, as we think of him now, is a conflation of Hellenic and Semitic figures: 
the multiplicity of equine associations in the myth (the animal emblem of Poseidon: see 
the material assembled by Bethe [above, note 4] 242) betokens a specifically Greek 
(Corinthian) hero of the Heracles or Theseus type, here an aspect of Poseidon of the 
Isthmus, whose Haupttat 1s the taming of the horse Pegasus; the weirder adventures of 
the hero in Anatolia belong, I believe, to a Semitic rider-hero, whose Haupttat is the 
slaying of the Chimaera in Lycia, a hero whom Greeks (maybe as early as Mycenaean 
movement thither: see Peppermüller? [above, note 4] 20) perceived as akin to their master 
(probably originally called 'Inrióvoog or -ouc: see Dindorf [above, note 5] ad Z 155 (1.233, 
etc.]) of Pegasus, thus beginning the process of assimilation. 
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Stheneboea), whom he, in his virtuousness, resists. She traduces him to 
her husband, who despatches the hero to his father-in-law 1n Lycia 
with the famous orjuara Avypá of a sealed missive meant to signal his 
execution.55 Such poisonous triangular relationships, with negligible 
variations of detail and conclusion (the common ingredients being a 
failed seductress, an innocent youth, and a deceived father-figure), can 
be multiplied easily from Greek myth, as from Hebrew.!5 That the 
Bellerophon-Proetus-Anteia relationship recalls quite vividly the 
Joseph-Potiphar-Potiphar's wife episode of Gen. 39, is well known." 
We have, as well, from about the end of the second millennium, the 
Egyptian "Story of T'wo Brothers," a cruder representative of the same 
basic narrative type.!? And, in 2 Sam. 11, there is another Old Testa- 
ment analogue (with an altered configuration of principals): the aging 
king David contrives the death of his warrior, Uriah the Hittite, in 
order to possess Uriah's wife, Bathsheba; David instructs his general, 


15 To set aside the vexed question of writing in the Homeric poems, L. H. Jeffery's 
observation (in Wace and Stubbings [above, note 3] 555) that the mtva& mroxrdc con- 
taining Proetus' raessage is compatible with the hinged, wax-coated wooden (and cf. 
Hom. Od. 12.67: níva«áq te veðv, where the word means ‘spars’ or ‘wood fragments’) 
tablets of Assyrian reliefs, seems apropos. 

16 Three Semitic variations of the type follow, below. Cf. the Hellenic variations 
collected by M. Simpson (in Gods and Heroes of the Greeks: the Library of Apollodorus, 
trans. with intro., notes, by M. Simpson {Amherst 1976] ad 2.3.1-2 [81 n. 10]: Acastus- 
Peleus-Astydamia (Apollod. 3.13.3); Amyntor-Phoenix-concubine of Amyntor (Apollod. 
3.13.8); Phineus-Plexippus and Pandion-Idaea (Apollod. 3.15.3); Cycnus-Tenes- 
Philonome (Apollod. Epit. 3.24); Cretheus and Athamas-Phrixus-Demodice (Hyg. Astr. 
2.20; Theseus-Hippolytus-Phaedra (Apollod. Epit. 1.18-19.). 

U'The handsome and righteous Hebrew Joseph is loved by the wife of his Egyp- 
tian master Potiphar, captain of the guard of Pharaoh. Potiphar has turned all of his 
affairs over to Joseph's management, and they prosper accordingly. Potiphar's wife 
confronts Joseph in her empty house and, when agitatedly catching hold of his clothes 
she begs him to lie with her, he absconds, leaving his clothing in her hands. She 
represents him to her husband as a villain and Joseph is thrown into prison. 

18 In J. B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testa- 
ment (Princeton 1955) 23-25. Anubis and his wife stand in loco parentum to Anubis' 
younger brother Bata, who, in turn, serves them as factotum. Bata is handsome and 
strong and good, and Anubis' wife falls in love with him. One day, when Bata returns 
from the fields to the village to fetch seed for Anubis, Anubis' wife attempts to seduce 
him, unsuccessfully. Bata flees away back to the fields, having. promised to reveal the 
matter to no one. But, out of fear, the woman impugns him to Anubis as having tried to 
rape her. Anubis resolves to kill his brother, but the god Re-Herakti delivers Bata out of 
Anubis’ hands. Then Bata, out of bitterness, castrates himself and departs to the “Valley 
of the Cedar." (Vindication and a happier future await Bata, as Joseph and [at least a 
happier immediate future] Bellerophon, though not Uriah in the version below.) 
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Joab, to set Uriah in the thick of the fighting, where he is sure to be 
killed, in a letter that he has Uriah himself deliver.!? 

When Bellerophon leaves the court of Proetus for Lycia, he 
travels, at Jl. 6.171, Bev br’ Gubpovi rourifj,?? such divine tendance of 
heroes as they embark upon quests or other enterprises of high purpose 
being commonplace in Greek myth (cf. Heracles or Odysseus). Cyrus 
Gordon likens to this phenomenon the angel of the Lord (of Ex. 23.20, 
and of Num. 20.26) who leads Moses and the children of Israel out of 
Egypt.?! So, too, the "mark of Cain” of Gen. 4.15, which is an emblem 
of the Lord's protection and guidance, and not a sign of ostracism (that 
has been effected already), an indication that Cain, like Bellerophon, is 
sacer, the god's for good or 1ll.? 

In Lycia, Proetus' father-in-law, the king (nameless in Homer, 
but later Iobates), commands Bellerophon to kill the Chimaera, 
expecting that he will perish in the attempt.? However this oriental- 
ising, multiplex monster is to be visualized and whatever her 
origin(s),24 the Chimaera of myth is not only physically hideous and 
fearsome and mighty, but (like her father, Typhoeus) anarchical and 
morally repulsive: she is a devastator and a man-killer, and she stands 
for Evil, over which it is Bellerophon's mission, as hero, to triumph. In 
this regard, the monster Leviathan (of Job 41.8 and Pss. 74.12-17 par- 
ticularly) comes immediately to mind; yet there may be another Old 
Testament locus more suitable to the purpose. At Gen. 4.6-7, the Lord 


1? David is "aging," of course, in a relative sense only: in 2 Sam., he lives on hence 
for 13 chapts., and for two additional chapts. into Kings; and, according to 1 Chron., he 
fathers ten more sons, to say nothing of daughters (I owe these sensible observations to 
my colleague, John Schmitt of Marquette). But David here in a subtler context satisfac- 
torily represents the type. 

2 The scholiast rationalizes (Maass [above, note 5] ad Z 171 [5.212]) the escort as 
consisting in aicioic oiwvotc. 

21 C. H. Gordon, The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew Civilizations 
(New York 1965) 234-35. 

2 Cf, E. A. Speiser (intro., transl, annot.), The Anchor Bible Genesis (Garden 
City, New York 1964) ad loc. [p. 31]; also, G. von Rad, Genesis: 4 Commentary, trans. J. 
H. Marks (Philadelphia 1961) ad loc. [p. 103]. 

?3 Strangely, Homer is silent about the winged stallion here—another vexed ques- 
tion, but the hero’s mastery and use of him to slay the beast are described in a passage of 
eerie beauty in Pind. Ol. 13.64ff. On Pegasus, see G. Türk, RE 19! (1937) s.v. "Pegasus," 
57-65. 

24See esp. West (above, note 1) 255 (ad Hes. Th. 321); also, Anne Roes, “The 
Representation of the Chimaera,” JHS 54 (1954) 21-25, Bethe, RE 3 (1889) s.v. “Chi- 
maera,” 2282, and Ruge, ibid. s.v. ''Chimaera,"? 2281. For later (fanciful) rationaliza- 
tion, see Maass (above, note 5) ad Z 181 [5.213] and Plu. Moralia 247F-248E. 
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says to Cain (who is embittered by the Lord's acceptance of his brother 
Abel's offering and at the rejection of his own): “Why are you re- 
sentful, and why has your countenance fallen? Surely, if you act right, 
it shall mean exaltation. But if you do not, sin is the demon at the 
door, whose desire is toward you; yet you can be his master.?5 Might 
this be a pious adaptation by the author of Genesis worked upon some 
half-forgotten, menacing entity—more in keeping with the Chimaera— 
of a more primitive tale? The concepts of a menacing demonic Sin 
(here in Gen.) and of the Chimaera (of Greek myth) embodying evil — 
both testing the mettle of heroes—are kindred and suggest the possi- 
bility of some common source. 

'The second of Bellerophon's feats in Lycia is to fight and to 
defeat the “glorious Solymi" (the ZoAópuoict KvoaAipo1c! of Hom. IL. 
6.184). These must be connected somehow with the mountain range tà 
£óAÀuua Spoc (of Strabo 14.3.9), on the eastern end of Lycia, above 
Phaselis and the sea. Bérard derives the name of this range from a 
Semitic word for ‘staircase’; be that as it may: one does observe in its 
vicinity mountains called, respectively, Porvikotc, ‘Phoenician’ (Str. 
14.3.8), and KAipa€, ‘ladder’ (Str. 14.3.9). And, Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s.v. 'lepooóAuua)? derives Jerusalem from mountains of. the same 
name, Ta ZóÓAupa, Jerusalem being, after all, a hill settlement; and 
. Tacitus says (in H. 5.2) most specifically: Clara alii ludaeorum initia, 
Solymos, carminibus Homeri celebratam gentem, conditae urbi Hier- 
osolyma nomen e suo fecisse. We know now that Jerusalem is most 
likely to mean ‘foundation’ or ‘city’ of the god Sim, ‘evening twilight,’ 
or ‘evening star,’ a prominent god of Syria and Palestine mentioned in 
Ugaritic texts.?? This would make the Solymz, if the intuitions of the 
ancients were correct, the people of this Semitic god.? 


2 Translation from Speiser (above, note 22) 29 (my italics); and cf. his comments 
ad loc. (pp. 32-33). : 

26 Bérard (above, note 2) 1.337, citing Lewy (above, note 10) 191. 

27 Stephani Byzantini, Ethnicorum quae supersunt, ed. A. Meineke (Berlin 1859) 
328. 

28 Fohrer, in The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. G. Friedrich 
(transl. G.W. Bromeley], vol. 7 (Grand Rapids 1971) s.v. “Sion, etc.," 298. 

29 Leaf thinks (Homer, Iliad, ed. W. Leaf, 2 vols. [London 1900-2; rpt. Amsterdam 
1960] ad Z 184 (1.271]) that the Solymi are a generalized name for the Semitic inhabitants 
of southern Asia Minor (comprehending Milyai, Kabali, and Pisidians), and infers (from 
Od. 5.283) that they were driven into the mountains by invading Lycians. And for 
impressive confirmation of the fact of a substantial Semitic presence in Lycia in 
historical times (4th cent. B.C.), see the literature on the discovery of the trilingual 
(Greek; Lycian; Aramaean: a West-Semitic dialect of Anatolia, for which we have 
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As an agent and advancer of civilization (who rids the world of 
monsters), the slayer of the Chimaera, the Solymi, and the Amazons, 
Bellerophon is a ‘culture hero.’ The king of Lycia, enlightened by his 
deeds, gives him his daughter to wed and a share of his kingdom (the 
expected rewards of folk tale). Too, Homer, at Z1. 6.194-95, gives him 
agricultural connections: «ai pév oi Aóktoi réuevoc Tapov EEoxov dA- 
Avv, / KaAOV ouraAifiz Kal ápoópnc, óopa véuorro. Like the Cain of 
Gen. 4.2, a culture hero come to grief, an agent of a higher order of 
civilization than his brother Abel, a "keeper of sheep," Bellerophon 
becomes (at no matter how many removes)? a “tiller of the ground." 

Finally, at Hom. Il. 6.200, the hero becomes, mysteriously, “hated 
of all the gods" (the language recalling Lycurgus' fate in Diomedes' 
narrative that balances Glaucus' Bellerophon tale). Homer does not 
tell us the reason for this, but we are safe to assume (as commonly) 
some act of heroic excess?! According to Pind. Isthm: 7.43-48, for the 
impudence of an ascent to heaven (an attempt to become immortal) on 
the stallion Pegasus, Bellerophon is dashed to earth. This is the under- 
standing of Horace (O. 4.11.25ff.), too, who links Bellerophon with 
Phaéthon to make a cautionary statement about ambition. Then— 
presumably the result of the foregoing—according to Hom. I]. 6.201-2, 
the hero “wandered alone over the Alezan Plain, eating his heart out 
and avoiding the paths of men." Certainly Homer’s Alezan Plain 
(reSiov tò "AAniov) cannot be that localized 300 miles from the Xan- 
thus in Cilicia by Hdt. 6.95 (and by others following him).?? A scholi- 
ast’s gloss provides the solution: the name is a play on åàãrto (‘he 
wandered’), from dAdoyai, of the same line, that makes a kind of cog- 


evidence from as early as the 10th cent. B.c., and which had become a lingua franca of the 
Achaemenid empire) stele from Letoon of Xanthus: H. Metzger and E. Laroche, “Notes 
sur la stèle trilingue du Létóon de Xanthos,” Kadmos 13 (1974) 82-83; H. Metzger, “La 
stèle trilingue récemment découverte au Létóon de Xanthos: Le texte grec," CRAI (1974) 
82-98; E. Laroche, "Le texte lycien," ibid. 115-25; A. Duport-Sommer, "Le texte ara- 
méen," ibid. 132-49 (particularly 133-34). 

30 As, according to Homeric conception, the land would be worked by serfs. In 
Gen. 4, there seems a clear progression of metiers, from shepherd to farmer (which is 
extended further in the Kenite genealogy that follows the Cain and Abel tale), towards 
the more intricately organized societies of cities. I suggest, tentatively, that Cain's was a 
fitter offering here than Abel's for an urban god (1.e., a member of a pantheon, like Baal) 
and thus unacceptable to the Lord. 

31 The scholiast (Dindorf [above, note 5] ad Z 200 [3.292]) conjectures that Bellero- 
phon fell from grace because he slew the Solymi, a people “beloved of the gods” dais 
óvtac npoodQiAEic). 

3? Documentation in Hirschfeld, RE 1 (1894) s.v. ""AXniov nebiov,” 1360. 
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nate accusative, to which the scholiast compares—quite properly—the 
figure téuevog rápov of the nearby verse 194, and also the familiar 
Homeric keiurjua Keio8a1; it means the ‘Plain of Wandering,’ a meta- 
phorical conceit for a fallen state, for a condition of exile, misery, 
vulnerability, distraction. Now, when Cain slew his brother Abel and 
the Lord chastised him, he "went out of the presence of the Lord, and 
dwelt in the Land of Nod, on the east of Eden” (Gen. 4.16): that is to 
say, the ‘Land of Wandering,’ an identical conceit, to express an iden- 
tical state, the Semitic root nad having appeared already (in Gen. 4.12) 
in the Lord's injunction to Cain, "A fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be on the earth.'?! The Alezan Plain and the Land of Nod are the 
same psychic landscape.’ 


JEFFREY A. WHITE 
Sr. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY 


33 Dindorf (above, note 5) ad Z 201 (3.293, etc.]. The scholia (Dindorf ibid. 292-93) 
suggest some other derivations for the name: (1) Bellerophon abides there avoiding his 
fellow man (dAesfvuv Tov GvOpwriouc); (2) salt crystallizes there (rtapà TÒ tobc GAac éxei 
nüiyvuo0a); (3) the plain is barren and uncultivated (napa tò donepov xai u) Éxov 
Ajiov), an hypothesis immediately repudiated (obSapo6, &AA' . . .). That it may derive 
from dAadéc is a possibility, too: this would make a nice reverberation of the Homeric 
hapax topdAde (at 139) and the fate of Lycurgus; certainly it was thought so to be derived 
by some, accounting for Bellerophon's blindness in several subsequent versions. Yet on 
balance, the explanation from dAdopar is far likeliest to be right. For a kindred develop- 
ment, consider the Dorian hero Aletes ('AAymc), likewise connected with Corinth and 
named for the wanderings of his exiled father Hippotes (Noel Robertson, “The Dorian 
Migration and Corinthian Ritual," CP 75.1 [1980] 1-22). 

34 See Speiser (above, note 22) ad loc. [p. 31]; von Rad (above, note 22) ad loc. [pp. 
103-4]; also, F. Brown, S. R. Driver, C. A. Briggs (edd.), 4 Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament (Oxford 1907; rpt. Oxford 1974) s.v. "nod" IH, p. 627. 

35 A final similarity: Prof. John Peradotto has remarked (in conversation) on the 
open-ended destinies that Bellerophon and Cain, like Odysseus, enjoy; we do not witness 
their deaths in myth. 
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Although the long speech of Phoenix in the ninth book of the 
Iliad (434-605) has received a large share of scholarly attention, as an 
important section of a central scene of the poem, and as an ethical 
statement, a relatively small share of critical scrutiny has been given to 
its opening section, in which Phoenix describes haw he came to stand 
in a quasi-paternal relationship to Achilles. The allegory of the Litai, 
which follows the autobiography, and the.concluding exemplum of 
Meleager have tended to usurp the interest of scholars.! It has been 
recognized that the story of Phoenix' departure from his home is based 
on the same motifs of anger and supplication as the main plot of the 
Iliad and the Meleager example.’ Interpretations of this resemblance, 
however, have been few and unconvincing.’ 

Such a narrative digression within a speech should serve to 
further the rhetorical purpose of the speech, and the first step in 
explaining such a piece of subordinate narrative must therefore be to 


1I have been unable to see one of the few scholarly discussions of the autobiog- 
raphy, P. Wiesmann, Die Phoenix-Novelle. Interpretation von Ilias IX, 447 ff., Beilage 
zum Schulprogramm der Bündner Kantonschule (Chur 1948). A. Lesky, Die Homerfor- 
schung in der Gegenwart (Vienna 1952) 40, comments on it very briefly: “Die Absicht, 
durch die Geschichte Phoinix Gewicht und Nahe zu Achill zu geben, wird richtig 
gezeigt . . . Leider verlieren sich Teile der Schrift in Tiefendeutungen die mit Figuren- 
spaltung und Inzestpsychologie arbeiten." Much of the work on the embassy has been 
concerned with such issues as the duals and the original role of Phoenix or with a 
Meleager epic as the possible source of the Iliad, and hence this section has been given 
short shrift, even in discussion of Phoenix; M. Noe, Phoinix, Ilias und Homer, Preis- 
schriften der fürstlich jablonowskischen Gesellschaft 56 (Leipzig 1940), gives it only 
seven pages (25-32), which are largely devoted to the problem of "Hellas" in the auto- 
biography; D. Motzkus, Untersuchungen zum 9. Buch der Ilias unter besonderer Bertick- 
sichtigung der Phoinixgestalt (Diss. Hamburg 1964), scarcely mentions it. 

2 A full discussion of the parallels is given by J. Rosner, “The Speech of Phoenix: 
Iliad 9.434-605," Phoenix 30 (1976) 314-27; cf. D. Lohmann, Die Komposition der 
Reden in der Ilias (Berlin 1970) 268-69. 

3The communis opinio sees this section of the speech as serving to stress the 
emotional ties between Phoenix and Achilles; see Wiesmann anc Lesky (n. 1 above), and 
A. Boskos, MeAéaypoc—’Ayi\Agtc kai Qoivi£ (Nicosia 1974) 11. This is clearly an impor- 
tant function of this first part of the speech, but it does not require the full autobiog- 
raphy or explain its similarities with Achilles' or Meleager's situation. 
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specify the aim of the speech in which it stands as precisely as possible. 
Here, most Unitarians would agree on the basic structure of the speech 
and on its place within the Jlzad.4 The embassy has three speakers: 
Odysseus presents the official offer of Agamemnon, Phoenix an expo- 
sition of heroic, traditional ethics, Ajax the simple claims of friend- 
ship. Yet the poet has given himself a peculiar problem. Achilles' 
response to Odysseus' speech 1s an announcement that Achilles will 
return to Phthia on the next day. Nothing could more vehemently 
express his rejection of the gifts. But clearly, the plot demands that 
Achilles rémain; moreover, the poet wishes to show Achilles as at least 
somewhat moved by the other speakers, particularly by Ajax. Insofar as 
Achilles' final statement that he will fight to defend his own ships isa 
concession, it is a concession to Ajax, whose appeal is straightforward 
and personal. Yet Achilles’ decision to fight only at this extremity is 
based on the example of Meleager, who fought only when the enemy's 
missiles struck his own chamber and his wife begged him.5 This 
example is thus crucial for Achilles, but it could not be placed in Ajax' 
speech, whose force comes from its brevity; if, moreover, Achilles’ 
adoption of Meleager as a positive example directly followed Phoentx’ 
use of Meleager as a negative one, the failure of the example would 
overshadow what Phoenix does achieve by his speech: he weakens 
Achilles’ resolve to return to Phthia. So Achilles responds to the emo- 


*'The clearest statement of the view taken here is that of C. H. Whitman, Homer 
and the Heroic Tradition (Cambridge, Ma., 1957) 190-91. Some Analysts, regarding 
Phoenix as a late interpolation into the embassy, and his speech as thus having no 
possibility of organic relation to the rest of the scene, have hunted out and emphasized 
inconsistencies with the rest of the Iliad. Cf. D. Page, History and the Homeric Iliad 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles 1956) 312-18, where it is argued that since Achilles will in fact 
receive gifts, though he refuses the embassy, the example of Meleager is directed at “a 
man to whom it does not apply." But most Unitarians and many Analysts would agree 
with the analysis of W. Schadewaldt, Il:asstudien? (Darmstadt 1966) 140, who calls this 
difference between paradigm and narrative an example of the "Ungenauigheit" prin- 
ciple. Much confusion has resulted from a failure clearly to distinguish Meleager as a 
model for what Phoenix wants Achilles to do and not do as a model for what he does; 
even if, as was first suggested by E. Howald, “Meleager und Achill," RM 73 (1924) 
405-25, Cleopatra of the paradigm is a deliberate echo of Patroclus, Patroclus’ entry into 
battle in Achilles’ place turns the story in a new direction and destroys exact 
correspondence. 

5'This does not mean that the Iliad was modeled on a Meleagris, as was argued 
particularly forcibly by J. Kakridis, Homeric Researches (Lund 1949) 11-42. It is more 
likely that the traditions about Meleager were reworked to provide an exemplum; see C. 
M. Wilcock, “Mythological Paradeigma in the Iliad," CQ 14 (1964) 141-54. 
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tional appeals of both Phoenix and Ajax, while his use of the example 
Phoenix offers is delayed until after Ajax’ speech. 

The way Achilles’ gradual change of mind 1s distributed over the 
speeches of Phoenix and Ajax obscures the pivotal nature of Phoenix’ 
speech. At its beginning, the issue is evidently whether Achilles will 
leave Troy (434-45). At its conclusion, on the other hand, Achilles is 
presented with only two alternatives (601-5). Either he will fight 
immediately, and thus receive gifts and honor, or he will fight when it 
is too late, and will have less honor, because he will receive no gifts. 
For any heroic warrior but Achilles, the argument as thus presented 
would be irresistible. The speech shows a shift in thought, whether 
this is caused by confusion or by a deliberate rhetorical strategy. 

At the speech’s opening, Phoenix directly confronts Achilles’ 
threat to leave as it affects himself. He could not leave Achilles, he says, 
even if he were to be made young again (444-46). The following story 
ostensibly is told in order to demonstrate his closeness to Achilles, and 
clearly functions, at least in part, as a captatio benevolentiae. Phoenix 
was young when he left Hellas. He fled from his home because he had 
quarreled with his father, Amyntor, who had taken a concubine. 
Phoenix’ mother, thus dishonored, persuaded her son to seduce the 
young girl, so that she would be disgusted with the older man." When 
Amyntor learned of his son's action, he cursed him with childlessness.® 
If 458-61 are genuine, Phoenix then would have killed his father, had 
not a god intervened (the parallel to Jl. 1 is striking).9 In any case, he 
desired to leave home, but was prevented for nine days by relatives, 
who beseiged him in his chamber, entreating him and guarding him 
day and night as they feasted on Amyntor’s meat and wine (466-70). 


$A similar rejuvenation-motif introduces Nestor’s paradigmatic stories of his 
youth at 7.157, 11.669, and 23.432. 

7The Sch. A on 452 may well be right in glossing rtpoutvfjvat as mpd Tob rtatpóq 
wyñvai this interpretation is, of course, somewhat more favorable to Phoenix than the 
alternative, that the preposition does not change the meaning. 

8 Impotence is probably implied; cf. G. Devereux, “The Self-Blinding of Oidipous 
in Sophocles: Oidipous Tyrannos," JHS 93 (1973) 36-49, esp. 45-44, where it is convinc- 
ingly argued that blinding and castration are regular alternative punishments for sexual 
transgressions in Greek mythology. 

?'The lines, which do not appear in any ms., are quoted by Plutarch, de aud. poet. 
8, where they are said to have been removed by Aristarchus. They include the only 
reference in the passage to Phoenix’ yoAoc, but his anger is strongly implied not only by 
his actions, but by obkén nápyriav tontber’ Ev ope Oujióc (462); similar language is used 
of anger at 1.192, and of the feeling of a man whose relative has been killed, but who 
accepts a recompense at 9.635. 
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On the tenth night, Phoenix broke the doors and leapt over the fence, 
getting past the men who guarded him and the slave women (477). 
Fleeing, he came to Phthia, where he was treated as a son by Peleus, 
and effectively adopted Achilles, since he could have no son of his own. 
The similarities between this tale and the stories of Achilles and 
Meleager are striking. All three share the theme of refused entreaties. 
Both the Iliad and the Phoenix story involve a dispute over a concu- 
bine. The Meleager example also has the curse, the quarrel with a 
parent, and the emphasis on the 9GAaypoc as the place where the angry 
hero sulks. The similarities are unlikely to be the result of coincidence, 
especially since both the Phoenix and Meleager stories have attested 
variants whose resemblance is far less notable.!® The story seems longer 
than 1s required if its sole purpose is to stress the relationship between 
Achilles and Phoenix. It should have an examplary function which 
assists the aims of the speech as a whole. 

One interpretation of the passage 1s that of the bT schol on 
449, according to which the analogy is essentially between Achilles and 
Peleus. Although Phoenix had wronged his father very much as Aga- 
memnon wronged Achilles, he was “forgiven” by Peleus: so Achilles 
should forgive the man who has wronged him.!! This reading imputes 
to Phoenix a remorse of which he shows no sign, and ignores the chief 
elements linking all three stories, the hero's anger and the supplica- 
tions made to him. It is also a feeble argument: the paradigm would 
have force only if Amyntor forgave Phoenix. A complex series of equa- 
tions has also been suggested.!? While essentially Amyntor represents 
Agamemnon, and Phoenix Achilles, the paradigm implies that the 
responsibility for the quarrel is shared between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, since it was Phoenix who first interfered with another’s 
property. When Phoenix is cherished and protected by a substitute 
father, who loves him like a son, and is given many gifts by this 


10 For Meleager, there is not only the log familiar from Bacchyl. 5, but a death 
directly at the hands of Apollo (Paus. 10.31.3; Hesiod. frs. 25, 280 M-W). Phoenix was 
blinded in Euripides’ tragedy, and miraculously healed by Chiron (fr. 86 N3; Ar. Ach. 
421; ps.-Apollodorus 3.3.8, 3; Tzetzes on Lyc. 421). It might, perhaps, be argued that the 
Iliad in each case presents the least fantastic version, in accordance with Homer's habit— 
a tendency shown by J. Griffin, “The Epic Cycle and the Uniqueness of Homer," JHS 97 
(1977) 39-42—but the curses which motivate the hero's anger in each paradigm are 
unparalleled, so that something other than a general tendency seems to be at work. 

uR. Schlunk, “The Theme of the Suppliant-Exile in the Iliad, " AJP 97 (1976) 
204-5. 

1? Rosner, cited n. 2 above. 
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"father," Peleus, the intention is to cast the ''father-figure" in a new 
light: Agamemnon, the hostile father of the first part of the story, 1s in 
the second part represented by the welcoming “father” Peleus. Achilles 
should imitate Phoenix by accepting the proferred gifts. 

This scheme seems too complicated. A single figure, Aga- 
memnon, is divided into two. Moreover, Agamemnon, though he is 
older than Achilles, is scarcely a father-figure to him—that role is 
taken by Phoenix himself. The gifts of the example bear no relation to 
the injury, the figure of reconciliation is not the same man with whom 
Phoenix had been angry; the main point of Phoenix' speech, the cor- 
rect response of a hero to supplication, is ignored. If Phoenix’ accep- 
tance of Peleus' gifts 1s to be taken as a positive example, the narrative 
would implicitly urge the very course it most seeks to discourage, for it 
would imply that the solution for an unendurable situation is flight 
and recourse to that generous paragon and gift-giver, Peleus. Achilles 
has already reminded his hearers that he could simply enjoy Peleus' 
wealth (400). For Phoenix to stress the value of any wealth which is not 
a mark of tir) would be a serious mistake. 

The fundamental issues are anger, response to supplication, and 
honor, and it is in these terms that the narrative must function. Seen 
from this perspective, its similarities to the other two stories are 
accompanied by a striking difference in tone. While Achilles’ quarrel 
with Agamemnon concerns a girl who is both a prize of honor and a 
woman Achilles claims to love (335-43), the dispute between Phoenix 
and his father arises over a woman Phoenix seduced merely to please 
his mother. While Meleager's mother has cursed him with death, so 
that his doom resembles the fate which awaits Achilles if he remains at 
Troy, Phoenix is cursed with a sterility which, despite its pathos, in 
the heroic context cannot but seem slightly ridiculous. While Meleager 
is visited by embassies of priests, his father, mother and sisters, and 
companions, and Achilles is in this scene graciously entertaining his 
guests and the heralds who constitute the embassy, Phoenix is 
entreated by Éra1 and àvepioi whose prayers seem to be accompanied by 
constant revels (466-69): 


TIOAAG 6& ġia uda Kai eiAinobac EAiKac Boóq 
Eodatov, rtoÀAoi 6&8 ovec BadeBovtec Aofi 
evdouevoi tavbovto Sid mAoyos “Hoaioroio, 
TIOAAOY ©’ èk kepáuwv ÉY rivero trolo yépovroc. 


The spectacle is more reminiscent of Penelope's suitors than of the 
courtesy and desperation of the other embassies. And Phoenix is not 
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only being begged to leave a self-imposed retirement, and rejoin his 
father, but imprisoned, to prevent him from escaping (or so it seems). 
When he emerges, it 1s not to enter battle, but to flee by leaping over a 
fence (477), AaBwv ovAaKGc 1 Gv6pac Suwác te yuvaixac. The entire 
. story is as close to the sordid and ignominious as the epic style could 
permit a heroic character to descend.'% 

The tone, then, of the Phoenix story is far from magnificent. The 
specific content shows precisely the action Phoenix seeks to deprecate 
in Achilles. Phoenix was involved in a veixoc, and his response was to 
do what Achilles has threatened to do: to ignore the pleas of his friends 
and to depart. This alternative is presented in a way that makes it seem 
obviously impossible. Achilles has invited the Achaeans to watch him 
sail away along the Hellespont (359-61), and Phoenix’ answer is to 
describe himself, gallantly evading a crowd of slave women. Phoenix 
does not repent his actions, for there is no trace of remorse in what he 
says, but they could not be the actions of an Achilles. He has had a 
long life, and he has been rich. In fact, his situation is not unlike what 
Achilles would be if he returned to Phthia. But what Achilles has 
presented in purely negative terms, as an absence of glory, WAETÓ uoi 
KAéoc &oOAÓv (415), is joined with what is almost a parody of the 
heroic quarrel, with a central character who 1s not doomed, but sterile. 

This section of Phoenix' speech, therefore, corresponds to the 
shift in alternatives the speech as a whole presents. By suggesting that 
departure is an appropriate event in a story touched by the ridiculous, 
it effectively dismisses it as a truly possible choice. This dismissal is 
surely not accidental, and the shift of direction within the speech is 
evidently deliberate. Phoenix’ narrative is a device for invisibly 
changing the terms of discussion. The transition is subtle and is con- 
cealed, for the excellent reason that it could not be made openly. If the 


13 One of the few critics who has commented on the tone of Phoenix’ autobiog- 
raphy is S. E. Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berkeley 1938) 199: "Phoenix is ethically a 
low-grade character. He tells quite frankly how he debauched the concubine of his 
father, and how, when his father cursed him, he entertained thoughts of parricide.” 
This is doubtless an exaggeration, for at 497-511 Phoenix’ ethics have been condemned 
` as too "advanced" to be truly Homeric; only this episode is sordid. D. Lohmann, Kom- 
position der Reden, cited n. 2 above, has drawn attention to the parallel anaphora of 
TIOAAG and 463 and 581ff., but does not remark on this difference in substance: in the 
second passage, from the Meleager example, it is the supplications that are repeated, 
while in the autobiography, though again the anaphora appears in a scene of supplica- 
tions, the emphasis is on the many and repeated feasts of Phoenix' beseigers. Nothing 
could better point to the almost parodic quality of this narrative. What is shown here is 
not "repentence,'"' but simply a pattern of action which, though not morally condemned, 
cannot appeal to Achilles. 
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issue of Achilles’ returning home were ignored, the latter part of the 
speech might well fall on deaf ears, but the issue cannot be directly and 
openly confronted, because the choice Achilles seems to have made is 
fully valid within its own terms. If Achilles prefers long life to an early 
death with glory, no more can easily be said. No rational answer is 
available. Clearly, however, Achilles is not really insensible to the 
claims of honor, if these can be put in a form which can slip past his 
resistance. 

The method of the speech is successful. Achilles’ reply is not 
what Phoenix would have wished, nor is it entirely logical. Appar- 
ently, Achilles has weakened only to the extent of declaring that he and 
Phoenix will decide on the following morning whether to go or stay 
(618-19). He rejects Phoenix’ stress on gifts as the external form of riu 
(and will show little interest when he receives them in bk. 19), and will 
show that he has received Meleager as a positive rather than a negative 
example. Yet, despite his insistence that a return home is still a 
possibility—an insistence required by the structure of the scene—he 
has accepted ty as a criterion (607-10): 


“oiv, Arta yepaié, Siotpedéc, o} ti ue tadvtnc 
XPeEW Tic dpovéew 6E renprjoOar Ardc atop, 


5 p’ ési rapa vyvoi Kopwviaiv, ei; 6 kK’ àüTuÑ 
£v oeoo pévn Kai por pa yobvat’ ópopn. 


Though this reply rejects Phoenix’ definition of honor, it is not the 
answer of one who prefers life to honor, and it implies that Achilles 
will remain. The recognition that honor is to be found only by 
staying is there, though Achilles himself may not be fully conscious of 
it. 


M'There are difficulties in 609-10. The antecedent of i] is doubtful, as is the 
meaning of Ée; but trickiest is the allusion to the ships. At 618-19 Achilles is still 
considering a return to Phthia, but here it seems he will be by the ships as long as he 
lives, whether honor (or Zeus’ allotment) is understood to be keeping him there (as 
opposed to going home), restraining him by the ships (as opposed to sending him into 
battle), or possessing him in the sense of being his portion in life. The first alternative 
presents too violent a self-contradiction, but either of the other two is possible: in his 
rejection of Phoenix’ notion of honor Achilles shows that he cannot talk about the kind 
of ng he believes he has except in the context of the ships. The third sense, though 
vaguest, is perhaps best (the idiom would be analagous to that of xAgoc Éxei riva) since 
even Achilles is unlikely to say that he will not fight as long as he lives. The lines cannot 
be athetised, as W. Leaf would like to do in his commentary ad loc. (London 1900, rpt. 
Amsterdam 1971): Achilles must make some reply to Phoenix' main argument, the point 
of honor, before he turns to the personal tie between Phoenix and himself, and finally to 
the original issue, his departure (he thus answers Phoenix' points in reverse order). 
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This use of an example to replace direct argument where a case 
cannot be defended logicaly is perhaps unusual, but at least an 
approximate parallel appears in the Homeric Hymn to Venus, 217-46. 
Aphrodite 1s trying to mitigate her embarrassment at her passion for a 
mortal, and so has recalled how close in beauty the race of Anchises is 
to the gods (200-1). As an example, she has cited Ganymede, whose 
beauty was such that Zeus snatched him away (202-17). This example, 
however, 1s a further source of embarrassment, for Anchises will not be 
taken away to Olympus. But a second anecdote both continues the 
theme of the beauty of the family and allows Aphrodite to escape from 
this difficulty. She describes how Eos snatched away Tithonus, asking 
Zeus to make him immortal, but forgot to ask also that he be ageless. 
Therefore old age overcame him, and when he became too weak to 
move his limbs, Eos laid him away in a bedchamber and closed the 
doors. Aphrodite concludes with a kind a moral (239-43): 


OK dv tyw ye oè tolov év dÜavároiciv. éàoipnv 
dO&varóv t’ sīva Kai Çwew ripara navra. 

GAA’ ei p&£v ToIOdTOG Ewy slog re Séyac te 

CWOIC, 'uérepóq TE óo KEKANPEVOC ENC, 

oOx dv Enerrd p’ dyoc nmuxivac mpévac audiKaAtbmrto1. 


No actual reason is given why, if Aphrodite would like Anchises to live 
eternally as her husband, she could not obtain.this favor from Zeus, 
taking care to avoid the error of Eos. This, however, is not what 
happens in this story. Yet no real explanation can be given; Aphrodite 
does not even say, for instance, that this is not Anchises’ poipa. Instead 
an example 1s offered of a kind of immortality which Aphrodite can 
reject for her lover, secure that he would not desire it, and this rejection 
replaces a reason why he could not be made immortal. In some ways, 
this example of the technique is even more striking than that of Iliad 9, 
since the issue evaded is one the speaker has raised herself, and since 
the moral is explicitly drawn, which leaves the logical flaw glaringly 
apparent. When a god argues such a case, however, persuasion does 
not really matter, for Anchises has no choice to make, while for Phoe- 
nix the need to convince Achilles is a matter of life and death. 
Phoenix does not direct his audience to his moral, because to do 
so effectively he would have to debase himself publicly. He cannot 
prove that his choice 1s not the correct choice for Achilles if Achilles 
will not accept his premisses, and, even worse, he cannot directly com- 
pare the situations without declaring himself a negative paradigm, 
and such an act would be in the worst of taste and would undermine 
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the moral authority on which the remainder of his speech depends. By 
leaving the argument veiled entirely in narrative, Phoenix succeeds in 
presenting his message far more tactfully than even the celebrated 
Odysseus. With Achilles, the reader unconsciously realizes instantly 
that the hero cannot leave the tragic realm to which he belongs to 
make his story a vulgar comedy, and an argument the hero might 
reject, if it were put to him directly, allows the exhortation to be 
directed at a level suitable to the audience. At the same time, an 
example which, if given as a negative paradigm, would embarrass the 
teller, is placed within his assertion of his special claim on his hearer's 
respect. It 1s not logical, but a rhetoric which in skill and discretion is 
more effective than the reasonable arguments the last portion of the 
speech employs. 
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OEDIPUS TYRANNUS, 1084-85: 
“TLL NOT DENY MY NATURE?” 


órnoia xotg Ónyvorur Tobsdov © éEyw, 1076 
Kel ouikpóv żon, oriépy iSeiv BovAncopat. 
aii 6 Yowc, dpovel yàp we your uéya, 
tv Svoyéverav thy pův aloydvertat. 
éyw © &gavróv maida Tfjg Tóync vépwv 1080 
tic eb. &iG6obonc obk dmpaoOnoopa:. 
` tfj yàp népuKa pntedc’ of 68 ovyyeveic 
ufjvéc pe pikpov Kal péyav Siwpicav. 
Tot1606€ & Exod c obk Gv EEEABOW ETI 
ror GAAoc, dote uù KnaOetv tobpov yévoc. 1085 


In analyzing this crucial passage, the reader must make a choice 
between two conflicting interpretations of 1084-85. But the opposing 
versions have not, it seems, been weighed against each other or judged 
on their comparative merits.! 

The more familiar version appears, for example, in Jebb's 
edition:? 


“Such being my lineage, never more could I prove false to it, or spare to 
search out my birth." 


Following Jebb, J. T. Sheppard translated the lines as follows? 
“TIl not deny my nature, but be myself and prove my origin." 


Obviously, many other critics have chosen to interpret these lines 
in the same way. But if this interpretation is correct, what is the 
speaker supposed to be saying? Oedipus has concluded from Jocasta's 


! The text transcribed above is from the OCT (A. C. Pearson). For a detailed 
discussion of the entire passage, see C. Diano, "Edipo Figlio della Tyche," Dioniso 15 
(1952) 56-87, and F. Egermann, vom Attischen Menschenbild (München 1952 [repr., 
New York 1979]) 65-70, 149-51; also Arete und tragische Bewusstheit bei Sophokles und 
Herodot (München 1957 [repr., 1979]) 50-53, 93-94. 

? Sophocles, the Plays and Fragments, Pt. I, The Oedipus Tyrannus (Cambridge 
1893) 143. Jebb did not originate this version; it is here labelled ‘“Jebb’s” for the sake of 
convenience alone. 

3The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles (Cambridge 1920) 71. 
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behavior that she does not want to have a low-born husband. Reacting 
to her presumed haughtiness (1078), the hero first declares that he will 
not retreat from any truth about himself, despite Jocasta's plea. The 
problem is to interpret the ensuing rationale, as expressed in 1082-85, 
If Jebb's version is correct, the argument is prescriptive, supplying 
grounds for action here and now. That is, if Oedipus should curtail 
the investigation out of fear of dysgeneia, he would thereby be untrue 
to his lineage as the "child of Chance" and brother of the "kindred 
months." Since the hero will countenance no such betrayal, the inves- 
tigation must continue, regardless of its consequences. 

How would Oedipus “deny his nature” if he refused to confront 
the herdsman? This is a perplexing question. Those who follow Jebb's 
version do not share a single, compelling view of what their interpreta- 
tion means. For the purposes of this discussion, it 1s enough to point 
out that the question has been answered in various ways. Where opin- 
ions are numerous and subtly varied, it would be unwise to charac- 
terize any one solution as authoritative.’ It is, however, necessary to 
identify that feature of Jebb's version which 1s common to all examples 
of the type. And the common feature 1s this: Oedipus here considers 
whether he ought to continue the search and decides on a priori 
grounds that he cannot do otherwise. Without attempting to predict 
the outcome of the investigation, the speaker affirms that the truth 


must and will come out. Accordingly, the statement: . . . ook dv &££A- 
Bow’ Eri riot! GAAoc. . . . here means: I could not now become another 


person, so as not to learn my origins to the fullest. 
Lewis Campbell's edition and translation reflect a wholly dif- 
ferent understanding of these lines (hereafter, "Campbell's version’’):5 


"So born, so nurtured, I can fear no change, that I need 
shrink to probe this root." 


Here, the argument is not prescriptive but speculative. Instead of 
defining an attitude toward the investigation, the speaker aims to fore- 


* One could hardly improve on Jebb's own paraphrase of the standard interpreta- 
tion (see his note on 1084): “Whatever may have been his human parentage, Oedipus is 
the ‘son of Fortune’... : Fortune brings forth the months with their varying events; 
these months, then, are his brothers, who ere now have known him depressed as well as 
exalted. He has faith in this Mother, and will not shrink from the path on which she 
seems to beckon him; he will not be false to his sonship." For a useful expansion of 
Jebb's note (giving due weight to Oedipus’ newly-discovered status as foundling), see the 
well-balanced commentary of T. Gould (Englewood Cliffs 1970) 125-26, 

5 Sophocles, the Seven Plays (London 1906) 115. See also Campbell's Edition, Vol. I 
(Oxford 1879) ad loc. 
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tell its outcome. Oedipus is the "child of Chance” and cannot, as a 
result of this search, emerge as someone else.. He is secure in the “‘birth- 
right” he obtained through the good offices of Tyché. Nothing 
revealed by the present investigation can negate the nobility he 
received as a gift from her. Hence, why should he shrink from con- 
sulting the last witness? There appears to be no real basis for Jocasta's 
warning. 

Is it possible to decide which of these interpretations 1s correct? 
Jebb's version 1s clearly favored by the majority of recent translators 
and editors.” On the other hand, it contains certain flaws that are not 
present in the less familiar version. “TIl not deny my nature, but be 


6 What is a "child of Tyché?" Presumably a person whose present condition is the 
outcome of a chance event, or series of such events. (1) In Eur. Fr. 989 (Nauck), "child of 
Chance" is the personification of an allotment (6 thc Toync naic kAfjpoc: Plu. Mor. 
965E, 644D). (2) In a context emphasizing sudden, unpredictable changes of status (De 
Romanorum Fortuna, 318C-D), Plutarch relates: “She (Tyché) took up and elevated C. 
Sulla from the bosom of his mistress Nicopolis and designated him for a monarchy and 
dictatorship far above the Cimbrian triumphs and seven consulships of Marius; in 
public he used to say that he, together with his exploits, was the adopted child of Tyché, 
loudly declaiming the words of Oedipus: ‘I count myself the child of Tyché’”’ (odtoc tñ 
... Tbyn... éavtòv &eioenoíe, Bodv xarà róv LodoKAeiov Epavtdov nai&a rfj Thync 
vépw). (See also: Plutarch on the role of Tyché in fostering the careers of outsiders and 
exiles, Mor. 318B; above all, his analysis of the exposure and rescue [by Tyché] of the 
infant Romulus [320 A-E]). (3) In Horace, Sat. 2.6.49, "Fortunae filius!” is the invidious 
cry of those who, resenting the poet’s sudden celebrity as a member of Maecenas’ circle, 
insist on attributing his rise to chance (a charge which the poet elsewhere repudiates, 
Sat. 1.6.52-4: non... casu, nulla... fors). 

For Euripides, Plutarch and Horace, a “child of Tyché is one whom Chance has 
helped to create. It is therefore appropriate to ask what events in Oedipus’ life justify 
calling him a creature of Chance. In this very scene, it has emerged that the hero was 
exposed in infancy on Mt. Cithaeron (1035-36) and owes his life to an encounter between 
shepherds (1025-26, 1038-41). The unpremeditated character of this transaction has been 
suggested more than once (1025: toxwv p abt®@ Si6we; 1039: ob& abróc tvxwv). 
Moreover, Chance’s role in these events readily explains why she may be called his 
"mother": unexpectedly, an infant was rescued from death and bestowed on a royal 
household; by presiding over the fateful transaction, Chance gave the hero his second 
lease on life. 

7 See however the comments of B. M. W. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes, New Haven 
(1957) 179-80, which seem to be consistent with the interpretation supported in this 
paper: "She [Chance] is ‘the good giver,’ and he will not be dishonored when his real 
identity is at last established . . . as the son of Tyche he will press on the search to the 
end—his parentage is a guarantee of success.” (See also: J. C. Kamerbeek, The Plays of 
Sophocles, Part IV, The Oedipus Tyrannus (Leiden 1967) 205-6. 
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myself and prove my origin” (so Sheppard, following Jebb). It should 
be noted that there is no verb in the Greek that means “deny” or "prove 
false," and no noun that means "nature." Furthermore, when é€€p- 
xouat is used, as here, with a predicate noun or adjective, it elsewhere 
means: 'to emerge as this or that in the wake of some test." For 
example, an Aeschylean jury-trial "comes out equal-voted" (Eumen- 
ides, 795-96: iodwndoc Sikn &&RA0' GAnOdc); earlier in the O.T., it was 
feared that Apollo might “come out” unerring (1011: pr. . . PoiBoc 
ECEA0n cadre). It seems clear that this meaning accords very well with 
Campbell's version and not at all with Jebb's. (It might be added that 
ov«k Eri, "no longer," only seems to fit Campbell's interpretation really 
well.) Having once become “Chance’s child," Oedipus can no longer 
come out other than what she made him; so why should he not seek 
out the facts of his real birth? 

Campbell’s version has the added advantage of bringing the 
passage into full harmony with itself. Between 1076 and 1081 the hero 
predicts how he will react when the hidden facts begin to emerge. He 
"will be desirous” of seeing his birth (BovAnoopat) even if it is lowly; 
he "will experience no dishonor” (ook drnpaoO/5oopat) in counting 
himself the child of Chance (1.e., a foundling). As the tense of the verbs 
indicates, Oedipus is looking ahead to the moment of discovery and 
predicting that the facts will not dismay him, even if (as seems 
probable) these facts should prove him "insignificant." The issue is 
not whether the investigation should proceed, but how its probable 
outcome will affect Oedipus. Accordingly, the hero declares that what 
has terrified Jocasta will never terrify him (1076-79). This is the 
“proposition” of Oedipus’ speech. If Jebb’s version is correct, the 
speaker now expands on his claim as follows (1080-85): "In counting 
myself the child of Chance, the Generous, I will experience no 
dishonor. For she is the mother who gave me birth, and the months 
born with me marked me out as humble and then again great. Being 
such by birth, I could not come out (1.e., now change into) another, so 
as not to find out my true origins." So interpreted, the conclusion is 
not quite at odds with the speaker's proposition; but it interrupts the 


8 CE. F. Ellendt, Lexicon Sophocleum (Berlin 1872) 249. Ellendt gives as one of the 
definitions of &&pxopai (85): Mutationis in aliam formam notio. Only one passage is 
adduced in support of this definition: O.T. 1084. Clearly, Ellendt was an advocate of 
Jebb’s version. In order to accomodate this preference, he formulated a unique definition 
of the verb on the evidence of this passage alone. It would seem preferable to include the 
passage under Ellendt's fourth category("de eventu”). 
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flow of his thought, leaving a curious gap in the argument. Thus far, 
Oedipus has claimed that the insignificant birth feared by Jocasta 
poses no threat to his equanimity. (For his part, he will experience no 
disgrace in being discovered a foundling.) The ensuing lines (1082-85) 
purport to be an extension of this claim justifying (yap) the belief that 
Oedipus is immune to the ill effects of dysgeneia. And why is the 
speaker full of hope? Because (?) as Chance’s child, he would prove 
disloyal, inconstant, untrue to her legacy if.he doubted his native luck 
and declined to take a chance. Though unobjectionable in itself, this 
sentiment is out of place at the climax of Oedipus’ speech. To be 
precise, the concluding lines throw the central argument off balance, 
introducing a second claim where they should supply grounds for the 
first. As it is, a denial that danger exists appears to be supported by an 
argument against shunning danger. Instead of defending a single 
proposition, the speech. juxtaposes two quite different, if not incom- 
patible, ideas: (1) whatever the outcome of this investigation, it has no 
power to dismay me, and (2) I would not be true to my heritage if I 
failed to put my fortune to test. 

By contrast, Campbell’s version ties the end of the speech to the 
beginning, letting the whole passage rise to a genuine climax in the 
last two lines: “In counting myself the child of Chance, the Generous, 
I will experience no dishonor. For she is the mother who gave me 
birth, and the months born with me marked me out as humble and 
then again great. Being such a one by birth, I could not ever again 
come out another (could not, that is, emerge from this test stripped of 
the identity given to me by Chance), so as not to find out my true 
origins.” In this version, the speech pursues a single train of thought 
from beginning to end. Unlike Jocasta, Oedipus will not flee from this 
investigation for fear of being found "insignificant." Acting in good 
time, Chance rescued her child from the wilderness and deposited him 
in the lap of royalty.!? No subsequent revelation can undo the effects of 


?'The internal coherence of the speech depends on this yàp. The speaker seems to be 
explaining why he has called himself the "child of Chance." In reality, however, the 
particle is more closely related to dtipaoOrjcopm, the only finite verb in the preceding 
sentence, and the word nearest to yàp. Oedipus is clarifying the substantive claim that he 
will feel no dishonor in counting himself the child of Chance. yàp accordingly intro- 
duces, not just 1082-83, but the composite statement located in the speech's last four 
lines (1082-85). In particular, 1082-83 expand on &pavróv ricióa nij¢ vóxn veńw (1080), 
while 1084-85 explain (or justify) ob« &npaoerjoopa: (1081). It is precisely this explana- 
tory function of 1084-1085 that 1s obscured in Jebb's version. 

10 For a hint of Chance's role in these events, see 1025 and 1036, and above, note 9. 
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this gift. One who has risen from rags to riches need not fear to dredge 
up the rags. One who has had a second birth from Chance need not 
shrink from confronting the truth about his first, biological parents. 
The concluding lines, rather than introducing a new (prescriptive or 
moral) argument, corroborate the speculative claim already established 
in the speech: I will be content to see my birth, because I have 
meanwhile become the child of generous Chance, and cannot hereafter 
prove other than I now am (her "lucky" protégé). 

In sum, Campbell’s version not only has a stronger foundation in 
the Greek, but suits the context better than Jebb's. Furthermore, as 
rendered by an expert translator (such as, e.g., Mazon), this version 
gives impressive rhetorical force to the speech's closing lines:!! 


C'est Fortune qui fut ma mére, et les années qui ont accompagné ma vie 
m'ont fait tour a tour et petit et grand. Voilà mon origine, rien ne peut la 
changer: pourquoi renoncerais-je à savoir de qui je suis né? 


The speaker of these lines will emerge a fully tragic figure in the 
exodos. As for the present scene, it does not portray him as an heroic 
truthseeker, steeling himself to confront a potentially disastrous 
reality.!2 On the contrary, Oedipus "knows" on the basis of very cogent 
arguments that nothing he might learn from the shepherd can mar his 
present status. Supposing himself to be the child of undistinguished 
parents, the hero successfully demonstrates that he is nevertheless 
immune to the unhappy consequences of an ignoble birth. On the 
strength of this reasoning, Jocasta's plea is rejected and the inquiry 
pursued to its ultimate stage. 

To say that Oedipus is never more deluded than at this moment is 
to repeat what has often been said before. What should be emphasized 
is that the dramatic weight of his speech is diminished if the closing 
lines are interpreted in the familiar manner. The focal point of this 
passage is not a pledge to continue the search at all costs, but a confi- 
dent (though misguided) prediction of its outcome. Taken as a 


!! Sophocle, Tome II (Paris 1952) 111. 

1? For an extended defense of the opposing view (that Oedipus' behavior is affected 
by tragic knowledge), see F. Egermann, Arete und tragische Bewusstheit, 93-94 (Anhang 
` VI); Vom Menschen in der Antike (München 1957) 50; also C. H. Whitman, Sophocles 
(Cambridge 1951) 145. 

13 The prophetic conclusion of Oedipus’ speech is a fitting prelude to the Choral 
ode which follows. The Chorus begin on the same note (1086): . . . einep &yo) pdvric eipi. 
.. . (Here yw might suggest that the Theban elders are explicitly comparing themselves 
to Oedipus.) 
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whole, the passage dramatizes a choice of action based on rational 
prognostication: “Let the truth break forth; it will never find me other 
than I am” (other, i.e., than my luck has made me). The speaker’s 
climactic prophecy links his speech with other prophetic passages in 
the play and defines its ironic relationship to the anagnorisis. In the 
immediate sequel, Oedipus will indeed "come out no other" than 
what Chance has made him. But this fact, so far from guaranteeing his 
peace of mind by shielding him from disgrace (as he predicted), will 
itself become the occasion of unimagined degradation and grief. 
Oedipus’ prediction, for all that its truth appears (within his own 
perspective) to rest on unshakeable foundations, will prove a disas- 
trous failure. Having pledged himself to exorcise a nonexistent demon 
(lowly birth), he will thereby conjure up a real one. To be sure, the 
literal sense of Oedipus’ words is borne out by the result; yet it 1s not 
his foresight, but Apollo's oracle, that “comes out” verified: iov iov: ta 
TtávT Gv ¿fńko oad? (1182: "Ah, it would all, all come out unerring!”’, 
cf. 1011: ... un... PoiBoc EEEABN oadoris ).4 
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CATULLUS AND THE POLEMICS OF POETIC REFERENCE 
(POEM 64.1—18) 


Omnia iam vulgata—the polemical nature of Catullan verse, and 
its place in the tradition of Callimachean programmatic invective, are 
now fully acknowledged. Critics have given attention both to this 
poet's negative and to his positive attitudes.! In favourable contrast to 
the miserable Hortensius (Poems 36, 95) stand the positive models, 
neoteric confréres of Catullus (Calvus, Poem 51; Cinna, Poem 95), 
pursuing their poetic art with adherence to the new standards: erudi- 
tion, care of composition, and a delight in all that is clever, witty and 
urbane. Here we find. the personal, polemical Catullus, highly self- 
conscious and aware of the new course on which Roman poetry was 
set, embedding in the polymetrics and epigrams statements which, 
while immediate and a part of the poet's world, constitute in their 
entirety a traditional literary manifesto. 

The Alexandrian poet, and his neoteric Roman successor, is, I 
think, polemical in two ways. The first, as sketched above for Catullus, 
is essentially declarative—it lies in a statement of poetic purpose, a 
defining of affiliation, or a rejection of prior genre. Callimachus’ pro- 
logue to the Aetia is the chief model, and every Roman poet with 
claims on the Alexandrian poetic ethic was to produce an adaptation 
or modification of the Callimachean lines.? The second method is one 
which may be viewed as a demonstration of polemical attitude. 
Without intruding into his verse the poet, through allusion and 
through alteration or conflation of his models, sets himself in a tradi- 
tion and may thereby provide a commentary on his own place in that 


1 Antediluvians survive, of course, and will doubtless continue to flourish. So the 
latest piece on the densely programmatic Poem 50: “Mögen wir carmen 50 auch heute 
noch mit Ergriffenheit lesen, so ist es doch erst einmal nicht für uns geschreiben, 
sondern es ist das persönliche und uneingeschränkte Bekenntnis des Dichters an Licin- 
ius Calvus: Mein Freund, ich liebe dich" (W. Kissel, "Mein Freund, ich liebe dich 
[Catull, c. 501," Wiürz. Jahrb. f. d. Altertumswiss. n.f. 6b [1980] 59). 

? E.g. Cat. 95; Virg. Ecl. 6.1-8; Hor. Sat. 2.1.12-15, Odes 1.6, 2.12; Prop. 2.1. Most 
conveniently, see W. Wimmel, Kallimachos in Rom, Hermes Einzelschriften 16 (1960) 
passim. 
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tradition, and ultimately on his own poetic art. Virgil, the master of 
this practice, provides an acknowledged instance in the Sixth Eclogue: 


a, virgo infelix, quae te dementia cepit! 
(Ecl. 6.52) 


Theocritus and Calvus molded into a single Virgilian line. Here the 
poet's purpose is to indicate the active tradition of his own verse, and 
in some ways to demonstrate the superiority of the poetry which sub- 
sumes and transforms that tradition. To that extent the practice is 
polemical. 

What I propose here is an examination of perhaps the most 
literary and allusive lines of Catullus—the opening of his epyllion. 
The purpose is to expose this portion of the poem as Catullus' major 
polemical demonstration of his literary affiliations. Why these lines? 
The reason will, I believe, emerge as we detect the complex of refer- 
ences and allusions that inhabit the opening tableau. But, in any case, 
the description of the Argo’s departure seems deliberately chosen as a 
vehicle for polemical expression. Nowhere else does it play a signifi- 
cant part in the account of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis (a matter 
to which we shall return), and, even more significantly, in its previous 
treatment, the episode offered Catullus precisely the literary range 
which would be appropriate to the creation of an intensely erudite and 
polemical narrative. On the Greek side, Euripides’ Medea, the Argo- 
nautica of Apollonius and Callimachus’ Aetia*—these are the natural 
stages of influence in the maturation of the high neoteric style. At the 
same time, archaic Latin poetry, not just the Medea of Ennius, but 
other Ennian verse, as well as that of Accius, is incorporated into 
Catullus’ proem in ways which, far from constituting mere literary 
reference, argue for the superiority of the narrative of the New Poet. 

It is, of course, by no means a novel observation that the opening 
of Catullus 64 draws from previous literary expression; Quinn, with 
others, notes: “The first sentence is shot through with reminiscences of 
Ennius’ version of Euripides’ Medea." 5 Nor are all of the allusions 
with which we shall deal missed by the commentators and critics. 


*On this see Z. Stewart, “The Song of Silenus," HSCP 64 (1959) 190; R. F. 
Thomas, “Theocritus, Calvus, and Eclogue 6," CP 74 (1979) 337-39. 

* We will come to deal specifically with Callimachean influences later; in general, 
on connections between Apollonius and Callimachus see Pfeiffer, Callimachus II p. 
xli-xlii. 

5 Catullus, The Poems (London and Basingstoke 1970) 299. 
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None of them, however, includes all of them, and this in itself reveals a 
common attitude: what is lacking is a systematic examination of the 
nature of poetic reminiscence in these lines. Accordingly it will be an 
integral assumption of this study that reference to earlier poetry is 
potentially far from casual (an assumption which, I trust, the results 
will vindicate), but has a specifically polemical function: to demon- 
strate the importance of the poet's models, and often to indicate the 
superiority of his own treatment. 


Peliaco quondam prognatae vertice pinus 

dicuntur liquidas Neptuni nasse per undas 

Phasidos ad fluctus et fines Aeetaeos, 

cum lect iuvenes, Argivae robora pubis, 

auratam optantes Colchis avertere pellem 5 
ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi 

caerula verrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. 

diva quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces 

ipsa levi fecit volitantem flamine currum, 

pinea coniungens inflexae texta carinae. 10 
illa rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten; 

quae simul ac rostro ventosum proscidit aequor 

tortaque remigio spumis incanuit unda, 

emersere freti candenti e gurgite vultus 

aequoreae monstrum Nereides admirantes. 15 
illa, atque «haud» alia, viderunt luce marinas 

mortales oculis nudato corpore Nymphas 

nutricum tenus exstantes e gurgite cano. 


I 


Catullan ‘Correction’ 


The phrase is used advisedly. When Ennius wrote his Medea he 
worked closely with the Euripidean model. Although his tragedy was 
in no real sense a ‘translation,” it did find its model in a single work. 


6 Possible exceptions are: D. Braga, Catullo e i Poeti Greci (Messina 1950); F. 
Klingner, Catulls Peleus-Epos, Sitzungsb. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 6 (1956) (7 Studien zur 
griechischen und römischen Literatur [Zurich 1964] 156-224). The first of these is less 
useful on the opening of Poem 64. 

? Pace Cicero, De Fin. 1.4, who, however, somewhat contradicts himself at Acad. 
1.10: Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius, multi alii, qui non verba, sed vim Graecorum expresse- 
runt poetarum. 
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Not so the opening of Catullus 64. Here the poet bad before him a 
number of models, and as a result we can at a number of points detect a 
polemical commentary on his part. In his alteration, suppression, or 
promotion of details, he can be seen to be 'correcting' one or the other 
of his models, either in favour of an alternative source or in absolute 
terms. 

Catullus is emphatic on the building-material of the Argo: 


pinus ... dicuntur . . . nasse 1-2 
abiegnis . . . palmis 7 
pinea . . . texta 10 


Pinewood hull and oars of fir. The commentators have noted the 
attention given to pin(us): at the end of the first line, and the begin- 
ning of the final line of the extended opening period. Abiegnis 
appears in between.? But is Catullus here concerned merely with arti- 
fice? To answer this we must briefly touch on the technical tradition of 
ancient shipbuilding. Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 5.7.1-3) discusses 
woods suitable for this craft: &Adtn, TebKn and Ké6poc seem in general 
to be the best.!? The éAdtn is the silver fir (Lat: abies; Abies Cepha- 
lonica or pectinata), and xéOpoc needs no gloss. But nevKn is a dif- 
ferent matter; it does however (with Tituc) seem to indicate some sort of 
pine (Lat: pinus; Pinus Laricio, Pinea or Halepensis).! In Greek a 
distinction seems generally to be made between éAdtn on the one hand, 
and rié&ukr or ttituc on the other.!2 Latin responds with abies for the 
former and pinus without distinction for the latter two. It is with this 
last distinction in mind that we should return to Catullus. His models, 
again, are Euripides and Ennius: 


8 Punctuating with Fordyce (Catullus [Oxford 1973] ad loc.), who connects the 
relative clause of lines 8-10 with the preceding sentence. 

?TIn the light of this concentration, there may possibly be a play intended with 
robora (4). Ct. Virg. Aen. 4.441: annoso validam cum robore quercum; also Geo. 3.332. 

10 Theophrastus also makes a distinction between wood suitable for war-ships 
(EAá1n) and for merchant-ships (redKn), but that is not, I think, relevant to the present 
discussion. 

NES] s.v. ám and reókn. Also Steier, “Tanne,” RE 2 IV (1932) 2216-23. 

12 Indeed, the difference between nevKn and riíítuc seems to be in part a matter of 
literary taste; both are found in Homer, lyric and Aeschylus, but rtíftu; may have come to 
appear prosaic, for it is absent from the works of Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aristophanes (rien, by contrast, is to be found some 20 times in Euripides, in differing 
senses: the tree, a torch, spear, the Trojan horse, etc.). [frug is revived by Theocritus, 
who uses it interchangeably with redxn. Callimachus has both words, but Apollonius 
avoids rtituc altogether. 
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und” èv vanaio: TinAtov nigoeiv note 
TunGeioa medKn... 

(Med. 3-4) 
utinam ne in nemore Pelio securibus 


caesae accidissent abiegnae ad terram trabes. 
(Scen. 246-47 V) 


For whatever reason, Ennius translated Euripides’ neókn as abies.!? 
Abies, however, should respond to éAdtn, not to mebxn. Hence 
Catullus' 'correction' and so too his emphasis of pinus. For him abies 
remains, but where it belongs—as the material for the Argo's oars 
(abiegnis . . . palmis), for Catullus knew his Apollonius: 


Kortrov bSwo 6oAujfjotv EmKoatéwe éAdtHorw 
(Arg. 1.914): 


In good Alexandrian fashion, Catullus refrained from men- 
tioning the Argo by name: ` 


cum lecti iuvenes, Argivae robora pubis 
auratam optantes Colchis avertere pellem 
ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi, 
caerula verrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. 
diva quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces 
ipsa levi fecit volitantem flamine currum. 
(64.4-9) 


Euripides, Apollonius and Ennius had all named the ship, but 
Catullus has relied on his reader's familiarity with the tradition. But 
more interesting is his attitude towards the etymology of ’Apyw. The 
subject was clearly a matter of dispute, and in his three models 
Catullus appears to have had two options. Apollonius, without 
making the connection explicit, leaves little doubt as to his view on the 
matter: 


vija èv obv oí ripóo8ev Ett KAgiovory dobor’ 
"Apyov 'Afnvaínc kapéew bro8npoobvno. 
(1.18-19) 


13 The reason is a matter of speculation. H. D. Jocelyn (The Tragedies of Ennius 
[Cambridge 1967] ad 209) suggests caprice, sound-effect, or a desire on Ennius' part to 
imply a military expedition (cf. above, n. 10). In light of the pairing of these trees in the 
technical tradition, we cannot, I think, rule out simple error. 

14 Also at 2.661, 4.105, 504, 1633. The source for Apollonius is Homer, Od. 12.172. 

15 T follow Vian's text here, over Brunck’s émKAeiovor. From the wording at this 
point the matter of the construction of the Argo, and hence of its etymology, appear 
already to have been matters of contention. 
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avi yàp Kai vja Oorjv kápe, oov 52 oi “Apyoc 
tEŬEev "Apseotopíóng Keivnc bno8npoobvnoat. 
(1.111-12) 


For Apollonius the derivation of the name is quite clear; it is naturally 
taken from the. ship's builder.5 Ennius, on the other hand, had a 
different view of the issue: 


quae nunc nominatur nomine 
hosts quia Argivi in ea delecti viri 
vecti petebant... : 
(Scen. 249-51 V) 


This etymology, somewhat less likely than Apollonius’, may indeed be 
Ennius’ own construction." And Catullus, to whom both possibilities . 
were known and therefore available? Fordyce noted: "Catullus makes 
no reference to Argus the shipwright, who built the Argo under 
Athena's guidance (Apoll. 1.18-19, 111-12)."!3 In the matter of con- 
tending etymologies, however, this must constitute more than mere 
omission, for Catullus first makes clear his model: 


att yàp Kai vja Bony «ápe, oov 66 oi "Apyoq 
TEOCEV . .. 
(Arg. 1.111-12) 


ipsa! levi fecit volitantem flamine currum. 


(Cat. 64.9) 


Not merely is there “no reference" to Argus, but, through reminiscence 
of Apollonius’ line, suppression of the co-worker, and hence of the 
etymology which it implies. And what of his attitude to the Ennian 
variant? Again, Catullus demonstrates his model: 


quae nunc nominatur nomine 
Argo, quia Argivi in ea delecti viri... 
-(Scen. 249-50 V) 


16 This, naturally enough, appears to be the oldest extant etymology: Pherek. fr. 
106 FGrH; also Apollod. 1.9.16.1; Ptol. Heph. 2 p. 185 Westerm. See Jessen, "Argo," RE 
2.721-23. 

17 Such is the view of Jocelyn (above, n. 13) ad 212-13. It appears only in Latin. 
(Cic. Arat. 277, Argolicam . . . navem; Manil. 1.694, Argivumque ratem), although 
Ennius may have adapted it Pon a view connecting the name with the place Argos: 
Hegesander ap. Tzetzes, Lycophron 883; Hegessipus ap. Et. Magn. 136.81; Schol Theoc. 
13.21 Again, cf. Jessen (above, n. 16). 

18 Fordyce (above, n. 8) ad 64.9. 

13 Noted by W. Kroll (C. Valerius Catullus 3rd ed. [Stuttgart 1959]) ad loc. 
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cum lecti iuvenes, Árgivae robora pubis 
(Cat. 64.4) 


The crew is specified, the model is apparent, but here too the etymo- 
logical gloss, in this case that of Ennius, is removed. F. Klingner 
claimed that Catullus did not need to give the origin of the name 
Argo,” but that is to assume that there is a single derivation, which, as 
we have seen, is hardly the case. As in his reaction to Apollonius, so 
with Ennius, Catullus has indicated his general model while sup- 
pressing a crucial detail —in both instances the etymology of the ship’s 
name. | 
In rejecting these two variants, Catullus, I believe, points to a 
third: 


thv SÈ vabv “Apyw ripoocayopevOfrjvat xard pév Tiva tiv pvBoypdowv 
ano tod TÒ okádoc dpxrrexrovricavrog "Apyou Kai ovpnAebcavtoc... 
we 6' Evioi Aéyovot dió. tc nepi tò táxoc CriepBoAfic, We dv rv 
dpxyaiwy dpyov TÒ Taxd ripooayopevóvtuv. 

(Diod. Sic. 4.41.3) 


This is the first attestation of the etymology connecting the name to 
the adjective dpydc (= ‘quick’, ‘swift’), although it was clearly current 
before Diodorus (Evio1 Aéyovotv). It survives elsewhere only in scholia 
and in Hyginus, clearly derived from a common scholiastic source.?! 
Unlike the other derivations, it is never found alone, but always as an 
alternative to the more obvious options. We are quite clearly dealing 
with the coinage of an antiquarian mind, for, although apparently a 
product of the Hellenistic period,*? this derivation depends on a gloss 
(Apyóc = ‘swift’) which is exclusively Homeric.? Scholarly polemics 
are also suggested, in that a connection with the shipbuilder Árgus (or 
the place Argos) is infinitely easier and more natural. 

In short, while a speculative proposition, it would not be entirely 
guesswork to see in the formulation of this etymology the hand of 
Callimachus. Argonautic episodes appeared in at least two sections of 


20 Studien (above, n. 6) 159. I can find no basis for the claim of N. Scivoletto (“La 
Protasi del c. 64 di Catullo," Giorn. Ital. di Philol. 12 [1959] 346-48) that 64.4 is to be 
seen as an endorsement of the Ennian etymology. 

?! Hyg. Astr. 2.37. Also Schol. Eur. Med. 1; Serv Auct. Virg. Ecl, 4.34; Schol. Stat. 
Theb. 5.475; the wording in these commentaries is similar. 

??[t is not mentioned by Pherekydes (above, n. 16). 

23The exceptions are only apparent: Tymnes, Anth. Pal. 7.211.1 is itself a 
Homeric usage, and Cornutus, N.D. 16 is, like Diod. Sic. 4.41.3, an antiquarian context, 
in which modern usage is distinguished (&«áAovv oi naAatcít). 


- 
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the Aetia (1, fr. 7.19-21 Pf., ‘Argonautarum reditus et ritus Ana- 
phaeus’; 4, fr. 108-9 Pf., ‘Ancora Argus navis Cyzici relicta’).24 And 
from the little we have of Callimachus on this theme it seems that he at 
least twice involved himself in the creation of new or polemical etymo- 
logical explanations while dealing with the Argonauts. Fr. 14 Pf. isa 
citation from Pliny: Corcyra Homero dicta Scheria et Phaeacia, Calli- 
macho etiam Drepane (N.H. 6.52). Pfeiffer has suggested that Callima- 
chus may have associated this with the sickle (6pendvn) of Demeter, 
since at fr. 43.70 he connected Zancle in Sicily with the same imple- 
ment used by Cronus to castrate his father.?* Apollonius is at variance 
with this etymology.?? We cannot here be certain that the Callima- 
chean construct is original with him. That, however, cannot be said of 
his treatment of Pagasae, port of departure for the Argo; of this 
Hyginus records: 


factam esse Pindarus ait in Magnesiae oppido cui Demetrias nomen est, 
Callimachus autem in iisdem finibus ad Apollinis Actii templum, quod 
Argonautae proficiscentes statuisse existimantur in eo loco qui Pagasae 
vocatur ideo quod Argo ibi primum compacta dicitur, quod est Graece 
nayáoat. : 

(Hyg. Astr. 2.87y7 


Apollonius, who also has Pagasae as the starting point for the Argo, as 
well as for her final beaching (Arg. 1.238, 4.1781), makes no allusion to 
such an etymology. What is significant here is that this Callimachean 
explanation of the name Pagasae (myvuut) is identical in nature to the 
derivation of Argo which we are proposing as Callimachean: 


apyoc (‘swift’) ~ Argo 

TINYVULI (‘construct’) e Pagasae 
In final support, it should be noted that Hyginus, in the sentence 
preceding his discussion of the Callimachean explanation of Pagasae, 
also gave precisely the derivation with which we have been dealing: 


24 As Pfeiffer noted (ad fr. 109), these sequences attain a certain PIX in 
that they (almost).frame the four books of the Aetia. 

?5 On this see Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung II (Berlin 1924) 171; also 
Pfeiffer ad fr. 14, 43.70. 

26 At Arg. 4.983-86 he appears to have used the language of Callimachus (fr. 


43.70-71, on Zancle) while discussing Phaeacia. On this see Pfeiffer ad fr. 43.70; Wilamo- 


witz (above, n. 25) 171. 
27 See Pfeiffer ad Aet. 1, fr. 18.12; the sense of the final word in Hyginus is clear, 
whether we accept Muncker's rayfjvai or Schneider's rrenfjxQa:. 
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nonnulli propter celeritatem graece dixerunt Argo appellatum. 
(Astr. 2.37) 


For a number of reasons, then, there 1s a strong possibility that 
this etymology was the contribution of Callimachus. Be it so or not, 
Catullus, I believe, while deliberately suppressing the derivations 
favoured by Apollonius and Ennius, at least alludes to this variant (of 
which he was doubtless aware); for throughout the opening lines of 
the poem he places great emphasis on the swiftness of the vessel:28 


ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi 6 
caerula verrenies abiegnis aequora palmis 7 
ipsa levi fecit volitantem flamine currum?? 11 
tortaque remigio spumis incanuit unda 13 


Such emphasis may be seen as constituting a multiple gloss on the 
etymology ‘Apyw/dpyoc. The day has passed when we needed to jus- 
tify per se such linguistic subtlety in neoteric or Augustan poetry, and 
in any case this particular variety has been well documented.?? A 
parallel example from the Aeneid is conveniently representative: 


femina, quae nostris errans in finibus... 
(Aen. 4.211) 


Pease proposed that Virgil here intended (while suppressing the actual 
name) an allusion to a common etymology:3! 


28 [t is noteworthy that in Ennius’ lines, Catullus’ primary model, there is no such 
emphasis. Ellis (d Commentary on Catullus [Oxford 1889] ad loc.) remarks on cita: "not 
merely otiose like Homeric Oofj vnt, but signalizing the ease and quickness of this first 
voyage.” 

29 Currum is striking. Contrary to ThLL 4.1520.49, it is the only instance of the 
word meaning ‘ship’; Ciris 26 refers to a car camouflaged as a ship, and is therefore not 
parallel (as is noted by R.O.A.M. Lyne, Ciris, A Poem Attributed to Vergil [Cambridge 
1978] ad loc.). The commentators all point to the regular metaphorical use of óxoc, 
oxnpa, etc. in tragedy, and this is of course quite possibly the source of Catullus’ 
currus—although it is interesting that the usage never caught on. We may be missing 
some information; in Pythian 4, a poem which appealed to Callimachus (cf. fr. inc. sed. 
716 and Pfeiffer ad loc.), chariots and ships appear together (17-18), and the Argo’s 
anchor is referred to as Oodc "Apyoic yaAiwdv (25). 

3? For Catullus, see D. O. Ross, “‘Uriosque apertos: A Catullan Gloss," Mnemos. 
26 (1973) 60-62; for Virgil, J. Marouzeau, “Virgile Linguiste," in Mélanges, A. Ernout 
(Paris 1940) 259-65; W. F. Jackson Knight, Roman Vergil (London 1944) 197-201; J. S. 
T. Hanssen, “Virgilian Notes," SO 26 (1948) 113-25. 

31 A, S. Pease, Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus (Cambridge, Mass. 
1935) 540 (Addenda ad 4.211); Also Hanssen (above, n. 30) 12]. 
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errans — . nÀav(ug  — ADW 
The same process is required of the reader: 
cita, decurrere, volitantem, etc. —- apyogc  — “Apyw 


In the case of Catullus particularly, the familiarity of the etymological 
debate provides a check. 

The suggestion is that Catullus was allusively referring to this 
etymology; further that he may have had Callimachus in mind while 
doing so. There is, I believe, additional support for this second claim. 
Catullus, of the Argonauts: 


ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi 6 


At issue is the verb, decurrere. ‘The commentators give parallels for its 
transitive force, but only for the simplex,*? and the real problem surely 
lies with the prefix de-. Ellis seems to have acknowledged this (‘‘Aen. v. 
212 Prona petit maria et pelago decurrit aperto suggests that the idea 
may be that of running down a slope of water"). Fordyce too cites the 
Virgilian line, but how close is it? R. D. Williams has, I think, 
explained it correctly: .‘‘‘down’ to the shore from the high seas 
(decurrit).”34 That is what suits Virgil’s context, and, moreover, it is 
what we expect of decurrere: the Latin equivalent of katatpéyxeiv, ‘to 
sail shore-wards.'?5 This obviously cannot be the sense of Catullus’ 
decurrere, and so the Virgilian instance will hardly constitute a 
parallel. K. Quinn does seem to confront the issue: "the transitive use 
and the sense of ‘race through or across’ seem to have belonged to the 
technical language of navigation, chariot-racing, etc.’’36 This appears 
to be a reference to TALL 5.229.21-26 (de qualibet motione... de 
navigatione), where the occurrence at Cat. 64.6 (cited as 64.11) 1s cited. 
But the Catullan instance is to be distinguished in its generality, in 
that each of the others in that entry refers to a course which has been 


2E, G. Plaut. Merc. 547, pelagi cursores (where the nominal form also distin- 
guishes it from Catullus' decurrere); Virg. Aen. 3.191, currimus aequor, 5.235, aequora 


. CUTTO. 


33 Ellis (above, n. 28) ad loc. 

34 The Aeneid of Virgil, Books 1-6 (Basingstoke and London 1972) ad loc. For this 
common meaning of the verb with ships, see TALL 5.228.54ff. Those who invoke Aen. 
5.212 as a parallel for Catullus seem unconcerned by the ablative (pelago). 

35 LSJ s.v.; or, more prosaically, katanAgiv, the opposite, of course, being dva- 
riAciv, ^'to sail out to sea.” 

36 Quinn (above, n. 5) ad loc. 
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carried completely through to its conclusion, with actual distances 
being uniformly mentioned or implied.?? 

In short, I can find no wholly satisfactory parallel for Catullus' 
use of decurrere. Callimachus, Aetia 4, fr. 108 Pf. is an apostrophe to 
the harbour of Cyzicus;?5 where the Argo put in to take on drinking- 
water: | 


"Apyw Kai cé, llávopyue, karéópapev xai tedv D6up. 


Is it not possible that Catullus, the translator of the very next episode 
of the Aetia, applied the same verb to his Argo??? 


II 


Catullan Conflation 


It has already emerged that Catullus, in the opening lines of 
Poem 64, had in mind not a single model, but a variety or complex of 
models—a complex which at times merges and is transformed into a 
new and individual form of expression. We may now proceed to 
examine systematically Catullus' method of conflating these various 
models. Again, in that this practice requires the poet to accept, reject or 
modify his predecessors' treatments, the spirit is essentially polemical. 


Peliaco quondam prognatae vertice pinus l 


The carefully constructed double reference of this opening line 
has gone unnoticed. First Ennius. As is generally recognized, he ‘cor- 
rected’ the time-sequence of Euripides, removing the hysteron- 
proteron* that appears at the beginning of that poet's Medea: 


37 Epit. Alex. 85, iam stadia CCCC decurrerant; Symm. or. 6.8, multo itinere 
decurso; Ammian. 17.1.4, sursum versum decurso (sc. Rheno), 24.6.2, classis stadiis 
triginta decursis. 

38 Following Dieg. 5.33-39, although some would see in [D lávopps an apostrophe 
to an eponymous hero; see Pfeiffer ad loc. 

39 Although we do not know how Catullus read his Callimachus, it seems rea- 
sonable to allow that he knew of this episode. 

4 Page, following the scholiast's criticism of Timichidas (Euripides, Medea 
[Oxford 1952] ad loc.), objects to the term, claiming that Euripides presents “a logical 
sequence of thoughts." Which he does, but it is still, I think, a hysteron-proteron. See 
also F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, 2nd ed. (Berlin 1912) 97-99. 
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0 wpe’ 'ApyoDc uÅ Siantado8ai oxddoc 
Kodxwv éc alav xvavéag Zuurnyáoac, 
und” èv vanaior TInAiov rteoseiv mote 
runOgica neókn ... 
(Eur. Med. 1-4) 


Thus for Ennius the timber of Mt. Pelion is the first stage: 


Utinam ne in nemore Pelio securibus... 
(Enn. Scen. 246) 


Catullus followed this lead, at the same time elevating the geograph- 
ical reference, by use of a new adjective: Peliaco . . . vertice.*! Thus 
recognition of Ennius! reorganization. Concurrently, however, he has 
preserved reference to the Euripidean original, by reduplicaung the 
alliteration found at Med. 3, but absent from the Ennian version: 


IInAioo meoeiv note / ... . rreókn 
Peliaco . . . prognatae . . . pinus 
Also noteworthy is the apparent parallel between l'InAíou . . . mote and 


Peliaco quondam.* In the very first line of his poem, then, Catullus 
has artfully indicated two of his primary sources by conflating them 
into single line while yet preserving recognizable traces of the two 
originals. 


2 
dicuntur liquidas Neptuni nasse per undas 2 
Phasidos ad fluctus et fines Aeetaeos 3 


Two mannered lines, the first with its epithet-noun rhyme at main 
caesura and line-end,? the second containing unusual Greek proper 


11 So Quinn (above, n. 5) ad loc. 

42 Apparent in that Euripides’ noté is in virtual tmesis with yn’ at the beginning 
of the line. For the recent claim that Catullus’ quondam (as well as dicuntur, 2) may be 
influenced by Cic. Arat. 420-21 (vir quondam Orion manibus violasse Dianam/ dicitur), 
see D. P. Kubiak, “Catullus 64.1-2," AJP 102 (1981) 41-42, On noté as a common feature 
of the opening of epyllia, see W. Bühler, Die Europa des Moschos, Hermes Einzel- 
schriften 13 (1960) 47-48. 

43 The first of almost fifty such rhymed lines in the poem. This ratio of 12 percent 
is far in excess of Ennius' practice (less than 5 percent in the Annals), as of Virgil's (5 
percent in both Aen. 9 and in the ‘neoteric’ Aen. 4). The higher incidence of end-stopped 
lines in Catullus (as against Virgil) accounts, no doübt, for some of the difference, but 
clearly the pattern produces a highly mannered effect which appealed to Catullus. 
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names, medial alliteration and consciously varied word-order. The 
general source, and in part the constellation, as some commentators 
have noted, in part belong to Apollonius: 


KoAxíoa èv Or) yaiav ikávopev Hoe óéeOpa 
Pdoidoc. 
(Arg. 2.1277-78) 


From here too Catullus no doubt took the spondeiazon of 64.3, for 
Ai'vao appears at the end of the following line, Arg. 2.1279.55 Yet a 
further model seems to exist for Catullus, and one which may also have 
been in Apollonius' mind; again, it 1s the archetype: 


e168’ Goer’ “Apyodc ph 6Giarrráo0ai okápoc 
KdéAxwv éc alav kvavéac DupnAnydbac... 
(Eur. Med. 1-2) 


First, Euripides and Apollonius: KoAywv ç aiav; Koàyiĝa pév 
6n yaiav.** Catullus, at the beginning of 64.3, has clearly drawn 
from the diction of Apollonius,. Arg. 2.1277-78 (Phasidos ad fluctus; 
n6& óés0pa / Pdoidoc); on this diction, however, he has apparently 
imposed the word-order of Euripides, Med. 2 (Phasidos ad fluctus; 
KóAyxuv £c atav). This claim is supported by two facts: first, Catullus 
obviously had the Euripidean opening before him at this point, and, 
secondly, this is the only clear example in Catullus of the simple 
word-order: proper name in the genitive + preposition + governed 
noun.*? 


ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi | 6 
caerula verrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. 7 


Here, as elsewhere at this point of the poem, Catullus seeks for varia- 
tion in his description of the ship's voyage. It is noteworthy that in the 


4 Best by Kroll (above, n. 19) ad loc. 

55 Noted by Klingner, Studien (above, n. 6) 158; Quinn (above, n. 5) ad loc. 

46 The connection between Euripides and Apollonius is not necessary to our 
argument, and may not be intentional; however, in that Catullus had both passages in 
mind, it seems likely tbat he noticed the similarity. 

47 This word-order may seem unexceptional, particularly since it was very much 
favoured by Virgil, particularly as a clausula (Simoentis ad undam, etc.); it is, however, 
unique in Catullus, the closest instances (64.2, Neptuni nasse per undas, 95.5, cavas 
Satrachi penitus mittetur ad undas) being less compact and therefore slightly different. 
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first eighteen lines there are eleven references to the sea. Mare is not 
used,*? and the repetitions are artful.* In these lines, as Klinger has 
best observed, Catullus drew heavily from the high diction of earlier 
Latin poetry: vada for 'sea' is found first in Accius (mystica . . . vada, 
inc. fab. fr. 687 Ribb.), salsus is Ennian (mare salsum , Ann. 142 V; 
aequora salsa, Scen. 367), and puppis for 'ship' is first attested in 
Cicero's Aratea (389).5° These instances show that there is a deliberately 
archaic, or epic, flavour to Catullus’ description, but we should turn to 
two consecutive fragments from the Annals of Ennius, which appear 
to suggest that Catullus had a more specific model in mind: 


verrunt extemplo placide mare marmore flavo; 
caeruleum spumat sale conferta rate pulsum. 


labitur uncta carina, volat super impetus undas. 
(Enn. Ann. 384-85, 386 V) 


The lines describe the departure of the Roman fleet, during activities 
against Antiochus in 190. The commentators refer in passing to the 
first fragment, pointing: specifically to verrunt at Enn. 384 and ver- 
rentes in Cat. 64.7. However, the similariues do not end there, for there 
are several coincidences of words descriptive of sailing and the sea: 


Ennius Catullus 64 
verrunt verrentes (7) 
caeruleum caerula (7) 
volat volitantem (9). 
sale (vada) salsa (6) 
carina carinae (10) 
spumat spurnis (13) 


These words are not particularly commonplace, and the coincidence 
is, I think, rather too high to be accidental. If so, then what we find in 
the lines of Catullus is a systematic sprinkling of Ennian diction in an 
otherwise eclectic description. For now, it must rest at this, but we 
shall return to Ennius' lines later, wben we come to look at Virgil's 

debt to the opening of Catullus 64. | 


48 Although it appears elsewhere in the poem (30, 155, 269), in these highly styl- 
ized opening lines it seems to be consciously avoided as too common. The same applies 
for navis (used at 84, but not in the proem). 

49So liquidas... undas (2), tortaque ... unda (13); caerula . . . aequora (7), 
ventosum . . . aequor (12), aequoreae . . . Nereides (15); candenti e gurgite (14), e gur- 
gite cano (18). 

50 KIingner, Studien (above, n. 6) 158. 
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4 


aequoreae monstrum Nereides admirantes 15 


The commentators, among them, cite the relevant references, but 
none cites all of them, and this again demonstrates the flawed 
approach to Catullus' epyllion: this line, like others, and the setting it 
depicts represent a conflation of prior literary treatment, Catullus' 
own arrangement of a disparate set of models, and hence an implicitly 
polemical commentary on those models. The most obvious and direct 
influence is Apollonius' description of Thetis and the Nereids sporting 
around the Argo, and helping her through the Wandering Rocks (Arg. 
4.930-63).3 From there Catullus drew the actual Nymphs (Nnponíó6sc, 
4.930),?? as well as their activity. But he has conflated these details with 
a passage containing more specific dictional and stylistic similarities. 
In the first book of the Argonautica the nymphs stand on Mt. Pelion, 
marveling at the strange phenomenon of the world's first ship: 


én? akpotatno: 68 vopoat 
TinkidSec Kopudfjow e6duBeov eicopóuocat 
Epyov 'AO0nvatng ‘Irwvidoc 
(Arg. 1.549-51)? 


Catullus has appropriately replaced these nymphs with the Nereids, 
but, through the four-word hexameter,*4 and translation of their sur- 
prise (EdpBeov/admirantes), he clearly intended a parallel. Through 
this double reference he has conflated disparate contexts from Apol- 
lonius. 

A third model matters, one mentioned by Ellis but apparently 
lost to subsequent critics. In the De Natura Deorum (2.89) Cicero 


51 See Kroll (above, n. 19) ad 64.12. Although the Nereids are frequent escorts of 
ships (Soph. O.C. 716; Eur. El. 433; Culex 345), the detail here clearly points directly to 
Apollonius. 

52 The patronymic is found first in Latin at Cic. Arat. 446 (Nereides almae), where, 
interestingly, Cicero has replaced Aratus’ Doris and Panope (Phaen. 658) with the collec- 
tive epithet. 

53 In separate entries, Kroll (above, n. 19) refers to these lines and to Arg. 930-63, 
but the crucial point of Catullus' blending of the two contexts 1s missed. Quinn (above, 
n. 5) ad loc. is the only commentator to mention both passages together. 

54In that this is one of only four such lines in all of Catullus (all are in 64), it 
obviously represents a deliberate ‘translation’ of Arg. 1.550. 

55 Ellis (above, n. 28) ad loc. 
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preserves a brief plot summary, together with a number of lines from 
early in Accius Medea: *9 


utque ille apud Accium pastor, qui navem numquam ante vidisset, ut 
procul divinum et novum vehiculum Argonautarum e monte conspexit, 
primo adm:rans et perterritus hoc modo loquitur: 


tanta moles labitur 
fremibunda ex alto ingenti sonitu et spiritu; 
prae se undas volvit, vortices vi suscitat 
ruit prolapsa, pelagus respergit reflat. 
(Cic. Nat. Deor. 2.89 = Acc. Med. 391-94 Ribb.) 


Cicero is using the shepherd's change from bewilderment to under- 
standing as a paradigm for the philosopher in his observations of 
natural phenomena, and therefore he does not, unfortunately, cite the 
entire speech. However, from what we have, and from the summary 
preceding it (which, presumably, in some way reflects the language of 
Accius), this passage is clearly central to the topos with which we have 
been dealing. Indeed, Accius himself has in these lines combined pre- 
vious treatments. The wonder and fear of the shepherd (novum vehicu- 
lum... primo admirans et perterritus) finds its source in Arg. 4.817 
(rioiuévec dypavAoi vnGv PoBw—the object being the Argo),5* as well 
as in the surprise of the nymphs on Mt. Pelion (MnAtaSec . . . 26dp- 
Beov, 1.550).°9 But just as Catullus was to conflate this second passage 
with the description of the Nereids at Arg. 4.930-63, so Accius appears 
to have added a further reference to his account, significantly from this 
very same section of the Argonautica; Apollonius compared the 
Nereids to dolphins: 


we & ónórav Gerdivec bneE GAdc edbidwvtec 
onepxouévnv ayeAnGov éAicowvtar nepi vija... 
(Arg. 4.933-34) 


56 On balance this seems to have been the title (in spite of Prisc. de metris Ter. 
CGL III p. 424 K, Accius in Argonautis ex persona pastoris . . .). Some favour the pos- 
sibility of an adaptation of a play by Sophocles, but the proximity of what remains to 
Apoll. Arg. 4.316-20 makes this, I believe, less likely. See Warmington, Remains of Old 
Latin TI (London and Cambridge, Mass. repr. 1967) 456-57. 

57 These words are from Cicero's summary, but they presumably had some sim- 
ilarity with the unreported part of Accius. 

58 The general similarity between these two passages is noted by Ellis (above, n. 
28) ad 64.15. 

59 The idea of surprise at this new phenomenon seems to be a particular feature of 
Apollonius, again perhaps telling against Sophoclean influence on Accius (see above, n. 
56). : 
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Accius, as E. Delage noted,® has himself adapted this, perhaps to a less 
happy context (additional support for the fact of adaptation), making 
the Argo herself appear like a dolphin to the watching shepherd: 


sicut lascivi atque alacres rostris perfremunt 
delphini..... 
(Med. 403-4 Ribb.) 


Already in Accius, then, we find a conflation of passages from the 
Argonautica.9! What emerges from Catullus’ treatment is a continua- 
tion of this practice, with possible reference to Accius included (cf. 
Accius: admirans, Catullus: admirantes). In Poem 64.12-15 Catullus 
has restated a traditional motif, giving it an individual focus while 
preserving recognizable allusions to his literary predecessors. 


IH 
Catullus and Virgil 


If Catullus is the first major proponent of multiple reference in 
Latin poetry, then the master of that practice, as we suggested at the 
outset, was Virgil. In the unequalled range of his learning Virgil 
adapted and subsumed the whole poetic tradition that was his her- 
itage: Greek epic, Hellenistic literature, archaic Laun poetry —and the 
neoteric poetry of the previous generation. While this 1s beyond the 
scope of the present paper, Virgil's method of conflation at one point 
provides us with an example, intrinsically of interest and possibly 
capable of being viewed as confirmation of the conclusions we have 
presented. At Aen. 8.91-93 appears the culmination of the process of 
reshaping and conflation that has been our subject: 


labitur uncta vadis abies; mirantur et undae, 
miratur nemus insuetum fulgentia longe 
scuta virum fluvio pictasque innare carinas. 


60 Accius Imitateur d’ Apollonius," Mélanges . . . M. Octave Navarre (Toulouse 
1935) 113. 

8! Such practice may have been a hallmark of Accius’ drama; on this, see W. H. 
Friedrich ("Zur altlateinischen Dichtung," Hermes 76 [1941] 120-28), who has argued 
that Accius combined Sophoclean and Euripidean contexts where related material was 
available. 

62 Delage (above, n. 60) connects the description of the water's turbulence at Arg. 
1.540-43 with Accius Med. 391-94 Ribb. If so, these may be behind the spirit of Cat. 
64.12-13: quae simul ac rostro ventosum proscidit aequor/ tortaque remigio spumis 
incanuit unda. 
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Aeneas' fleet is sailing up the Tiber, a river previously unacquainted 
with ships—this is clearly the emphatic implication of insuetum, and 
it is consonant with Virgil’s depiction of pre- Trojan Italy as a land 
unfamiliar with the arts of civilization. Thematically, then, the situa- 
tion is parallel with that of Catullus 64.1-15, amazement at the first 
ship; the parallelism is supported by similarities of diction (Cat., 
admirantes; Virg., mirantur .. .-miratur).® 

But the opening sentence of Virgil (labitur uncta vadis abies, 
8.91) also has its antecedents. The Ennian reminiscence has long been 
recognized:9* 


labitur uncta carina, volat super impetus undas® 

(Ann. 386 V) 
labitur uncta carina per aequora cana velocis 

(Ann. 478 V) 


The similarities are 1mmediately apparent, but what of the diver- 
gences? Again Virgil: labitur uncta vadis abies. The alteration, I would 
suggest, 1s influenced by Catullus 64.6-7, lines which, as we have seen 
(above, pp. 156f.), were themselves written with the same Ennian 
passage (Ann. 884-85, 386 V) in mind. Consider Catullus: 


ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi, 
caerula verrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. 
(64.6-7) 


Virgil has conflated vada and abies with the Ennian phrase labitur 
uncta. ... Treating a similar theme, he has not only adapted the dic- 
tion of Catullus but has also included a clear reference to one of the 
sources of the Catullan lines. 


63 Noted, to my knowledge, only by one commentator of Virgil: K. W. Gransden, 
Virgil Aeneid Book VIII (Cambridge 1976) ad 8.91-92: “cf. Apollonius 1.544-52 and 
Catullus 64.1-15, where the sea-nymphs wonder at the Argonauts (adrnirantes)." 

64 Since Macrobius, Sat. 6.1.51. Virgil elsewhere modified the Ennian line in a 
slightly different fashion (natat uncta carina, Aen. 4.398), this time retaining Ennius’ 
uncta carina, but altering his main verb. On Virgil’s drawing from Ennius here, see M. 
Wigodsky, Vergil and Early Latin Poetry, Hermes Einzelschriften 24 (1972) 49-50. 

65 Cf. too Virgil's undae at the end of 8.91 (although it is syntactically separate). 

66 Although abiegnis in Catullus is of oars; Virgil's metonymy of abies may be a 
polemical reference to the abies/pinus debate (see above, pp. 147-48). Incidentally the 
history of Virgil's use of abies has been roughly handled. Fordyce (P. Vergili Maronis 
Aeneidos Libri VII-VIII [Oxford 1977] ad 8.91) notes: “The metonymy of abies . . . ap- 
pears first here, but may well be older." Indeed it is (Acc. Epinausimache 331 Ribb. 
lucifera lampade abietem exurat Iovis), as is recorded at TALL 1.94.5—-6. The author of 
that entry, however; has missed Aen. 8.91, citing Accius’ as the only example. 
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IV 
Ovid 


Ovid’s age, as well as his mentality, made him well sulted to the 
art of multiple reference, and a relevant example exists. Amores 2.11, a 
propempticon to Corinna, opens in high fashion: 


Prima malas docuit mirantibus aequoris undis 
Peliaco pinus vertice caesa vias, 
quae concurrentis inter temeraria cautes 
conspicuam fulvo vellere vexit ovem. 
o utinam, ne quis remo freta longa moveret, 
Argo funestas pressa bibisset aquas! 
(Am. 2.11.1-6) 


From here Ovid turns to Corinna and the present. The striking con- 
centration of literary reminiscence in this proem, and in the poem in 
general, has not gone unnoticed.9? Some influences, however, have not 
been noted, and, again, it is the nature of these references that is impor- 
tant, for Ovid has here demonstrated not only his knowledge of the 
separate treatments, but also his awareness of the very process of con- 
flation carried out in the works of his antecedents. The Catullan influ- 
ence (Cat. Peliaco . . . vertice pinus; Ovid Peliaco pinus vertice .. .) 
needs no argument.® Wilkinson also noted that the third couplet 
appears to be a reference to Euripides’ Medea. Ennius’ version should - 
be added to this (utinam ne... Scen. 246 V; o utinam, ne quis... 
Am. 2.11.5).9 Finally, in the first line of 2.11 (mirantibus aequoris 
undis), Quinn sees a reminiscence of Catullus 64.15 (Nereides admi- 
rantes). Possible, but more likely, I think, that we have here Ovid's 


67 References to Euripides, Apollonius, Horace, Propertius and Tibullus have 
been noted: L. P. Wilkinson, Ovid Recalled (Cambridge 1955) 21-23; K. Quinn, Latin 
Explorations (London 1963) 266-73; W. Górler, “Ovids Propemptikon (Amores 2,11)," 
Hermes 93 (1965) 338-47. 

68 See Wilkinson (above, n. 67) 27; Quinn (ib.) 267. 

€ Although these could conceivably be independent translations of Euripides 
(E8' wed’ "Apyotc uh...) it seems highly unlikely that Ovid did not have Ennius’ 
famous lines in mind. Note too Ennius Scen. 247 V, caesae . . . (abiegnae), and Ovid's 
(pinus) ...caesa (the verb is absent from Catullus 64). Could this be yet another 
instance of abies vs. pinus? 

70 Quinn (above, n. 67) 267. Incidentally, the opening of Catullus 64 was else- 
where much in Ovid's mind. At Met. 1.95 he tells of the absence of ships in the golden 
age: (nondum) . . . montibus in liquidas pinus descenderat undas. That ship being in 
effect the Argo, the repetition of Catullus’ rhyme (liquidas . . . undas, 64.2) is surely not 
accidental. 
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own conflation of the Catullan context and the verses Virgil produced 
with Catullus in mind: mirantur et undae, / miratur nemus insuetum, 
Aen. 8.91-92. 

If so, then the opening to Ovid’s poem is to be seen as the final, 
all-inclusive instance of multiple reference and conflation on this 
theme, presented with typically Ovidian understatement as a mere 
exemplum, preceding the more immediate ‘personal’ elegy to Corinna. 


V 


Conclusions 


It has been our claim that in the type of poetry of which Catullus 
64 is representative the influence of antecedent verse is to be seen as far 
more than mere reference, that a great deal of the intent of the New 
Poetry is to modify, conflate and incorporate prior treatments. 
Through this method the poet rejects, corrects or pays homage to his 
antecedents, and—the ultimate purpose—presents his own as the 
superior version. The first fifteen lines of Catullus' epyllion (and this 
is, I believe, true for much of the poem)! are dense with an array of 
connected references whose nature requires that we view the poem in 
many ways as a vehicle for polemical poetic expression. 

At this point it may be useful to return to a question which was 
briefly posed at the outset: why does Catullus begin a poem on the 
wedding of Peleus and Thetis with an account of the Argo’s voyage? 
While it 1s true that Peleus was among the Argonauts, his place in that 
tradition is hardly central. More important ts the fact that in opening 
the poem as he does Catullus has been compelled to alter what seems to 
be a set tradition:?? 


This romantic story of love at first sight between the mermaid and the 
mortal is found only here. In the usual form of the legend, as it is told by 
Apollonius (1.558), Peleus is already the husband of Thetis and the father 
of Achilles when he goes with the Argo; in Valerius Flaccus (1.130) the 
wedding scene appears on the Argo’s decor and (1.275 ff.) little Achilles is 
brought to see his father off. 


This constitutes something more than mere rearrangement of detail, 
and, excluding the possibility of the poem's being a translation of a 


n Many examples come to mind, Ariadne's soliloquy being the most obvious. 
7 Fordyce (above, n. 8) ad 64.19. i 
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lost Hellenistic piece,” we are entitled to ask why Catullus, in his most 
ambitious and careful literary production, would take such liberties. It 
does not seem preposterous to suggest that Catullus found the story of 
the Argo, in the appropriate range of its previous treatments, an irre- 


sistible starting point for a poem with whose central themes it tradi- 
tionally had little in common. 


RicHARD F. THOMAS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


73 See Fordyce (above, n. 8) 272 for the arguments. T. B. L. Webster (Hellenistic 
Poetry and Art [New York 1964] 308-10) is, I think, unsuccessful in his (admittedly 
cautious) attempt to argue that the poem 1s a 'translation.' 


VENUS, EPICURUS AND NATURAE SPECIES RATIOQUE 


The sense of wonder in contemplating phenomena 
implies the perception of something far more deeply 
infused than what appears to the eye; of some inner 
power or beauty of which the outward appearance is 
symbolical or suggestive . . . In the wonder excited by 
a fact is the germ of the feeling of majesty with which 
the apprehension of a great truth affects the mind. 

Sellar 


I 


Venus and Epicurus appear to be counterparts in the De Rerum 
Natura.’ Epicurus is even said to “replace” Venus in the prologue to 
Book Three? Yet the verbal and syntactic parallels which give rise to 
the idea of replacement have never been fully described. Nor have the 


! This study is a companion piece to one entitled “Ratio Divina Mente Coorta and 
the Mythological Undercurrent in the Deification of Epicurus," in Prudentia 11 (1979) 
47-54 and was read at the Jacob Bernays International Centenary Conference, Tel-Aviv 
University, May 31, 1981. I am grateful to Professors Diskin Clay, Georg Luck, Charles 
Segal and John Van Sickle for criticism and suggestions. The following key works are 
referred to hereafter by author alone: C. Bailey, Titi Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri 
Sex, vol. 1-111 (Oxford 1947); D. Clay, "De Rerum Natura: Greek Physis and Epicurean 
Physiology (Lucretius 1, 1-148)," TAPA 100 (1969) 31-47; idem, “The Sources of Lucre- 
tius’ Inspiration," in Etudes sur l’ Epicurisme Antique (Lille 1976) 205-27; A. Cox, 
"Lucretius and His Message: A Study in the Prologues of the De Rerum Natura," G& R 
18 (1971) 1-16; J. P. Elder, "Lucretius 1.1-49," TAPA 85 (1954) 88-120; A. Ernout et L. 
Robin, Lucrèce De Rerum Natura, vol. I-III (Paris 19627); E. J. Kenney, Lucretius: De 
Rerum Natura, Book III (Cambridge 1971); J. T. Lienhard, S. J., “The Prooemia of the 
De Rerum Natura," C] 64 (1969) 346-53; R. Minadeo, The Lyre of Science (Detroit 1969); 
G. Santayana, Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante and Goethe (New York 
1910); E- M. Thury, Naturae Species Ratioque: Poetic Image and Philosophical Perspec- 
tive in the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius (Ph. D. Dissertation, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 1976). : 

? See E. A. Hahn (PAPA 72 [1941] XXXII-X XXIII) who outlines an approach for 
treating the poem in light of its opening invocation. Epicurus’ replacement of Venus in 
Prologue Three is anticipated by a certain erosion in the Venus imagery after Prologue 
One; see Thury, 140-46. For other aspects of Venus in the poem, see ibid., 134f., and 
Clay, 1969: 33-39. For the compatibility of Venus with Epicurean belief, see Lienhard, 
351, and the eloquent exposition by R. Schilling, La Religion Romaine de Venus (Paris 
1954) 350-58. 
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method or implications of such a replacement received their due atten- 
tion. The present study proposes to reveal the method of Lucretius’ 
presentation of Venus and Epicurus as counterparts and to show how 
Lucretius thus intended them as complementary aspects in the 
meaning of the phrase, naturae species ratioque (cf. 1.148, 2.61, 3.93, 
6.41). 

Bailey explains species as the “face” or "outward appearance” of 
nature; ratio, as its “law or inner workings.” Cox adds that "while the 
primary meaning of the phrase must be something like 'the outward 
appearance and inner workings of nature,' species will also have an 
implied reference to active human observation and ratio to active 
human reasoning.’ 

Nature's species, so magnificently depicted in the opening pro- 
logue, elicits an emotional response which cannot but bring the viewer 
to a sense of involvement in Nature's observable workings. Yet this 
response is not its own end. It serves, rather, to awaken the senses to the 
ensuing possibilities of the ataraxia in Nature's ratto.5 This ratio 
requires objective reasoning and seeks to discern the hidden processes 
that underlie Nature's observable workings. Epicureanism, the vera 
ratio,® is the ultimate goal to which the combined responses of emo- 
tional involvement and empirical observation should lead. Venus and 
Epicurus are avenues to that full comprehension of Nature which 
embraces both responses. 

Venus' association with species first occurs at the poem's start 
with the appearance of Venus, creation and the species of Spring 
(1.10): 


nam simul ac species patefactast verna diei. 


3 Bailey, 625. 

* Cox, 6. M. R. Ojeman, S.S.N.D. (CB 39 [1963] 57) provides numerous related 
renderings for the phrase naturae species ratioque. See further Cox, 6; Lienhard, 348; 
Minadeo, 11-15; and Clay, 1969: 43. Clay also discusses (33-35, 46£.) the Greek equiva- 
lents for the words constituting the phrase. 

5In extraordinary cases, such as the destruction of the universe, the species (or 
prospect, since such an occurrence will never become the object of observation or study) 
. can instill fear by its very novelty. Thus does Lucretius speak of nova res, nova species 
(2.1024—25), species miranda (1036) and of the reader novitate exterritus ipsa (1040). Such 
a species is, nonetheless, the starting point of vera ratio (cf. 2.1023~25). For the novelty of 
a species miranda should not deflect the mind from, but rather, tenaciously accompany 
it as far toward ratio as possible (2.1040-43). And where, as in the case of infinity, the 
rerum natura allows no visible species to the naked eye, it is, again, the “prospect” 
which must engage the mind's eye in the quest for ratio (2.1044—46). 

6 For Epicureanism as vera ratio, see Thury, 84 n. 19. 
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À syntactic and verbal parallel found in Prologue Three suggests that 
Venus is to species what Epicurus is to ratio (31.13): 


nam simul ac ratio tua coepit vociferari. 


The grouping nam simul ac appears only in these two instances fol- 
lowed first by species in reference to Venus and then by ratio in refer- 
ence to Epicurus. 

The De Rerum Natura's "marriage" of poetry and philosophy 
reflects precisely this all embracing comprehension in Lucretius' 
world-view and is likewise active in the meaning of naturae species 
ratioque. Minadeo has suggested that the phrase is the nexus for the 
merger of poetry and philosophy in Lucretius: “There is no poetry 
without philosophy in the work, no philosophy without poetry. There 
is only naturae species ratioque, the philosophy and the poetry, 
unfolding smoothly toward their promised end." We may, then, elab- 
orate as follows. Natura has two constituent parts, species and ratio. 
Species is the realm of observable process and appearance governed by 
Venus. As such, it elicits an emotional response and sense of involve- 
ment which we associate with the workings of Venus and of poetry. 
Ratio is the realm of hidden process and reality governed by Epicurus. 
As such, it requires empirical observation and the sense of detachment 
which we associate with the philosophy of Epicurus as with all scien- 
tific Inquiry. 


II 


The association between Epicurus and ratio is apparent from the 
start where Lucretius credits Epicurus with discovering “through what 
ratio each thing has its power limited" (1.76-77: finita potestas 
denique cuique/ quanam sit ratione). The association is particularly 
apparent in those contexts which describe his intelligence as "risen 
from a divine mind" (3.14-15: ratio... divina mente coorta) and 
which credit him with the discovery of ''that intelligence of life which 
is now called wisdom" (5.9-10: vitae rationem invenit eam quae/nunc 
appellatur 'sapientia). 


1 Minadeo, 21. The words "nexus" and “merger” are my own. 

$Such references are also significant in Lucretius' conception of Epicurus as a 
divinity (5.8: deus ille fuit, deus; discussed below), though as I argue elsewhere (see 
above, n. 1), Epicurus’ divinity relates him as much to Athena as goddess of wisdom as it 
does to Venus. 
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Venus' association with spectes does not have the same contex- 
tual reinforcement as does Epicurus' with ratio. Nonetheless, this asso- 
ciation emerges from the four instances where the phrase naturae 
species ratioque appears in its full context (1.146-48, 2.59-61, 3.91-93, 
6.39-41): 


hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necessest 
non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 
discutiant sed naturae species ratioque.? 


The contexts following these repeated passages (and 1.146-48 in partic- 
ular) indicate that species refers to the regularity of all visible phenom- 
ena: nothing arises from nothing or without cause. At 3.94ff., Lucre- 
tius 1s still concerned with causal regularity as he begins his lengthy 
description on the nature and interrelationship of mind and soul. But 
there he deals with an invisible phenomenon. 

It 1s important to note in developing the relationship between 
Venus and species that Venus does more than simply induce propaga- 
tion (1.20): 


efficis ut cupide generatim saecla propagent. 
Her realm 1s all nature (1.21-23): 


quae quoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas 
nec sine te quicquam in dias luminis oras 
exoritur neque fit laetum neque amabile quicquam. 


We cannot, on this basis, ascribe all causality and regularity to Venus; 
we cannot make her an emblem of Nature's species, as such. We can, 
however, strongly associate her with it and appreciate the symbolic 
significance of that association with Lucretius' attitude toward his 
own poetry. For Venus’ companionship will allow him to realize the 
goddess’ life-giving capacities (1.20: efficis . . . ut propagent) in terms 
of his own poetic medium (1.24-26):!° 


te sociam studeo scribendis versibus esse 
quos ego de rerum natura pangere conor 
Memmiadae nostro ... 


The last instance (at 6.39-41) is problematic since only there does the phrase not 
appear at the end of the prologue (cf. Cox, 6). 

10 The request for Venus’ companionship is one aspect of Lucretius’ association of 
the goddess with poetry. C. J. Classen (TAPA 99 [1968] 103) notes that 6ovr (the Greek 
equivalent for voluptas; cf. below, n. 28) early and frequently characterizes the pleasing 
nature or form of speech while ddpo5im denotes the beauty, grace and charm of style. 
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Bailey correctly notes of pangere that "the root sense should be to 'fix' 
or ‘make fast and that a metaphor from building is probably 
intended." He also notes the "fixing" of the stylus in the tablet.!! But 
the exact meaning of the metaphor (over which Bailey expresses puz- 
zlement) appears connected with the relationship of the verb to propa- 
gent at 1.20. Ernout-Meillet explain pango: “ ‘ficher, enfoncer, planter’ 
. . . verbe à nasale infixée de la racine *pàg- . . . dont la forme à voyelle 
longue se trouve dans . . . própágo, -inis f., ‘provin’ . . . própàgo, -às, 
-are ‘reproduire par provignement' et ‘propager’ .. ." 

An important metaphoric sense of propago, -are appears, then, to 
derive from viticulture.? With Lucretius’ object to fix or "implant" 
(pangere) the proper understanding of things in Memmius, the latter's 
designation as Memmi clara propago (1.42) must be taken as more 
than a "conventional poetic periphrasis."! In a transferred sense, 
Memmius himself becomes the "vine," which, to continue the 
analogy, must be wed to vera ratio. Successful grafting of the vine is 
not, however, automatically guaranteed. The initial stages of training 
with a matured, yet alien, doctrine will require added support or 
inducement toward a fully shared growth. Such inducement comes in 
the form of the doctrine's poetic species, the alluring "outward appear- 
ance" which maintains the "vine's" attachment. ^ Thus, verse 16: 


te sequitur cupide quo quamque inducere pergis. 


may apply as much to the creatures under Venus as to Lucretius' 
reader. Both will be capta lepore (1.15) as the advent of Venus, equated 
with the "appearance" of Spring, heralds the poet's creative, and 
Nature's procreative, impulses.!§ Both are the province of Venus. 


H Bailey, ad loc. 

12 This is not to rule out the more traditional etymology from Greek rmyvóvai "to 
peg," for which see Clay, 1969: 37. 

13 So Bailey, ad loc. 

^ Clay, 1976: 212, notes that Lucretius’ method is “to attract his reader to the 
surface of his poem and then bring him to look through its surface to the argument that 
lies beneath." Clay notes, in this connection, the various verbs compounded with per: 
perpotet (1.940), perspicis (4.25), pernosces, perductus (1.1114), pervideas (1.1117). Such 
formulations do not suggest an ancillary role for Lucretius’ poetry, but rather a role 
consistent with the aims and expectations of Epicureanism. 

5 Note 1.10: species . . . verna diei and 5.737: it ver et Venus. 

6 Elder, 111 £., notes that "Lucretius wishes his own poem to be in itself produc- 
tive. He wishes his readers to ‘mate’ with it and through this communion to produce the 
right way to live life. .. . He asks for the same leporem (1.28: . . . aeternum da dictis, 
diva, leporem) by which the animals in line 15 were enticed to reproduce (capta lepore)."' 
Note also ibid., 110 n. 56: "Lepos 1s not just 'delight' but often something like 'attractive 
appeal'—the attraction which may lead to sexual union...” 
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III 


But as comparison of 1.69-74 and 922-27 reveals, Lucretius' 
poetic progress also has a counterpart in Epicurus' excursion ‘‘beyond 
the flaming ramparts of the world." We may note that both Epicurus 
and Lucretius are smitten in mind or in spirit (1.69-70: sed eo magis 
acrem/irritat animi virtutem and 1.922-23: sed acri percussit thyrso 
laudis spes magna meum cor), both experience heightened intellectual 
or spiritual awareness (1.72: vivida vis animi and 1.925: instinctus 
mente vigenti), both wander or range afar (1.74: peragravit and 1.926: 
peragro)—Epicurus beyond the flammantia moenia mundi and Lucre- 
tius through the avia Pieridum." 

Clay equates the avia Pieridum (1.926) with the dneipov of Epi- 
curus, thus explaining how Lucretius "can portray himself as fol- 
lowing in Epicurus' footsteps and at the same time striking out 
through a trackless region to the sources of poetic inspiration.’’!8 
Venus still remains the source of Lucretius’ poetic inspiration. But 
Epicurus, as the inspirer of the poet's philosophy, directs the course of 
that inspiration past the “flaming ramparts of the world" and through 
infinity itself to its philosophic telos. For the poetry remains an idle 
indulgence but for the philosophic end it serves; and the philosophy, a 
mannequin, but for the poetic impulses that give it life, or, in the 
poet’s own idiom, a cup of bitter medicine without the honeyed rim. 
“As Epicurus was a creator of ideas, Lucretius is a creator of poetry. 
The two, working together, recreate mankind . . . (thus performing) a 
task like Venus’ of fertilization.’’!9 


IV 


The partnership of Venus and Epicurus in the poet’s enterprise is 
but one aspect of their complementarity in Nature at large. For Venus 
induces the observable processes of natura which culminate in the 
things of Nature. But Epicurus explains the nature of things, the 
inward workings and physical operations which underlie all things, 


17 Note the further correspondences at 1.70 effringere ut arta and 930-8]: artis/ 
. . . exsolvere; 931: religionum and 63: religione. I discuss 1.922-25 below (p. 173) in a 
different context. 

18 Clay, 1976: 209. 

1? Elder, 95, n. 12, with reference to 1.942: recreata and 6.3: recreaverunt. 
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earth included. In the Epicurean vision, the massive sensuous earth of 
Venus’ domain becomes a crystalline abstract, a transparency of atoms 
and void, dots and spaces (3.25-30):?° 


At contra nusquam apparent Acherusia templa 
nec tellus obstat quin omnia dispiciantur, 

sub pedibus quaecumque infra per inane geruntur. 
His ibi me rebus quaedam divina voluptas 
percipit atque horror, quod sic natura tua vi 

tam manifesta patens ex omni parte retecta est. 


The knowledge which Epicurus has imparted allows Lucretius 
to see down beneath the earth and to proclaim the non-existence of 
Hades. Lucretius here appears to make his own philosophic vision the 
counterpart of Epicurus’ excursion in the opposite direction, extra... 
flammantia moenia mundi.) As Epicurus brought back a knowledge 
of what 1s above, so will Lucretius acquire a knowledge of what is 
below.?? Lucretius’ is not so much a repetition of his master's “trip” as 
it is an extension.? Their visions are complementary, coextensive. 
Lucretius yet further emerges here as a link in the relationship between 
Venus and Epicurus. We will first examine the nature of Lucretius’ 
Epicurean revelation and then suggest that the effect of that revelation 
on the poet is analogous to Venus' effect on Nature. Within the frame- 

work of that analogy, Epicurus will be seen to "replace" Venus. 
| As Lucretius looks down, the earth's surface does not appear as 
the vision-obstructing solid of everyday perception. He views that sur- 
face, himself in a state of transport, with the finer eye of mystic revela- 
tion, and sees it for what it really is, a compound like anything else, 
consisting of atoms and void. He does not tell us what things infra per 


20 Clay, 1969: 43, offers a similar formulation: “Yet natura as it is revealed by ratio 
lies furthest from the sensuous world of the proem and its evocation of Spring in the 
poet's invocation of Venus. Sunk deep below the species verna diei and the suavis 
daedala tellus of the proem 1s a world barren of the sensuous qualities of this; a world 
deprived of all sound, smell, taste and color." 

?! For Epicurus’ excursion extra... flammantia moenia mundi, see 1.72-79. 
That Lucretius has this passage in mind is especially apparent from 3.14-23 which 
immediately precedes his vision of the below. 

?? So Ernout-Robin, vol. II, p. 7: “Au dessus de nos têtes, Epicure nous fait voir des 
dieux qui ne s'occupent pas des choses de notre monde; sous nos pieds, il nous fait voir 
qu'il n'y a pas d'enfers: deux sources de nos terreurs sont ainsi definitivement taries."' 

23 The Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria reports on Epicurus' "trip" in Eusebius, 
Praep. Ev. 14.27, 8 (see H. K. Usener, Epicurea [Leipzig 1887] 243, 21 ff.). For discussion, 
see V. Buchheit (Hermes 99 [1971] 307f.) and Clay, 1976: 225 n. 17. 
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inane geruntur (28). But his vision might appear to reveal the fol- 
lowing. He can distinguish the two constituents of the compound 
earth: its atoms moving through the void between. Such a vision pene- 
trates to the center of the earth, continues through, and breaks forth 
beyond the compound's furthest reach (the earth's opposite side) into 
the larger void.?* In the larger void he would discern the infinite and 
endlessly falling atoms forming new atomic shapes as the atoms col- 
lide, and bringing about the dissolution of shapes already formed — 
earth included? —as they (the atoms) bombard them. Lucretius, then, 
in his own way, penetrates the flammantia moenia mundi. Through a 
journey with clear parallels in effect and value with the journey of his 
master, Lucretius glimpses infinity from every side.?6 

The immediacy of the poet's presence and participation in this 
vision is conveyed through the juxtaposition of adverb and pronoun: 
28: ibi me—an immediacy heightened by the syntactic enclosure of the 
poet (me) and his position (251) by the very workings ( his ibi me rebus) 
of whose secret goings-on he is witness,?’ if not participant; for he is an 
atomic compound as well. The sight, realization, and sense of partici- 
pation in all of this seize him with a "certain divine pleasure and 
horror.'?? The indefinite quaedam conveys a sense of the ineffably 


2t This is the result of nec tellus obstat (26) to which Ernout-Robin, vol. II, p. 7, 
apply a telling phrase from 2.1046: “nec tellus obstat: parce qu'il s'agit de la vision de 
l'esprit quo prospicere usque velit mens." For the context, also apocalyptic, of 2.1046 see 
above, n. 5. 

25 See 2.1048-fin with Clay, 1976: 214-16, and n. 5, above. 

?6 J. B. Logre, L'Anxiété de Lucréce (Paris 1946) 118 sees in this "vision pathé- 
tique, un certain vertige d'infini: l'abime s'ouvre devant Lucréce et autour de lui, en 
haut, en bas, de toutes partes. . . 1l ne voit qu'infini par toutes les fenêtres.” 

2 The ambiguity of the phrase (appropriate to the mystic context) allows for 
several possibilities, the most compelling of which I believe to be “here in the midst of 
these things” or “here in response to these things." Kenney, 28, translates his... rebus 
"because of these things" and ib: "then" (when I listen to the voice of ratio). He thus 
suggests an aural response on Lucretius’ part where a visual response seems more 


appropriate. 
?8 Cf, Bailey, 992, on divina voluptas percipit atque horror as a “peculiarly 
Roman expression for the religious emotion, in which horror, the religious awe . . . was 


a strong element." Cox, 8, explains the phrase as "the physical thrill of truly mystic 
vision." The positioning of atque horror is significant. It follows the singular verb 
percipit of which it and divina voluptas are both subjects. It thus appears as something 
of a semantic afterthought and surprises the reader with its unexpectedness. Moreover, 
the semantics of atque in Latin suggest that horror appears somehow to qualify divina 
voluptas. A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire Étymologique de la Langue Latine 
(Paris 1939), note the adversative or oppositional sense of atque: "Sens ancien 'et d'autre 
part ... de là ‘et qui plus est,’ dans une gradation ...ou ‘et pourtant.’ " 
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acute pleasure he experiences. It is a vision of exquisite torment; at 
once his mind's disruption and delight. À response embracing polari- 
ties, it could be no better suited to a view of the infinite where the 
polarities of every day perception negate and become one another. The 
ataraxia which lies at the heart of such revelation is itself heightened 
by the polarities of power, assault and rapture which attend it. Such 
calm as this does not simply accompany the withdrawal to a life of 
meditation. It is removed from the complacent acquiescence to philo- 
sophic precepts. It is that calm which, following apocalypse, has an 
intensity all its own. It is offspring of the divina voluptas atque horror 
which the mystic union of poetic and philosophic vision can alone 
induce, which no mere poem on the nature of things, but the very 
poetry of things themselves,? can alone convey. 


V 


We may note the following similarities of response in Nature's 
reaction to the epiphany of Venus arid Lucretius' reaction to the reve- 
lation of Epicurus' teaching. Nature's response to Venus in Prologue 
One is largely predicated on her designation as voluptas.*? In Prologue 
Three, it is a certain divina voluptas together with horror which seizes 
the poet in response to Epicurus’ powers in revealing Nature (3.29: 
percipit . . . quod sic natura tua vi). Language implying force is also 
apparent where Venus strikes blandum amorem into all creatures 
^ (1.19: omnibus incutiens blandum per pectora amorem), a description, 
in turn, noteworthy for the similar language Lucretius uses in de- 
scribing his own call to poetry (1.923-25: percussit... / et simul 
incussit suavem mi in pectus amorem). For, as noted, Venus is the 
force behind the creative as well as the procreative impulse. ` 

The powers which Venus exerts over Nature and which Epicurus 
lends to the poet's perceptions converge thematically in the concept of 


2 The idea is adapted from Santayana, 38. 

30 For various aspects of the association between Venus and voluptas, see Elder, 
102-04, 114-17, 119-20; Thury, 146-51; and B. Farrington (Hermathena 80 [1952] 26-31). 
See also G. Barra, in Annali della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia della Università di 
Napoli 3 (1953) 5-19 and E. Bignone, in Storia della Letteratura Latina, Vol. II (Florence 
1945) 427-43. For the transference of voluptas to Calliope (6.94), see Clay, 1976: 220f. and 
Thury, 151-53. F. Giancotti, Il Preludio di Lucrezio (Messina-Firenze 1959) surveys the 
treatments which the opening invocation has undergone. A review and subsequent 
discussion by P. Boyancé (REA 62 [1960] 444 f. and REA 64 [1962] 407 f.) focus, inter alia, 
on Venus and voluptas. For a précis of Giancotti and others, see Lienhard, 347-49. 
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vis as well as in that of voluptas: note perculsae corda tua vi (1.13) and 
quod sic natura tua vi (3.29). The phrase tua vi occurs only in these 
two contexts and similarly at line ending. And in each case there is an 
accompanying notion of disclosure, release (1.10: patefactast, 1.11: res- 
erata) or revelation (3.30: tam manifesta batens ex omni parte retecta 
est). 

The verbal link tua vi, so intimately connecting the powers 
which Venus and Epicurus respectively command, is but one of many 
devices through which Epicurus "replaces" Venus in the scheme of 
Prologue Three. Epicurus is praised as the first to lift (3.1: extollere) 
life from darkness to light by revealing the commoda vitae, those 
things pertinent to a good and blessed life. Lucretius says he will 
follow in whatever footsteps Epicurus has left behind (3.3-4): 


te sequor, o Graiae gentis decus, inque tuis nunc 
ficta pedum pono pressis vestigia signis. 


This language recalls that of the animals in Prologue One, following 
wherever Venus may lead (1.16): 


te sequitur cupide quo quamque inducere pergis. 


The pervasive use of pronouns is noteworthy in both contexts (3.9-10 
and 1.6-9): 


tu, pater, es rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
suppeditas praecepta, tuisque ex, inclute, chartis 


te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila caeli 
adventumque tuum, tibi suavis daedala tellus 
summittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti 
placatumque nitet diffuso lumine caelum.3! 


In 3.9-10, the repeated pronouns are not onlv characteristic of the 
hymnic style? but provide, as it were, a syntactic framework for the 
“substitution” of Venus by Epicurus and the deification which attends 
such replacement. For if Epicurus is in some way to take Venus’ place, 
he must do so himself as a divinity. And the hymnic form, ill-intended 
for the praises of a mortal, must have a deity as its subject, or as in the 
case of Epicurus, someone on his way to becoming one. So it is that 


31 We may further note that both 1.7 and 3.10 are followed by mention of flowers 
(1.8: summittet flores, 3.11: floriferis ut apes in saltibus). 

32 See Kenney, 75f. On the hymnic precedents for the structure of 1.1-30, see 
Lienhard, 349f. 
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Epicurus is first designated simply as a Greek man (1.66: Graius 
homo); then as “ornament” of the Greek nation and as father (3.3: o 
Graiae gentis decus; 3.9: tu pater), and is, at last, overtly apotheosized 
(5.8: deus ille fuit, deus). 

We may also note that 3.9-10 share the use of the pronoun with 
another passage in the opening invocation, 1.38-40: 


hunc tu, diva, tuo recubantem corpore sancto 
circumfusa super suavis ex ore loquellas 
funde petens placidam, Romanis, incluta, pacem. 


1.38-40, in turn, parallel 3.9-10 in their designation, at identical line 
position, of Epicurus as “famed”: compare incluta, pacem (1.40) and 
inclute, chartis (3.10). Aside from 5,8: 


dicendum est, deus ille fuit, deus, znclute, Memmi. 


where inclute is used of Memmius (but in the passage apotheosizing 
Epicurus), there are no other uses of the word at any line position.?4 
Other parallels are equally significant. When, as a result of Epi- 
curus' teachings, the terrors of the mind disperse (3.16: diffugiunt 
animi terrores) and Lucretius can see beyond the moenia mundi 
through to the quiet abodes of the gods, he sees abodes undisturbed by 
winds, clouds and other forms of inclement weather (3.19-20): 


apparent divum numen sedesque quietae 
quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis. 


While such descriptions are traditional for heavenly abodes of the gods 
(e.g. Od. 6.43-45), in the present context they evoke associations again 
with 1.6-9 (supra): 


te dea, te fugiunt venti te nubila caeli. 


Here winds and clouds disperse at Venus' arrival. It is she who brings 
the heavenly condition to earth: Spring. Likewise, it is the perception 
of just so perfect a condition (the abodes of the gods) which Epicurus' 


33 See above, n.l. 

5 A further parallel between Venus and Epicurus (discussed at greater length 
elsewhere; see above, n. 1) emerges from the similar language used of the former's 
petition to Mars and of the latter’s pronouncements to mankind (1.39-40 and 6.6): 


sauvis ex ore loquellas 
funde petens 


omnia veridico qui quondam ex ore profudit. 
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teaching allows Lucretius. Such abodes are untouched by snow or frost 
“and a cloudless aether always covers them which smiles with bounte- 
ously outpoured light" (3.21-22): 


semperque innubilis aether 
integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 


So in the description of the perfect condition on earth, it is the ocean 
plains that smile (1.8): 


tibi rident aequora ponti... 
and the sky which shines with outpoured light (1.9): 
... nitet diffuso lumine caelum 


The connection is here underscored by Lucretius’ awareness of the 
inherited association in Greek between “smiling” and “shining” (1.8: 
rident, 1.9: nitet, 3.22: ridet). For the primary metaphorical meaning of 
ysàáw ‘‘to laugh” is “to shine with reflected light.'*5 The abodes of the 
gods, as described in 3.16-21, are, in a word, "placid," which is pre- 
cisely the sky's condition at 1.9: 


placatumque nitet diffuso lumine caelum. 


Conclusion 


In the process of Epicurus’ deification and his “replacement” of 
Venus, his powers, in their own way, become all but equal to those of 
Venus. Venus’ powers, in fact, become explicable in terms of his own: 
"Epicurus conquered by means of his life-giving intelligence (1.72: 
vivida vis animi): he made it possible for men to understand the alle- 
gorical aspect of Venus and to participate in divinity, at least insofar as 
divinity signifies utter tranquillity in the face of Nature's variations.''36 
But the understanding he provides of Venus’ allegorical aspect in no 
way compromises or invalidates what that aspect is meant to signify, 
namely the high emotion and thrill to the quick which the awakened 
observer experiences at the sight (species) of Nature, This Epicurus 


35 Cf. M. L. West, Hesiod Theogony (Oxford 1966) 170f. and P. H. Schrijvers, 
Lucréce, Horror Ac Divina Voluptas (Amsterdam 1970) 272. 

36 W. S. Anderson (TAPA 91 [1960] 17). Epicurus' superiority to Venus has been 
recently argued by Thury, 157 and 173. 
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could never represent or “replace.” His is the realm of Nature's 
reason and rationale (ratio). The way in which Venus and Epicurus 
thus both complement and complete each other constitutes an aspect 
in the meaning of naturae species ratioque. The two of them are the 
sine qua non of that full comprehension of Nature which embraces 
detached empirical observation and involved emotional response. And 
it is precisely this all-embracing comprehension which the “marriage” 
of Lucretius' poetry and science reflects. 


JEFFREY M. DUBAN 
GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


31 Lucretius does, by his own account, experience divina voluptas . . . atque 
horror as the result of Epicurus' teaching. But this 1s a special case, one of mystic 
revelation. Lucretius can actually see the atoms working, and that sight is one of high 
emotion and thrill. While others may come to understand how atoms work, they will not 


see or participate in that process. Their response will thus be more intellectual, less 
emotional. 


HORACE, ODE 3.19! 


Quantum distet ab Inacho 
Codrus pro patria non timidus mori 
narras et genus Aeaci 
et pugnata sacro bella sub Ilio: 


quo Chium pretio cadum 5 
mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, 

quo praebente domum et quota 
Paelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 


da lunae propere nouae, 

da noctis mediae, da, puer, auguris 10 
Murenae: tribus aut nouem 

miscentur cyathis pocula commodis; 


qui Musas amat imparis, 
ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 

uates: tris prohibet supra 15 
rixarum metuens tangere Gratia 


nudis iuncta sororibus. 
insanire iuuat: cur Berecyntiae 
cessant flamina tibiae? 
cur pendet tacita fistula cum lyra? 20 


parcentis ego dexteras 
odi: sparge rosas. audiat inuidus 
dementem strepitum Lycus 
et uicina seni non habilis Lyco. 


spissa te nitidum coma, 25 
puro te similem, Telephe, Vespero 

tempestiua petit Rhode: 
me lentus Glycerae torret amor meae. 


1 The most enlightening study of this ode is by Gordon Williams, Tradition and 
Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford 1968; hereafter Trad.) 115-18, substantially 
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It is mid-winter, probably late afternoon, and chilly.2 An anti- 
quarian has been boring his friends with talk about remote matters: 
how many years between the first king of Argos and the last king of 
Athens (with the pedantic if patriotic gloss pro patria non timidus 
mori, 2). Then, as if that had not been enough, the fellow, for good 
will, had thrown in a bit on the not simple lineage of the House of 
Aeacus. The House apparently suggested to him his next theme: the 
wars—notice the comfortably wide-ranging plural—at holy Troy. 

Finally Horace, the speaker throughout the poem,’ breaks in. He 
is cold, and tired of antiquity.* He can stand this talk no longer, and 
bursts in to rebuke the antiquarian for the esoteric stuff he has been 
wasting their time with (1-4), when they were better busy with the 
pressing questions of the moment (5-8): how much will Chian cost 
(Chian was expensive), who will tend the fire for heating water for the 
wine, who will lend us his house, do you all know how late it is (quota, 
7) and whenever shall we get out of this cold? On these practical 
subjects not a word from you! Narras (3) now becomes a muzzled taces 
(8).5 

Scene and time shift, and we are now well into a symposium. 
Three toasts: to the new moon, to midnight, and to Murena upon his 


repeated in his The Third Bood of Horace’s Odes (Oxford 1969; hereafter Odes) 108-12. 
Useful is the often neglected commentary of Wilhelm Dillenburger, Q. Horatii Flacci 
Opera Omnia? (Bonn 1881; hereafter Dillenburger) and of course those of Page and 
Wickham. On the views of Kiessling-Heinze® (Berlin 1955; hereafter Heinze) on the 
setting of this ode, see n. 6. The punctuation in the text given above is that of Williams, 
Odes 108-9. Notice that the strophes are full-stopped save for the fourth where the rising 
excitement dictates the enjambment of line 16. 

? Dillenburger 211 compares the opening of C. 1.9. 

3 So it is generally assumed, rightly, I believe; many details in Horace's odes, as we 
know, are left up to the reader to supply for himself. In the case of this ode perhaps more 
demands are made upon the reader than usual: "severe demands" (Williams, Trad. 115, 
and esp. 171-249). Thus we are not told who is speaking to whom, nor the party's 
location, nor who is providing the house, nor whether there has been or will be a dinner 
party (pace Pph. ad 1.7 "ad epulandum;" Bentley ad 1.7 "Quota hora ad cenam 
ueniam?"; Page 361 “a feast"; Wickham 191 “where and when we are to sup"; and 
Heinze 336 “Das Essen ist vorbei." 


4“Tum Horatius internis et externis frigoribus cruciatus, ---" Dillenburger 211. 
5 "narras: colloquial, almost slangy,’’—appropriate to the general mood (Shorey- 
Laing 377). 


6 Williams, Trad. 118 assumes “a considerable gap in time between lines 8 and 9 
(there is a gap also before iii.8.13)” and “By line 18 a later stage of the party has arrived." 
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appointment as an augur.? Probably, as Williams suggests (Odes 110), 
"the party is being held on 31 December and the time is midnight” and 
doubtless the party pleasantly edged its way into 1 January when 
Murena would technically enter on his new office. But as for Murena's 
elevation, it 1s only, in the end, a proper excuse for Horace's real 
interest, the revel and its sequels. The poem hurries on and in dithy- 
rambic mood Horace himself assumes the róle of magister bibendi and 
promptly lays down the ground rules for the drinking. There shall be 
goblets (pocula) of three measures (cyath1) of wine for the temperate 
who follow the three Graces, and nine of wine for those, amongst 
whom Horace as attonitus uates is adroitly included, who love the 


So in his Odes 110. But J. F. G. Gornall, “Horace, Odes III.19. Does it contain ‘a gap in 
time'?" GR 18 (1971) 189 prefers to follow Heinze's interpretation of lines 7-8 ‘which 
places the setting of the whole of the ode at the convivium itself and so does away with 
the ‘considerable gap in time’ and ‘the imaginative transition.’ Heinze takes domum as 
referring to the place where the guests are to sleep after the convivium is over, and quota 
as referring to the time when the party is to break up." 

Heinze 336 assumes "Bei Murena --- findet ein Gastmahl auf gemeinsame Kosten 
statt. Das Essen is vorbei: --." Then, says Heinze, Horace stops the antiquarian and 
begins the drinking. There is, however, nothing in the text to support Heinze's 
assumptions, though indeed a reader, e.g. Williams, must make assumptions about this 
poem. Yet it is noteworthy that Heinze has no comment at all on quo praebente domum: 
odd, if he can say in his interpretation “Bei Murena," and ad 11.5ff. can assume that the 
speaker says: "weisst du auch, wie spät es schon ist? höchste Zeit, dass wir des Wirtes 
gedenken, dessen warmes Haus uns vor der barbarischen Kälte schützt." Anent Murena 
and praebente domum (7), cf. Hor., Sat. 1.5.38: Murena praebente domum. Was Hor. in 
C. 3.19.7 consciously or unconsciously recalling himself, and even more of a guess, was 
Heinze somehow recalling the passage in the Satzres, where he does not refer to the 
passage in our poem? Gornall 190, unlike myself, prefers Heinze’s interpretation 
because, first, thus “the ode makes better sense and has more point and unity, if it is 
taken as describing one occasion and not two" and, second, there is no time gap in 
Horace's other "drinking-party odes." As to the first, Williams’ interpretation does not 
call for two occasions but for two time gaps on the one occasion. Unity and point are 
thereby achieved. As for Gornall's second criticism, Williams had noted the gap in C. 
3.8, to which might be added the shifts in C. 1.5 or 1.9. I doubt that Hor. reined in his 
inventive powers by consulting his more usual practices. 

7 Heinze 337: "der Toast gilt dem neuen Monat, dem neuen Tag, und dem Augur 
Murena: also wohl der neuen Würde, die Murena am ersten Tage des neuen Monats 
übernimmt." I have no desire, nor competence, to enter the thicket of the Murenae (Sat. 
1.5.88; C. 2.10,1; 3.19.11); on their identities see K. M. T. Atkinson, Historia 9 (1960) 
469[f. (cited by Williams). 
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unevenly numbered Muses,? both drinks to be mixed with the set 
amount of water.? 

The party again moves on, this time to: "why no music?" 
implying that girls (as players) should now be present. Sprinkle roses, 
orders the poet.!? Yes, I know they're expensive at this time of year, but 
I hate stinginess (21-22). The music, presumably equipped with 
appropriate girls, has arrived, and now the mad noise increases (de- 
mentem strepitum, 23). Ah, the neighbors! Very well. Let old Lycus 
hear it, that jealous Lycus, and that young girl not at all suitable for 
him (non habilis, 24).! 

Suddenly comes the poem's close, in quiet contrast with what 
had gone before: handsome Telephus and the "seasonable" Rhode 
(Page), and at last Horace's own lentus amor (28). 


An Horatian achievement: the langorous opening strophe, the 
swift, dramatic progression of the symposium, and, to match the mood 
of the first strophe, the gentle final strophe with its theme of love, love 
ready for Telephus, and love slow and maybe unrequited for Horace. 

All is Greek, save for the Paeligni and Murena: the venerable 
form and the whole mise-en-scéne which Horace's fancy and imagina- 


8 Lucky uneven numbers are prominent: three toasts, three or nine (3 times 3) 
cyathi and again 3 times 3 (ternos ter cyathos), the three Graces and the nine Muses 
(Musas imparis; cf. Virg., Ecl. 8.73-75: numero deus impare gaudet). Magical numbers! 
An augur's province was divination of the god's will; divination belongs “to the region 
of magic" (Warde Fowler, Religious Experience [Macmillan 1911] 293). Murena is, or is 
to be, an augur. Hor. is a uates (prophet/poet) and as both he is attonitus (struck/ 
inspired). 

| 9 Three cyathi of wine to nine of water, or vice versa, seems to be what Hor. meant. 
The matter does not call for all the fuss made over it, though for several unwittingly 
amusing judgments, see Page 362-63. 

1? Which no doubt Rhode will enjoy. 

11 Time in this ode is a pervasive, if subtle, motif. The poem's shifts in time have 
already been observed. But there is more: the poem opens with topics from the past, 
moves with alacrity to the present (the drinking party), and closes with a hint of the 
future. Lycus is old; his girl, and Telephus, and tempestiua Rhode are youthful; Hor. 
seems somehow older. 
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tion have created.!? Yet all the same Horace has personally stamped it 
with his own indelible hallmark, the subtle note of the ultimate worth 
of wine as a symbol of inner contentment, of poetic inspiration, and of 
love—with which of course a good symposium should end. 

How has Horace managed his effects of contrast and dramatic 
emphasis? To a large degree through his staccato volley of questions, 
through his positioning of single key words, and through his carefully 
selected verbal repetitions. Now, to these three matters. 

In the first strophe, the first word Quantum introducing the 
indirect question foreshadows, as we shall see, the insistent questions 
of the second strophe. And the easy juxtaposition of Inacho / Codrus 
slightly mocks the difficult reckoning of the years between the two 
kings. The poet can hold himself in no longer. Out erupt the really 
important questions: quo --- pretio (5), quis (6), quo --- praebente (7), 
and quota (7). Now, student of the distant past, what of these imme- 
diate concerns? No answer! 

We now find ourselves—time has moved on—at the three toasts. 
The imperious da --- da --- da, twice first in the line (9 and 10) ring out 
convivially. Murena, honoris causa, stands first in his verse (11). But 
the proportion of wine to water seems to be more on Horace's mind 
than the new augur, for that business occupies six lines (11-16) with 
the explicit injunction that the two kinds of drinks, the stronger and 
the weaker, be appropriately assigned (commodis, 12, occupies the 
critical last place in the line). 

The excitement rises. Under Bacchus' inspirational spell (cf. C. 
2.19) the poet will become attonitus (Movoonáraktroc, Heinze) and 
vinal quarrels are now to be feared (inmodicae mero / rixae, C. 
1.13.10-11). 

The fifth strophe proclaims to the party the capital rule: insanire 
iuuat, first in its line (18). Bacchic revelries call for music, and the right 
kind of music, too. So, the demanding cur --- cur (18 and 20). And from 
the next strophe we see (or hear) that the genial rule has been obeyed: 
dementem strepitum (23) which they hope old Lycus and his young 
gir] will hear. The repetition of Lycus --- Lyco (each the last word in 
lines 23-24) will be picked up at once in the final strophe by te --- te --- 
Telephe (25-26).? 

This final strophe is in striking contrast with the preceding ones. 
It is, in Horatian fashion, a descriptive and reflective summation, a 
quiet finale with its accent on love. Young Telephus “bright with 


1 See Williams, Odes 112. 
33 Noted by Dillenburger 213 (cited by Wickham). 
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clustering locks --- beautiful as the pure star of the evening" (Page) 
counterbalances old Lycus. * And so, while Lycus’ girl was seni non 
habilis (24), the tempestiua Rhode is ready for Telephus. 

The last strophe contrasts as much with what went before it as 
the first strophe does with what follows it. Both, we now see, are in fact 
the enclosing panels which frame the Bacchic celebration. 

This final strophe, to go back to it for a closer look, is, at least for 
the peaceful moment of the first two lines, a set and fixed tableau, a 
static scene given up to a picture of the lad. But the next line, the third, 
tells us that active love lies straight ahead for Telephus. As for Horace, 
only in the last line does he speak of his own love, a line bounded by 
the Horatian me at a poem's close, and by meae. Thus, even within 
this valedictory strophe, we find a gently expressed contrast: the young 
and handsome Telephus with “seasonable” Rhode, and the older 
Horace with his deeply persistent but maybe now unreturned love for 
Glycera: lentus amor. Whether Horace writes this last line in complete 
earnest—I leave aside who Glycera might be if indeed she be any- 
one5—or whether he writes it with a twist of melancholy or even with 
a note of wry self-mockery is unimportant. He may have been feeling 
all these emotions and all at the same time. But then, this 1s not 
autobiography but poetry. 


PETER ELDER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


14 Most editors, following Ps. Acr. and Pph., have, usually with reluctance, taken 
the person addressed in lines I~4 to be the Telephus of line 26. If this equation is made, 
then as Williams (Trad. 116) remarks, the indignation “in the brusque series of ques- 
tions has disappeared" by line 25. Williams adds, frankly, that ‘“The absence of anyone 
else compels us to believe that Telephus is addressed." It may be that Williams was 
content to go along with the usual equation in order thus to bolster here the generally 
sound thesis of ring-composition: so “the poem comes round in full circle to pick up the 
opening theme" (Williams, Trad. 118). But, let us assume that Hor.'s indignation was 
an amiable one, such as an older man might show toward a youth. Then, perhaps, we 
have an explanation of Telephus as the addressee in lines 1-4. This addressee had been 
chattering away about epic themes, such as the lineage of the House of Aeacus (Zeus, 
Aeacus, Peleus, Achilles ---). In Epod. 17.8: mouit nepotem Telephus Neretum (ie. 
Achilles, son of Thetis who was a daughter of Nereus, spared Telephus). In AP 95-97: et 
tragicus --- / Telephus et Peleus --- / proicit ampullas et sesquipedalia uerba and the 
pair, Telephus and Peleus, recur in AP 104. Was Hor. playing with the addressee's name 
and his interest in the heroic? Yet Hor., against his three references to the mythical 
Telephus, twice uses the name Telephus for an idealized young and handsome lover (C. 
1.13.1-2; 4.11.21). Hor., in short, may be combining in C. 3.19 both roles for his Tele- 
phus, the heroic warrior and the perfect lover. 

15 See Kenneth Reckford, “Some Studies in Horace's Odes on Love,” CJ 59 (1957) 
25-33. 


THE LATIN INVITATION-POEM: WHAT IS IT? 
WHERE DID IT COME FROM? 


Several Latin poems are discussed as invitation-poems or in rela- 
tion to "the" invitation-poem, which is believed to be a type of Helle- 
nistic epigram. Some of these poems raise questions about their 
relation to the supposed type. For example, is Hor. C. 1.20 a represen- 
tative of the type? Is Juv. 11? Cat. 18 is obviously an invitation-poem _ 
and, to most readers, a parody, but what is the point of the 
unguentum? 

These and similar questions could be more easily answered if one 
. had a definition of the Latin invitation-poem.! For reasons soon to be 
given, one cannot very well begin with a definition of the Hellenistic 
type. To define the Latin invitation-poem is obviously to extrapolate a 
type from a number of Latin examples, but it seems that one can 
neither select the examples without having defined the type nor define 
the type without having selected the examples. The only hope is that 
the potential examples will sort themselves out by presenting us with a 
group of poems each of which bears clear affinities to the others and all 
of which, individually and as a group, are clearly distinguishable from 
the other potential examples. There is such a group: Cat. 13, Hor. 
Epist. 1.5, Mart. 5.78, 10.48, 11.52. 

The structure of the invitation-poem, as extrapolated from this 
group of poems, is tripartite: (À) invitation proper, (B) menu, (C) en- 
tertainment. The invitation proper gives the day and/or the time, the 


! One might have expected a definition of the invitation-poem in Francis Cairns, 
Generic Composition in Greek and Latin Poetry (Edinburgh 1972). He discusses AP 
11.44, Hor. C. 1.20 and Epist. 1.5 as examples of poems addressed by inferiors to super- 
iors and Cat. 13 and Hor. C. 4.12 as examples of poems addressed by equals to equals 
(240-45) but he assumes that the genre is already established as "the specialized minor 
type of kletikon usually known as the vocatio ad cenam," citing Nisbet's and Hubbard's 
commentary on Hor. C. 1.20 (see n. 8 below) and G. Williams, Tradition and Originality 
in Roman Poetry (Oxford, 1968) 9f. 103 ff. The best description of the invitation-poem I 
have seen is by E. Courtney, 4 Commentary on the Satires of Juvenal (London 1980) 
490-91. 
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name(s), in the vocative, of the guest(s), and a qualification in the form 
of a si-clause (lacking only in Mart. 10.48). The "future of invitation" 
is a regular feature (1n Mart. 10.48 the future tense appears not in A but 
in B). The menu states either what will be served, or what will not be 
served, or both (Mart. 11.52). Wine or drinking comes in as part of the 
menu (except Mart. 11.52). The entertainment is various, but whatever 
it may be, civility 1s typically the host's theme. The three parts of the 
invitation-poem appear thus in the group of poems under considera- 
tion: 


Cat. 13 Hor. Epist. 1.5 Mart. 5.78 10.48 11.52 
A. Invitation proper 1-2 1-3 1-2 1-6 . 1-4 
B. Menu >- 8-8 2, 4-6 3-21 7-20 5-15 
C. Entertainment 9-14 7-31 22-32 21-24 16-18 


The criteria that distinguish this group of poems from other 
potential examples are: (1) the tripartite structure; (2) the invitation 
not simply to drinking but to a cena; (3) the consequent mention of 
food; (4) specificity with respect to date and/or time. 

Judged by these criteria, Hor. C. 1.20 is not an invitation-poem, 
nor are C. 3.29 or C. 4.12, though all of these contain invitational 
motifs which are shared, not surprisingly, by the invitational and the 
sympotic genres. Juv. ll is addressed to a friend who has already 
accepted an invitation to dinner (60), and by this fact alone cannot be 
considered an invitation, although, like the odes just mentioned, it has 
themes and motifs in common with the invitation-poem.? 

What of Cat. 13? Can the typological approach to the invitation- 
poem help to clarify the point of the unguentum (11), over which a 
minor controversy has arisen?? The unguent offered by Catullus falls 
into part C of the invitation-poem as here defined. The unguent 
ought, then, to be the entertainment, which is, I believe, what it is. I 
agree with Vessey that the unguent stands for Lesbia's beauty.* Other 
hosts may promise good company and good conversation, but 


? On the relation of Juv. 11 to the invitation-poem, see Joachim Adamietz, Unter- 
suchungen zu Juvenal (Hermes Einzelschriften 26 (Wiesbaden 1972]) 130-35. 

3 R. J. Littman, “The Unguent of Venus: Catullus 18," Latomus 36 (1977) 123-28; 
J. P. Hallett, "Divine Unction: Some Further Thoughts on Catullus 13," Latomus 37 
(1978) 747-48. C. Witke, “Catullus 13: A Reexamination,” CP 75 (1980) 325-31 chal- 
lenges Littman's and Hallett's interpretation of the unguent. 

* D.W.T.C. Vessey, "Thoughts on Two Poems of Catullus: 13 and 30," Latomus 
30 (1971) 45-55 at 45-48. 
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Catullus offers Fabullus the privilege of dining in the presence of 
Lesbia. The parody of the invitation-poem thus becomes, finally, 
praise of Lesbia. At the same time, the promise of unguent continues 
the parody by reversing the usual expectations of an invitation.’ Since 
the host typically adopts the attitude of "smart poverty" —an attitude 
that Catullus carries to an exteme—unguent, which was expensive, 
comes as a suprise. Only in the following line (12), where this unguent 
turns out to be Lesbia's, not Catullus', and metaphorical, not real, does 
it make sense, and the decorum of the invitation, rather, of the paro- 
died invitation, is restored. Again, unguent is a properly sympotic 
theme, and is absent from the other four invitation-poems here dis- 
cussed, most notably from the long sympotic passage in Hor. Epist. 
1.5, whereas unguent always goes with drinking in the odes.’ 


II i 


Where did the invitation-poem come from? “The invitation- 
poem was in fact a minor category of Hellenistic epigram, and we are 
lucky to have one of the prototypes. ... This is a poem by Philo- 
demus. ... ”8 The poem by Philodemus (AP 11.44) is, however, the 
only Hellenistic epigram we have which could have served as a model 
for the tripartite form of the Latin invitation-poem, and this fact 
deserves closer attention. The corpus of Hellenistic epigrams provides 
examples not of the form but of several of the motifs of the Latin 
invitation-poem. These motifs are modesty or “smart poverty;’ the 
inappropriateness of dancers as entertainment; the subject of poetry- 
recitations;! the menu.? The last of these motifs, so distinctive in ` 


5'T'he traditionalist, by the way, frowned upon the presence of women at the cena: 
Cic. Cat. 2.5.10, ad fam. 9.26.2. Of the five invitation-poems discussed in this article, two, 
Cat. 13 and Mart. 3.78, are invitations to a dinner for two couples. For what I believe is 
the correct interpretation of the last two lines of Mart. 5.78, see J. B. Greenough, "Mart. 
V.78, vv. 31, 32," HSCP 1 (1890) 191-92. 

5 On these reversals, see J. J. Helm, "Poetic Structure and Humor: Catullus 13," 
CW 74 (1980-81) 213-17. 

? Hor. C. 2.3.13, 7.6-8 and 21-23, 11.13-17, 3.1.43-44, 29.1-5, 4.12.17; Epod. 13.8-9. 

$R. G. M. Nisbet and M. Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace: Odes: Book 1 
(Oxford 1970) 244. 

? Lucillius AP 11.10.1: 6erivápiov; Nicaenetus 2703 ff. G-P; cf. already Alc. frag. 
71 L-P. 

18 T ucillius AP 11.11. 

"ULucillius AP 11.10, 137, 140, 394. 

12 Rhianus 3246ff. G-P. 
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Martial, is problematical as regards its relation to Hellenistic epigram. 
There was the “shopping list,"? which undoubtedly derives from 
comedy;'* but these lists do not read like the menus of the Latin 
invitation-poems, These menus bear a closer affinity to the simple 
Roman country dinner!’ and seem to be at a second remove from 
Hellenistic poetry. 

The same point can be made concerning all the epigrammatic 
themes that turn up in the group of Latin invitation-poems under 
discussion. These themes, which have come from epigrams that are 
strictly sympotic or have some application quite unrelated to an invi- 
tation, have been adjusted to an entirely new purpose. It is very 
doubtful, then, that the Latin invitation-poem is a species of Hellen- 
istic sympotic literature. Hor. Epist. 1.5. is the most sympotic of the 
invitation-poems but the sympotic theme in lines 14-20 is clearly only 
one of the elements of the invitation. 

But what of the invitation-poem by Philodemus, the supposed 
"prototype"? Before it is discussed, two more Roman invitations must 
. be put in evidence. One can be inferred from Pliny Ep. 1.15, addressed 
to a friend who has broken a dinner engagement. The structure of this 
letter's first two sections 1s exactly the same as that of the invitation- 
poem. Pliny begins: Heus tu promittis ad cenam nec venis (for venio in 
part A of the invitation-poem, cf. Mart. 10.48.5, 11.52.2). Pliny goes on 
to say what he would have served (part B) and what the entertainment 
would have been (part C). He sums up his disappointment in a sent- 
ence in which all three parts of the invitation-poem appear: At (A) tu 
apud nescioquem (B) ostrea, vulvas, echinos, (C) Gaditanas maluistz. 
(For apud in part A of the invitation-poem, see Cat. 13.1 and Mart. 
11.52.1; cf. Hor. C. 3.29.5; also Epist. 1.5.3 (domi)). 

The second invitation occurs in Petr. 46.2, where one of the 
freedmen invites Agamemnon to dinner: “Someday I'll get you to 
come over to my villa and have a look at my little place. We'll find 
something to chew on, a chicken, some eggs. It'll be nice, even if the 
bad weather ruined everything this year.!6 Anyway, we'll find some- 


13 Asclepiades AP 5.181 = 920ff. G-P, Posidippus AP 5.183 = 3094ff. G-P. 

M See G-P on 920ff. 

15 Hor. Epod. 2.47--60, Sat. 2.2.116-125, 2.6.63-76; Ov. Met. 8.637-678; Juv. 11.77- 
85; cf. Verg. G. 4.133. 

16 Reading dtsparpallavit. See M. S. Smith, Petronii Arbitri Cena Trimalchionis 
(Oxford 1975) ad loc. I have discussed this invitation in "Ancient Roman and Modern 
American Food: A Comparative Sketch of Two Semiological Systems," Comparative 
Civilizations Review, no. 5, Fall (1980) 52-69 (issued as Comparative Civilizations Bul- 
letin, vol. 9, no. 3). 
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thing to fill up on." In the invitation-poem, this self-deprecating tone 
is "smart poverty" and the chicken is poor man's fare (Mart. 10.48.17; 
cf. Hor. Sat. 2.2.121; Juv. 11.71). 

The freedman is not imitating the tone of the invitation-poem!" 
nor is Pliny imitating its structure. Rather, we see in these two places 
the conventions of Roman social life upon which the invitation-poem 
rests.!8 Turning now to the invitation-poem by Philodemus, we note 
that it is written in Herculaneum and addressed to a Roman patron, 
Piso.!9 The sow's udders mentioned by Philodemus are a Roman deli- 
cacy. The ninth hour was the regular Roman time for dining.?? Phi- 
lodemus necessarily follows the conventions of Roman life. What 
about the poem as a whole? Its tripartite structure may well reflect not 
"a minor category of Hellenistic epigram," of which it would be the 
sole example, but a Roman social convention?! 


LOWELL EDMUNDS 


BosTON COLLEGE 


17 Consider also Trimalchio’s words: hoc vinum . , . vos oportet suave faciatis 
(39.2, cf. 48.1). Commentators compare AP 11.44, Hor. C. 1.20 and Mart. 5.78.16. But 
Trimalchio is no more imitating or mimicking a literary convention than the freedman 
who promised chicken and eggs. Petronius has here given us a glimpse of the social 
convention, albeit handled with characteristic ineptitude by Trimalchio, on which the 
literary convention rests. The "real" Trimalchio comes out in his statement at 48.1: 
vinum, inquit, si non placet, mutabo (cf. Nasidienus in Hor. Sat. 2.18.16 ff.). Trimalchio 
also tries to observe the convention by which the meal should be followed by civilized 
conversation. At 39.3 he says that, for him, the cena is incomplete without pAilologia. 
He proceeds to give a lecture on the signs of the zodiac, with reference to the zodiac dish 
he has served (35-36). 

18 n the relation of various elements in Augustan poetry to Roman life, see 
Jasper Griffin, "Augustan Poetry and the Life of Luxury," JRS 66 (1976) 87-105, and on 
the invitation-poem's relation to social reality, see Oskar Hezel, Catull und das 
griechische Epigram (Tübinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft 17 [Stuttgart 1932]) 
16-17. 

1? Cf. W. Allen, Jr. and P. H. DeLacy, "The Patrons of Philodemus," CP 34 (1939) 
59-65. 

2 J, Marquardt and A. Mau, Das Privatleben der Römer? (Leipzig 1886, repr. 
Darmstadt 1964) 298; cf. Mart. 10.48.1, 11.52.3: the bath at the eighth hour precedes the 
dinner. 

I am grateful to Professor Richard Thomas for generous advice and also to 
Professor Joseph Solodow for generous and no less useful admonition. 


THE TRANSLATOR OF THE GREEK 
RES GESTAE OF AUGUSTUS 


The translator of the Res Gestae of Augustus! has never been 
identified as to native language or national origin.? Despite the 
absence of direct information from ancient sources, and despite the 
modern disagreement on this matter, three important sources of evi- 
dence can shed light on the translator's nationality or native speech. 
These sources—the Greek version itself, the corpus of senatus consulta 
in Greek, and archaeological evidence—fairly assure this conclusion: 
the translator of the Res Gestae was not a Roman. Instead, it is likely 
that the translator came from Anatolia or some other Greek-speaking 
area, in view of the translation’s facility in Greek contrasted with its 
difficulty with Latin and with things Roman. 

Scholarly opinion diverges widely on this issue. Georg Kaibel 
decried the numerous Latinisms of the Greek version.’ He viewed the 
translation as unfaithful to the Greek language and unacceptably 
dependent on the Latin text. His judgment is not quite explicit, but he 
clearly believed that a Roman produced the Greek version, and hence 
the Latinized passages occurring there. P. Viereck* and David Magie 
both apparently supported a Roman translator in their respective stud- 
ies of the vocabulary of Greek versions of Roman documents. Nicolaus 
Festa detailed many of the divergent renditions found in the Greek 


! Editions by: Hans Volkmann, Res Gestae Divi Augusti, 3rd ed. (Berlin, Walter 
de Gruyter, 1969); Ekkehard Weber, Augustus. Meine Taten (Munich, Heimeran, 1970); 
P. A. Brunt and J. M. Moore, Res Gestae Divi Augusti (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1968) (without the Greek text); Jean Gagé, Res Gestae Divi Augusti, 3rd ed. (Paris, Les 
Belles Lettres, 1977). 

?'The phrase “national origin" is used in the literal sense of the place and culture 
of the translator's nativity and upbringing, not in the sense of legal citizenship. Such 
citizenship could of course belong to persons who had never been to Rome or who spoke 
no Latin. 

? Writing in Theodor Mommsen, Res Gestae Divi Augusti ex Monumentis Ancy- 
rano et Apolloniense, 2nd ed. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1883) 197-202. 

5 P. Viereck, Sermo Graecus (Diss. Góttingen, 1888), see especially the discussion 
on 85-88. 

5 David Magie, De Romanorum iuris publici sacrique vocabulis sollemnibus 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1905; reprint edition, Aalen, Scientia Verlag, 1973) passim. 
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version, and he often comments to the effect that the translator altered 
the text merely to accomodate it to a Greek-speaking audience. Appar- 
ently he thought that the translator clearly comprehended Roman 
matters, and hence was a Roman. S. F. Johanson receritly described the 
use of the dative absolute in Roman inscriptions written in Greek,’ 
and seems to refer the source of the dative absolute in the Res Gestae to 
Augustus himself. He, too, prefers a Roman as the translator of this 
text. 

On the other hand, A. P. M. Meuwese went to great lengths to 
show that the Greek version is entirely in accord with the koiné Greek 
of the first century and not at all Latinate. Thus, he supported the 
idea of a Greek-speaking translator for the text. Paul Regard followed 
Meuwese's reasoning and spoke for a non-Roman translator? Much 
more recently Gabriella Vanotti examined the alterations found in the 
Greek version,!? and she concluded from the errors and changes there 
that the translator must have been a Greek-speaker. 

The errors of the version are undoubtedly the key to the nation- 
ality or the native language of the translator. However, the problem is 
complicated by the version's strict adherence to Latin structures and 
word order. Hence some commentators have understood the Latinisms 
in the Greek version as mistakes, rather than as part of a deliberate 
Latinate style and syntax. Since these Latinisms may well be inten- 
tional, a careful search must be made for unconscious slips or errors 
which might reveal the nationality or native tongue of the translator. 

Such a major slip does occur in chapter nine of the Res Gestae 
(column II, lines 17-18 of the Latin text at Ankara). The Latin text 
here reads, ex iis uotis saepe fecerunt uiuo me ludos aliquotiens sacer- 
dotum quattuor amplissima collegia, aliquotiens consules ("From . 
these prayers, during my lifetime, at times the four major colleges of 


$ Nicolaus Festa, "Animadversiones ad versionem graecam," Acta Divi Augusti, 
ed. S. Riccobono (Rome, Regia Academia Italica, 1945) 66-75. 

7 S. Frederic Johanson, “A Note on the Roman Attitude towards the Bureauc- 
racy," Proceedings of the XIVth International Congress of Papyrologists (London 
1975), 183-88. 

8 A. P. M. Meuwese, De rerum gestarum divi Augusti versione graeca (Buscoduci 
ls Hertogenbosch], C. N. Teulings, 1920) and "De versione graeca Monumenti Ancyrani 
quaestiones," Mnemosyne 54 (1926) 224-38. 

? Paul Regard, “La version grecque du Monument d'Ancyre," Revue des Etudes 
Anciennes 26 (1924) 147-61. 

? Gabriella Vanotti, "Il testo greco delle ‘Res Gestae Divi Augusti’,” Giornale 
Italiano di Filologia 27 (1975) 306-25. 
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priests often put on games, and at times the consuls did"). The Greek 
version at this place reads, Èk TOUTWV tü)v edydv TAEIOTÁKIG &yEVOVTO 
0&a1, TOTE Ev èk tG cuvapyíac THY TEcodpwv iep&uv, TOTÈ BÈ O16 THV 
bridtwv. The version alters the phrase sacerdotum quattuor amplis- 
sima collegia (“the four major colleges of priests’’) to a Greek phrase 
meaning "the college of the four priests." The translator has misun- 
derstood the Latin phrase because the adjective quattuor occurs ambig- 
uously between sacerdotum and collegia. Since quattuor is not 
declined, its syntactical connection is unclear. 

Mere ambiguity, however, is insufficient to attribute the mis- 
reading to a native Greek-speaker, rather than to a Roman. Such a 
misreading can only have been committed by someone ignorant of the 
Roman religious system. Rome had four major priestly groups—the 
pontifices of various sorts, the augures or interpreters of omens, the 
quindecimviri or priesthood of fifteen men, and the septemviri or the 
priesthood originally of seven men. No major Roman priesthood had 
only four members. The term collegium in the singular referred to any 
one of these priestly bodies, but in the plural it referred to these groups 
as a whole. Thus the Greek version shows two errors of understanding 
the Roman system. First, it mentions only one collegium, and second, 
that collegium is said to have four priests. These two errors arise from 
the misreading of quattuor as modifying sacerdotum instead of 
collegia. 

Some editors and commentators, however, read the Greek word 
iepéwv as a mistake for the feminine ieperv.!! This emendation di- 
minishes the effect of the shift in reference of quattuor by reading “the 
college of the four priesthoods." However, the feminine ipea else- 
where in the version only renders the Latin phrase uirgo Vestalis, so 
that the word in those two instances clearly means “priestess,” not 
"priesthood." The term is normally so used in Greek, and virtually 
never has the latter meaning. Furthermore, the translator would only 
be complicating matters if, in so few instances, this word had two 
distinct meanings. The average Greek-speaking reader, having encoun- 
tered the word ipsia in the sense of “‘priestess’’ elsewhere in the text, 
would have understood a reading with iepeidv in the sense of "the 
college of the four priestesses.” The translator would hardly have com- 
mitted such an error. Clearly iepéwv, "priests," should remain. 


MSee H. Volkmann's edition; W. Weber, Princeps, vol. 1 (Stuttgart, 1936); 
Vanotti, 311; and Festa, 74. Ts 
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Besides, this attempted emendation still neglects the misreading of 
quattuor with the wrong word and the mistranslation of the plural 
collegia by the singular ovvapyia. These errors still point to a non- 
Roman as translator and support the reading tepéwv as the translator's 
intended term. 

Other portions of the Greek version demonstrate the hand of the 
translator at work in an effort to simplify Roman politics and culture 
and to make the message acceptable to a non-Roman audience.!? Sev- 
eral changes are quite apparent. 1) All Roman monetary terms in the 
Latin text— denarius, sestertius and its abbreviation HS, and nummus 
—are rendered as Orvápiov, with appropriate recalculations. 2) The 
Roman people is denigrated while the princeps is lauded by means of a 
careful choice of vocabulary, textual rearrangements, and certain omis- 
sions from the original and additions to the version. 3) Several divine, 
ethnic, and geographic names are Hellenized in the Greek text, and the 
names of two famous bridges near Rome are not translated at all; in 
chapter twenty where the Latin reads, "I repaired all the bridges except 
the Mulvian and the Minucian,” the version uncertainly paraphrases, 
“I fixed all the bridges except two that were not in need of repair." 
4) Some references to Roman subjugation of foreign peoples are sof- 
tened or omitted. 5) Other misreadings of the Latin text occur, such as 
the rendition of colonis (i.e., coloniis) in chapter fifteen by änowoc, 
“colonist,” instead of by ómorkía, “colony,” and the misunderstanding 
in chapter eight of the three census totals—the Latin sequence proudly 
shows a steady population increase (4,063,000, then 4,233,000, finally 
4,937,000), but the version confounds the propaganda effect with a 
mistranslation of the first figure as 4,603,000. 

Such alterations taken by themselves would hardly guarantee the 
translator’s nationality. But in view of the glaring error regarding the 
colleges of priests, these other changes take on greater value in 
deciding the issue. 

A second method of determining the translator's nationality is to 
compare the technique of the Greek Res Gestae with that of the corpus 
of senatus consulta. The extant Greek copies of the senatus consulta 
are apparently traceable to a translation center in Rome!? where they 


12 See D. Wigtil, The Translation of Religious Texts in the Greco-Roman World 
(Diss. University of Minnesota, 1980) 31-77, for a detailed examination of these 
alterations. 

13 See Robert K. Sherk, Roman Documents from the Greek East (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1969) 13-19. Note also Victor Reichman, Rómische Literatur in griech- 
ischer Übersetzung, Philologus Supplementband 34/3 (Leipzig, Dieterich'sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1943) 17-19 on senatus consulta. 
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were written under close Roman supervision, if not actually by 
Romans. If the Greek version of the Res Gestae were in a style and 
technique like that of the senatus consulta, it would likely have come 
from this quasi-official Roman tradition. However, major departures 
from the style of the Greek senatus consulta would indicate some other 
tradition of translating, perhaps even by someone of non-Roman 
birth. 

In fact, the Greek text of the Res Gestae does diverge from the 
general traits of the Greek senatus consulta. The decrees of the senate 
often use different lexical equivalents than the Greek Res Gestae. Res 
publica everywhere becomes ta Snpdoia npáypgara, but exceptions 
occur in the Res Gestae alone, where tà Kova ripáyyara or fj natpic 
are also found. Sestertius is transcribed as onotéptioc, but the 
translator of Augustus always uses Snvdpiov. A variety of terms renders 
dictatura, but only the Greek Res Gestae uses rj abte€oboioc dpyn. The 
definite article is usually omitted in certain situations in the Res 
Gestae in Greek, such as before names and at the beginning of 
chapters, but 1s otherwise applied as one might expect; in the senatus 
consulta, however, it is used much less sure-footedly. 

Several passages show an extreme freedom of translation unparal- 
leled in the senatus consulta. 'The translator has heavily revised the 
sections of those chapters which portrayed Augustus as first citizen 
among peers (chapters 10, 12, 16, and 34), and has altered the order of 
the material and the syntax to elevate him to a position of monarchy. 
Such revisions in a Greek translation would have been unacceptable in 
Rome under Augustus himself and unlikely soon after his death. Yet 
the version, which appears about this time, displays many other 
monarchizing changes beyond those noted here.!5 Hence, comparison 
with senatus consulta also supports the hypothesis of a non-Roman 
translator of the Res Gestae. Vocabulary, syntax, and ideology in this 
version differ markedly from the patterns found in the Greek decrees of 


“ Reichmann, ibid., 21-25, agrees to a different translation tradition for the Mon- 
umentum Ancyranum. 

15 See further on such changes D. Wigtil, “The Ideology of the Greek Res Gestae,"' 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt, part II, volume 30.1, ed. W. Haase 
(Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 1972) 624-38. Compare also the well-known readiness of Asia to 
accept worship of a ruler as divine, resulting in the building of temples to him even in 
his lifetime; see for example M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, vol. 2, 
3rd ed. (Munich, C. H. Beck, 1974) 384-87, and G. Herzog-Hauser, "Kaiserkult," Pauly- 
Wissowa Realencyclopádie, Supplementband IV (Stuttgart, Druckenmiiller, 1924; repr. 
1963) 806-53, especially 823-27. 
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the senate, or from what one might expect from any quasi-official 
translation bureau in Rome. 

A third, less convincing argument may buttress this conclusion. 
Peculiarly, no other locale outside of Galatia has yielded copies of the 
Res Gestae 1n either language. (No doubt the original bronze inscrip- 
tion in Rome!® was melted down for more useful things.) The only 
known copies all originate from provincial Galatia—the temple at 
Ankara inscribed with both the original and the version, the inscrip- 
tion at Antioch in Latin, and the pedestal at Apollonia in Greek. Since 
the inscription apparently interested the Galatians or at least someone 
of influence there, one might presume that, with proper authorization, 
a local translator was appointed to render the text comprehensible to 
the regional populace. The translator would then likely be of Anato- 
lian or other eastern extraction and more fluent in Greek than in 
Latin. 

Three kinds of evidence, then, converge to support the conclu- 
sion that a non-Roman translated the Res Gestae: 1) internal altera- 
tions to the text of the version, particularly the mistranslation of 
sacerdotum quattuor . . . collegia; 2) comparison with the technique 
of the Greek versions of senatus consulta done in Rome; and 3) an 
argument from silence: the extant copies come from Galatia alone. 
Thus religious, cultural, stylistic, and archaeological arguments 
together indicate a non-Roman translator for the Greek Res Gestae, 
who lived in the Greek East and used Greek more readily than Latin.” 


Davip N. WIGTIL 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 


16 Suetonius, Aug. 101.4, calls this inscription an indicem rerum a se gestarum, 
quem uellet incidi in aenets tabulis, quae ante mausoleum statuerentur. The bronze 
inscription is also mentioned in the superscription to the Res Gestae in both languages. 

17 A preliminary version of this paper was presented to the 1980 meeting of the 
Linguistic Circle of Manitoba and North Dakota under the title, "Evidence for the 
Translator of the Greek Res Gestae,” an abstract of which appeared in that group's 
Proceedings 20 (1980) 30-31. 


THE ORIGINALITY OF EUSEBIUS' CHRONICLE 


The Chronicle of Eusebius of Caesarea must rank as one of the 
most influential books of all time. It provided a model for universal 
history and a format which located contemporary times firmly within 
the perspective of God's plan for mankind. As such it was continually 
copied, adapted, translated and continued from the earliest and its 
span and annalistic layout became the pattern for chronicle writing in 
the middle ages in both the Greek East and Latin West. Whether they 
realised it or not, the chroniclers of Western Europe and Byzantium 
were, for the most part, confined to an historiographical tradition 
which could be traced back to Eusebius' Chronicle in the early fourth 
century. So too, it was the Chronicle of Eusebius in the version of its 
earliest redactors which provided the basis for chronicle writing in 
Oriental, Slavic and Celtic languages. | 

Although the influence of this single book is beyond doubt, sev- 
eral questions surround the composition of the chronicle itself. Fore- 
most among these is the degree of originality to be accorded Eusebius’ 
composition. Was its popularity and influence simply fortuitous or 
due more to the fact that it was a thoroughly original and important 
work? Opinion has been divided on whether Eusebius who certainly 
established one historiographical tradition—ecclesiastical history— 
actually invented the Christian world chronicle as well.? Did Eusebius 
merely extend or perfect an already established pattern of historical 
compilation? It has been claimed that a totally synchronic tabular 


1 For a full and lucid discussion of the early versions of Eusebius and their rela- 
tionship to the Greek original see A. A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and 
Greek Chronographic Tradition (Lewisburg-London 1979) 29-83. Much useful infor- 
mation on individual Byzantine chroniclers is contained in E. M. Jeffreys, “The Attitude 
of Byzantine Chroniclers towards Ancient History,’ Byzantion 49 (1979) 199-238. 

? [n favour of Eusebius: A. Momigliano, ‘Pagan and Christian Historiography in 
the Fourth Century a.p.’ in The Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the 
Fourth Century (Oxford 1963) 85; against: A. Schoene, Die Weltchronik des Eusebius in 
ihrer Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus (Berlin 1900) 275 and B. Altaner, Patrologie vol. 
HI (Freiburg 1951) 174—both favour Africanus; uncertain: K. Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Literatur? (Munich 1897) 321 and A. Bauer, Ursprung und Fort- 
wirken der christlichen Weltchronik (Graz 1910) 12ff., who does not distinguish between 
the works of Africanus, Hippolytus, and Eusebius in terms of scope and content. 
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form such as we find in Eusebius already existed in antiquity? If there 
were no precise models for the Eusebian chronicle to be found in Greek 
(mainly Hellenistic Alexandrian) chronographical writing then there 
were, so it has been argued, at least Christian prototypes. Works like 
the Chronographiae of Julius Africanus (a.D. 221) which was used by 
Eusebius have been taken to represent a comprehensive and completely 
synchronic and unified account of world history so that Eusebius’ own 
chronicle can lay little claim to originality in terms of scope and 
design.* 

However, the careful researches of Helm? and now Mosshammer® 
have demonstrated the existence of a clear distinction in format, con- 
tent and purpose between the works of Africanus and Eusebius. So far 
as we can tell, Africanus' concise Chronographiae in five volumes 
included many Greek and Oriental king-lists as well as lists of Olym- 
piads, archons and consuls excerpted from earlier Greek writers. It also 
included a framework of time and eras beginning with Adam but, 
although Africanus made occasional synchronisms between Jewish 
and Greek history in his work, it was not a universal and synchronic 
chronicle recording each year from Adam to Christ. Eusebius used 
both Africanus' original sources (e.g. Manetho) and the Chrono- 
graphiae itself in order to compile a comprehensive, co-ordinated 
chronicle from Abraham, not Adam, in which all the Greek and 
Oriental kingdoms were juxtaposed and perfectly synchronised with 
each year noted. 

These conclusions are grounded in a thorough and thoughtful 
analysis of the Chronicle of Eusebius (as preserved in Jerome, the 
Armenian and Syriac versions as well as excerpts in Byzantine chroni- 
cles) and the extant fragments of the Chronographiae of Africanus 
(mainly from Synkellos) and they are achieved from a comparison of 
the content of both Africanus and Eusebius. Therefore a persuasive 
case can now be assembled for upholding Eusebius' claim to innova- 
tion in his Chronicle; that 1s to say, the chronicle represented a revolu- 


3 C. Wachsmuth, Einlettung in das Studium der alten Geschichte (Leipzig 1895) 
139 (Castor of Rhodes). . 

5 E.g. H. Gelzer, Sextus Iulius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie 
(Leipzig 1880) 26 and A. van den Brincken, Studien zur lateinischen Welichronistik bis 
in das Zeitalter Ottos von Freising (Dusseldorf 1957) 51-57. 

5 R. Helm, Eusebius’ Chronik und ihre Tabellenform (Abh. Berl. phil.-hist. KI. 
1923 nr. 4 [Berlin 1924] 9-13. 

$ Mosshammer, Eusebius, 36-37, 146-57. 
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tion in chronographic composition and its popularity and influence is 
to be ascribed to the practicality and novelty of its scope and design. 

There 1s, nonetheless, a collection of material of direct relevance 
to the problem of deciding whether the works of Eusebius and Afri- 
canus were of two distinct kinds which has been overlooked and which 
deserves attention, namely the late antique/early medieval scholars 
who knew the works of both Africanus and Eusebius and whose com- 
parative assessments of these works still survive. À consideration of 
their comments furnishes additional and decisive support for the origi- 
nality of Eusebius' chronicle and its differentiation from the Chrono- 
graphiae of Africanus. 

Even though Eusebius himself implied a distinction in kind 
between the Chronographiae of Africanus and his own chronicle by 
claiming novelty for his own reconstruction of world history,’ the 
evidence of Jerome suggests that this was the case. It must be remem- 
bered that Jerome himself knew exactly what a chronicle was in the 
tradition of Eusebius for he himself translated the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius and continued it to A.D. 378, while he knew and used the work of 
Africanus as well. Yet Jerome marks a clear distinction between the 
chronological productions of Africanus and Eusebius. In his book on 
famous church writers he refers to Africanus’ work as quinque de 
temporibus volumina? precisely the same designation given it by 
Eusebius—róv doiOuóv névte xpovoypadidv.!© These five books of 
chronography are to be contrasted in Jerome's account with the chron- 
icle of Eusebius, not simply a work de temporibus in a given number 
of books but chronicorum canonum omnimoda historia et eorum èni- 
Toun.!! Once again this is the precise way Eusebius described his own 
work: xpovikoi xavóvec kai ¿mtoi rravro6artrfjs ictopiac “EAArvwv Te 
«ai Bapflápuv.!? According to Jerome there is a difference between 


? Eusebius' own statements are at Praeparatio Evangelica x.9.2 (PG 21, 808) and in 
the preface to his chronicle: in praesenti autem stilo eadem tempora contra se invicem 
ponens et singularum gentium annos dinumerans, ut quid cuique coaetaneum fuit, ita 
curioso ordine coaptaui (ed. R. Helm, Die Chronik des Hieronymus GCS 47 [Berlin 
1956] 8. 

8 Hieron., comm. in Dan. (PL 25,542): Africanus in quinto Temporum volumine. 
... haec locutus est. ... 

? de uir. ill. (ed. Bernoulli) LXIII. 

1? HE, vi. 31. 

nde uir. iil. LXXXI. 

12 Eclogae Propheticae (PG 22, 1024). The word ‘canon’ in this context means a 
chronological list (of kings etc.); cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom 1.74, Syncellus 387 (Bonn) and 
Jerome de uir. ill. 61. 
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books ‘on times’ and a completely synchronic world history in which 
these times are arranged side-by-side from a fixed starting point with 
all sorts of events recorded in it. This latter is the chronicle as we know 
it, the omnimoda historia, and this was how Jerome referred not only 
to the lost chronicle of his Spanish friend Nummius Aemilianus 
Dexter? but also to his own translation and continuation of Euse- 
bius—chronicon omnimodae historiae. 

Augustine of Hippo was not slow to grasp the importance of 
chronological arguments to Christian apologetic and he made consid- 
erable use of Eusebius’ chronicle to this end in the City of God.!5 He 
also knew of the Chronographiae of Africanus. Indeed it was once 
mistakenly thought that many of his chronological points came from 
Africanus directly rather than from Eusebius and others.!5 However, 
Augustine passes over Africanus in stating quite explicitly that the 
first Christian world chronicle was written by Eusebius: nostri autem 
qui chronica scripserunt prius Eusebius post Hieronymus... . In 
Augustine's view, as in that of Jerome, the five volumes of Africanus 
were obviously not a chronicle in the pattern of Eusebius and Jerome. 

The impact of Jerome and Augustine on Latin culture in the 
middle ages was immense yet it was the handbook of Cassiodorus, the 
Institutiones, which provided the clearest guidelines for the medieval 
Christian curriculum. In dealing with Christian historiography Cassi- 
odorus could not overlook the central place of the world chronicle. In 
the instructions for his monks Cassiodorus informs them that the 
format and content of chronicle writing, so frequent and widespread in 
his own day, is to be traced back not to Africanus but only to Eusebius: 


Chronica vero, quae sunt imagines historiarum brevissimaeque comme- 
morationes temporum, scripsit Graece Eusebius; quae transtulit Hiero- 
nymus in Latinum, et usque ad tempora sua deduxit eximie .!9 


V de uir. ill. CXXXII: Fertur ad me omnimodam historiam texuisse, quam 
necdum legi. The chronicle does not survive but an ingenious sevententh-century cleric 
made an admirable, if fraudulent attempt at reconstructing it which is printed in PL 31, 
55-272. 

M de. uir. ill. CXXXV. 

15 E.g. de civ. Dei iv. 6, viii.ll, xii.ll, xvi.16, xviii.2f. 

16 The suggestion that Augustine used Africanus directly in de civ. Dei xviii was 
disposed of by B. Altaner, ‘Augustinus and Iulius Africanus’, Vigiliae Christianae 4 
(1950) 37—45. 

U de civ. Dei xviii.8.26. 

18 Inst, 1.17.2 (ed. Mynors). 
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Like Jerome, Cassiodorus was particularly aware of the popu- 
larity and novelty of the chronicle and that its structure was devised by 
Eusebius since he himself wrote such a chronicle.!? It remains possible, 
however, that Cassiodorus did not know Africanus and was therefore 
in no position to compare him to Eusebius. Still Cassiodorus' failure 
to mention Áfricanus does not mean that he did not know the Chrono- 
graphiae. Sulpicius Severus, for example, clearly used Africanus al- 
though he does not actually say so;?? while copies of Africanus were 
available in the east throughout the Byzantine period, along with the 
Chronicle of Eusebius.?! 

In addition to the monastic reading guide of Cassiodorus which 
decided the fate of so many classical and early Christian texts, medieval 
western Europe inherited much of antiquity's knowledge from encyc- 
lopaedias like the Etymologiae (or Origines) of Isidore of Seville who 
also wrote a chronicle in 615 and who therefore understood what con- 
stituted the Chronicle tradition. In the preface to his own chronicle, 
Isidore mentions the chronological works of both Africanus and Euse- 
bius, but points clearly to the same distinction we find in Jerome: that 
is, Africanus was merely concerned with assembling chronographic 
material whereas Eusebius welded this material into a multiplex his- 
toria thereby providing a model that attracted numerous imitators: 


Breuem temporum per generationes et regna primus ex nostris Iulius 
Africanus... simplici stilo elicuit. Deinde Eusebius Caesariensis atque 
sanctae memoriae Hieronymus chronicorum canonum multiplicem 
ediderunt historiam regnis simul ac temporibus ordinatam post hos alii 
atque ali? 


From Isidore's statement we are led to believe that Africanus' five 
volumes consisted of regnal lists and genealogies, probably with much 
discussion of discrepancies, but nothing more. Eusebius' was a more 
complex work with this disparate material arranged in a coherent and 
sequential manner and gathered into a single time scale carefully set 
out. This corresponds exactly to the conclusion reached through an 
examination of the extant parts of both Africanus and Eusebius. 


13 Fd. Mommsen, MGH. AA. uxi (Berlin 1884) 120-61. 

2 Gelzer, Africanus, 107, 121 and G. K. van Andel, The Christian Concept of 
History in the Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus (Amsterdam 1976) 26-28. 

?! Gelzer, Africanus, passim. 

?? Chron. Praef. (ed. Mommsen, op. cit. 424). 
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Finally, that Isidore did not consider the breuis temporum of 
Africanus as a chronicle after the fashion of those of Eusebius and 
Jerome is evident from his notice concerning chronicles in the 
Etymologiae: 


chronica Graece dicitur quae Latine temporum series appellatur, 
qualem apud Graecos Eusebius Caesariensis edidit, et Hieronymus 
presbyter in Latinam linguam convertit? 


From the foregoing illustration it emerges that Africanus did not 
invent the Christian world chronicle but Eusebius. Africanus had com- 
piled five books of detailed chronological tables, but 1t was the achieve- 
ment of Eusebius to produce a format in which the various chronol- 
ogies were combined and co-ordinated into a single schematic form. 
This was in order to illustrate the Christian view of world history from 
a definitive starting point in which all known events and kingdoms 
could be affixed to a single measure of time, the year of Abraham.^ 

There is no need therefore to dispute Eusebius' claim that the 
innovative feature of his chronicle was this unprecedented mode of 
chronological comparison. The statements of Jerome, Augustine, Cas- 
siodorus, and Isidore, provide an independent approach to the 
problem of evaluating the originality of Eusebius’ chronicle, even if 
not all these had read Africanus. They confirm and thereby reinforce 
the case for Eusebius' originality which has been built upon a compar- 
ative study of the extant text of Africanus and Eusebius. 


BRIAN CROKE 
MACQUARIE UNIVERSITY, SYDNEY 


23 Ktym. v. 28 (ed. Lindsay). 
^! cf, J. Sirinelli, Les vues historiques d'Eusébe de Césarée durant la période 
prénicéenne (Dakar 1961) 36-38, 59-63. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


AKPA [TYPEQN: GEOGRAPHY, ALLEGORY, AND ALLUSION 
(ARCHILOCHUS FRAGMENT 105 WEST) 


PAaby’, dpa’ Babic yàp ýN Kdpaow tapdocetar 
ndvtoc, audi 6 dkpa l'up&pv dp0dv Torarat védoc, 
ofjua yedvoc, xixáver 6' E dedrting póßoc. 


At the beginning of his treatise on Homeric allegory, Heraclitus 
cites several examples from poets who have employed allegorical 
writing. The first comes from Archilochus (Fr. 105 West), of whom 
Heraclitus says: 'ApxiAoxoc èv èv roi; OpaxtKoic drieinpgpyévoc 6e- 
voic tov rtóAepov eikátger OaAartío kAb6uvi.! Although there appears 
to be nothing inherently allegorical in the verses cited, nor anything to 
connect them with the “Thracian troubles," we have no reason to 
doubt Heraclitus' testimony here and good reason to trust him. For it 
is unlikely that he would chose to cite a poem as a paradigm of allegor- 
ical composition, unless his readers would readily recognize it as such. 
Moreover, like Heraclitus' second example, Alcaeus' "Ship of State" 
(Fr. 326 L.P.), the Archilochus citation must be incomplete; there may 
well have been something in the sequel which made its a gorea 
character and Thracian setting explicit. 

The eye of scholarly controversy has centered on the äkxpa Tv- 
péwv, a universally accepted emendation of Xylander for the MSS. 
yopeov, and the readings yvpõv, yupedov, and yupebwv from Plu- 
tarch's citation in de Superstit. 8.169 b. Only D'Arcy Thompson has 
expunged the Gyrean heights from the poem by reading y 'obpé&uv, but 
West does not trouble to record this suggestion in his apparatus.? Once 
the Gxpa Dl'up&uv are properly restored to the text, the question of their 
location and significance remains. Bowra equates the dpa D'opéuv 
with the l'opatín néron where Locrian Ajax came to grief (Od. 


! Alleg. Hom. 5.3 (Buffiére). 
? D. W. Thompson, “Archilochus Fr. 56 D," CR 55 (1941) 67. J. Tarditi, Archilo- 
chus (Roma 1968) does include the emendation in his apparatus (= Fr. 91). 
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4.500 ff.).3 Homer does not say where these rocks were located, but the 
Scholia place them near Myconos.* On the basis of a tradition preserved 
in the Nostoi (Proclus Chrestomathy, p. 108 Allen), which has Ajax 
shipwrecked off the promontory of Caphereus in Euboea, Bowra 
maintains that the Gyrae must likewise be situated off Euboea. He 
then concludes that the war which Archilochus foresees must also be 
located in Euboea and be none other than the mysterious Lelantine 
War. Bowra's interpretation ignores Heraclitus' explicit testimony 
concerning the poem's Thracian setting. Since Bowra wrote, the dis- 
covery of a monument to Glaucus, the son of Leptinus, on Thasos 
tends to confirm a northern setting for the poem.§ Lavagnini supposes 
that rocks called Gyrae were also found off the coast of Thrace, but for 
this assumption, there is not a trace of evidence.’ Reviving an old view 
based on a gloss of Hesychius who names D 'ópac a mountain in Tenos, 
Sandbach proposes a Tenian location for the &«pa l'upéuv.? He claims 


3 C. M. Bowra, "Signs of Storm (Archilochus, fr. 56)," CR 54 (1940) 127-29. The 
Homeric passage reads: 


Afac pév perà vnvol 6áyn SoAixnpétuotor 

l'upfioív pw ipia Tloceibáuv éné\acce 

nétpnow peyáàno Kai &&eoáuos Baddconc: 

Kai vd Kev Exouye kñpa, Kai &y8dpevoc nep *AGrivn, 
& pr dnepdtadov Enoc ÉxBaAse Kal péy’ ado8n: 

of 6’ déxnri OeQv ovyéetv peya Aatrpa Badong. 
Tod 5E Tlooei6áuv peyad’ ExAvev avdnoavtoc: 
abdrix’ Eneirra rpfaivav Xv xepol oT1Bapfjaiv 

fi^ace l'upatnv nérpnv, and 6° Éoyicev. abtriv’ 

«ai tÒ pév abróOi: peive, rò Ge tobdoc Eunece nóvrt, 
Ti 6 Atac tò riporov EpeTOpEvoc éy’ dáoOn: 

tov & &pópe&i Kata nóvrov dneipova Kvpaivovta. 
Oc ó pév ÉvO' dmóAquAev, nel niev GApvpdov bbwp. 


*Scholia V and H.P.Q. ad loc. Cf. Eustathius 1507.10. 

5'The Cologne Fragment of Alcaeus (= S 262 Suppl. Lyricis Graecis ed. D. L. 
Page) appears to follow the Nosto:i tradition by having the storm that destroyed Ajax 
strike at Aegae. See H. Lloyd-Jones, “The Cologne Fragment of Alcaeus," GRBS 9 
(1968) 138-39. 

6 See J. Pouilloux, “Glaucos, fils de Leptine, Parien," Bull. Corr. Hell. 79 (1955) 
75ff. Also the remarks of Pouilloux, "Archiloque et Thasos" in Entretiens Hardt 10 
(Vandoeuvres 1963) 20-21. 

7 B. Lavagnini, Aglaia’ (Torino 1947) 103 n. 2: “Ma é probabile che vi fossero delle 
Topai anche presso la costa di Tracia; yupat (sc. riérpat) è in fondo termine generico e 
indica delle rupi arrotondate.” 

8 F, H. Sandbach, “AKPA l'YPEON Once More,” CR 56 (1942) 63-65. Sandbach 
cites Cicero's letter to Atticus (5.12.1), written when Cicero was stranded in Delos by bad 
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that the highest mountain on Tenos would be visible from neigh- 
boring Paros. The sight of its peaks covered with clouds would be a 
sign of bad weather, well known to Archilochus and “his friend 
Glaucus, presumably a fellow-Parian."? Thus, the poet, caught up in 
the dangers of Thrace, alludes to a sign familiar to them both from 
their homeland. 

All the preceding interpretations assume that the Gyrean heights 
are either literally present in the poem or, in the case of Sandbach, at 
least present in the mind's eye of the poet, but nevertheless a precise 
geographical entity. The imperative 6pa makes us envisage a situation 
that seems real and present, as Plutarch in his citation in fact does 
(roóv' i6wv KvBepvync eüxerai pev brexovyeiv. ... de Superstit. 8, 
169b). But the lines themselves suggest that the visible world of moun- 
tain and cloud is itself a sign (sema) of storm. The existence of a realm 
of such "signs" makes allegory possible. In his discussion of the poem 
of Alcaeus which follows ours, Heraclitus asks: who would not imme- 
diately believe on the basis of the image of men terrified at sea that it 
concerned a storm at sea? But he responds: GAA’ oby oŬtwg Eyet (5.7). 
Similarly, we might first think that the Gyrean Heights form a literal 
presence in Archilochus’ poem, but this too is not the case. The Gxpa 
'upéuv are not a geographical allusion at all, but rather a mytho- 
logical one. It is, in fact, their presence which indicates that the poem 
must be understood allegoricaly or, as we moderns might say, 
symbolically.!° Archilochus cared as little for the exact location of the 
Gyrean heights as he did for the "stone of Tantalus" which hangs over 
the island of Thasos (Fr. 91. 14 West). What interested him was that on 
these rocks the Lesser Ajax first found salvation and then met with 
destruction through his foolish boasting. The story, as the Odyssey 
Scholia point out, is a good one for making a moralizing or warning 
point.! In this connection, it may be appropriate to remember the 


weather (itaque erat in animo nihil festinare, nec me Delo movere, nisi omnia Gxpa 
Tuptwv pura vidissem.), to bolster his case for Tenos. But Cicero's allusion could refer 
equally well to Myconos or simply be proverbial. 

? Sandbach (above, n. 8) 65. 

10 K, Reinhardt, ‘‘Personification und Allegorie” in Vermächtnis der Antike (Gót- 
tingen 1960) 35, n. 30, points out that the distinction between symbol and allegory is a 
modem one. 

1! Scholium P.Q. at Od. 4.499:  biáOgoic tod pbOov whéAIpOG toic véoic, öt Ed’ Evi 
ápapirjpan bodgO0n dv ó Alag Sid vv tHv Gedy QiAavOpuríav, el u kal GAAo npoo- 
éOnkev. The Cologne Fragment of Alcaeus (S 262 S.L.G.) likewise exploits the Ajax story 
to point a warning exemplar to contemporary political events. See again Lloyd-Jones 
(above, n. 5) 128-29 and 136. 
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distinction made by Reinhardt between later allegoresis with its 
pedagogical or mystical/theological function and archaic allegor- 
izing.!? The latter is characterized by its immediacy and its warning or 
exemplary role, which allies it closely to the mythological paradeigma 
and the ainos, 

It is, of course, impossible to reconstruct the precise circum- 
stances which gave rise to Archilochus' poem. But, on the basis of the 
allusion to the fate of Locrian Ajax, it seems unlikely that Archilochus 
was simply referring to the imminent coming of war. More plausibly, 
Archilochus' friend Glaucus had already met with success in some 
undertaking; but now the danger of hybristic over-confidence threat- 
ened to lose all that had been won: xixdvei 6° & deAntinc qófloc.!? 


J. Strauss CLAY 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


y 


TYXH IN ARISTOXENUS, FR. 41, 
AND EUDEMIAN ETHICS Q2. 


Among the I ToOQayopikai értooáoeiG of Aristoxenus is a fragment 
in which he offers what he claims to be a Pythagorean doctrine on 
TÓxn. It seems to have gone unnoticed by commentators on the 
Eudemian Ethics, although the connection with Aristotle's account of 
£oTuxía in E.E. 0.2. has been noted by W. Burkert, who cites the frag- 
ment as an instance of Aristoxenus passing off fourth-century ethics as 
Pythagorean tradition, on the grounds that he is presenting as "pytha- 
goreische Aussprüche"' "eben das, was die Eudemische Ethik über róyn 
entwickelt."! Leaving aside the question of Aristoxenus’ credibility as 


12 Reinhardt (above, n. 10) 34-40. 

35 If the context is a military one, the situation to which Archilochus refers might 
possibly be parallel to Odysseus' account of the raid on the Cicones (Od. 9.39-61), to 
which B. Seidensticker, “Archilochus and Odysseus," GRBS 19 (1978) 20-22, detects 
several references in the poetry of Archilochus. 1 would like to thank the Editor for his 
helpful comments. 


! W., Burkert, Weisheit und Wissenschaft: Studien zu Pythagoras, Philolaus und 
Platon (Nürnberg 1962) 96 and note 59. English translation by E. L. Minar, Jr., Lore and 
Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (Harvard 1972) 108. 
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a source for Pythagoreanism, what I wish to consider here 1s the extent 
to which the distinctions drawn by Aristoxenus are, in fact, identical 
with those drawn by Aristotle. 

The fragment is quoted by Stobaeus (Ecl. 1.6.18) and reads thus: 


] Tepi 658 toync 146’ EdaoKkow’ elvai pév ti kai Sar 
uóviov pépoc abtiic, yevEoDa! yao Enírvotáv riva napa 
Tod Saipoviov tHv av8pwnwv vioc ènmi tò BEATIOV ñ Eni 
TO x&ipov, Kai slvat þavepÕG Kat’ abvtdo todto Tobc pév 

5  goruxéic, robo 5E atuxeic. katrapavéorarov 6è elvat tobto 
<1@> tobe pév arpoBovAevtwe Kai elk t1 rrpárrovrag NOA- 
Adxic KaTatvyydvelv, robo SE npoflovAevopévouc Kai npo- 
voovuevouc ópOüq T Mpatrew jmoroyyxáveiv. Elva 68 xoi 
Érepov róync &l6oc, kaĝ’ 6 of pév edoueic Kai EDOTOYXO!, 

10 of 5è doveic te Kai &vavríav Exovtec $óoiv. BAóorotgv, dv 
ot pev &5OQofoAoiev èp’ 6 ti Gv EmBdAwvrat, ot 65 àno- 

Tírnroiev toO oKoriod, un6érore rg Stavoiac abrüv edotd- 

xwe oepouévnc, GAAG dei rapaocoyuévng tabmy 6é trjv 

14  &roxíav obpoutov elvai Kal ook EnefoaKtov. 


I translate: 

And this is what they used to say about fortune: that there is 
one part of it which is divine; for some men experience a sort of 
inspiration from the divinity towards the better or towards the worse 
and it is manifestly by virtue of this very influence that some men are 
fortunate and others unfortunate; and this is most evident from the fact 
that some men who act without prior deliberation and without plan- 
ning often meet with success, while others who do deliberate before- 
hand and make plans to do something correctly meet with failure. And 
they say that there is also another type of fortune, by virtue of which 
some men are born naturally talented and shrewd, while others are 
born lacking such natural talent and having a contrary nature: of these 
the former hit the mark, whatever the objective at which they aim, 
while the latter miss the mark, their thinking (purpose?) never travel- 
ling with sure aim but always becoming confused. They say that this 
latter type of misfortune is congenital and not imported from outside? 

The fragment thus distinguishes between: 
(I) a divine type of eutychia/atychia caused by the interference of the 
divinity. 


? Joannis Stobaei Anthologium, ed. C. Wachsmuth et O. Hense (Berlin 1884) 89 
(= F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles [Basel 1945] vol. II, fragment 41 = H. Diels-W. 
Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker [Berlin 1951-52] 58 [45] DIL. 
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(II) another type based on the innate talent of an individual for get- 
üng things right or, in the case of atychia, wrong. 


(I) 

Divine intervention of the sort described by Aristoxenus is specif- 
ically rejected as an explanation of evtvyia in E.E. at 1247a29 on the 
grounds that it would be strange for a god or a daimon to favour such a 
man as an evtvync in preference to Tov BéATIOTOV Kai TOV dpoviIEWTa- 
TOV? This does not prevent Aristotle, however, later concluding that 
there is a sort of ebtvxia which is Beta (1248b4), the ultimate cause of 
which is 6edc as the åpxń of ktvnoiz in the soul (1248a25-27). Von 
Arnim saw this as a contradiction and suggested that Aristotle changed 
his mind on the topic and that € 2. incorporated notes from different 
periods. But Aristotle seems not to have seen any contradiction in 
saying in one breath that there is a sort of ebruxía that is Beia and in 
implying in the next that such an edtuyne is not fortunate 61d Ogóv but 
only seems so—ñ u&v Geta (616 «ai 6oket ó ebruyr|a Sià Ogóv karopOo6v) 
(1248b3-4). Such an ebtuoyriG is, in fact, fortunate ià $óoiv (1247b33- 
34). The difference is between God as the ultimate arche of the 
naturally (and so correctly) oriented irrational óppaí of the man who 
enjoys Beia ebroxía and god as an interfering external agent. Thus 
what E.E. excludes (1@ giAcio8a, Wonep oaoív, orto Ged, xai ZEwbév mi 
eivai tò xaropOobv, 1247224) is precisely what Aristoxenus describes as 
divine eutychia/atychia, as the last two lines of the fragment make 
clear; if eutychia/ atychia (II) are ob« &rteíoakrov, the Sa1dviov uépoq 
must be émetoaKtTov. 


5'Fhe text used will be that of Fr. Susemihl, Aristotelis Ethica Eudemia (Leipzig 
1884), unless otherwise indicated. F. Dirlmeier, Eudemische Ethik, übersetzt und erlaut- 
ert (Berlin 1969) 482, understands in toiodtov (1247228) "den Mann des Würfels" (from 
lines 1247a22-23); I understand, more generally, a man who is like a mAoiov kaküq 
vevaurmnynpévov (1247225), that is d@pova. With éninvotdy tiva napa roð 6aiyovíou of 
line 2 of the fragment, cf. E.E. I, 1214a23-24, érmmvoia Satpoviov trvéc. 

4H. von Arnim, ‘Der neueste Versuch, die Magna Moralia als unecht zu erweisen, 
S.B. Wien, 209 (1929) 12. 

5 Dirlmeier (op. cit. p. 492) is clearly right in rejecting Spengel's conjecture of <ñ 
6E oboet> at 1248b4-5. (L. Spengel, ‘Uber die unter dem Namen des Aristoteles 
erhaltenen ethischen Schriften,’ Abhandlungen der Kóniglich Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften III Bd., 3 Abt., 1841, p. 550, note 1). It is not only superfluous but 
also wrong. The other sort of eutychia, which is napa mv ópunv (1248b6), is 6i róxnv. 
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(ID 

It is the innate (non-divine) edvtuxia of the fragment that is sim- 
ilar to the Eudemian eia evtvyia. 

Like the evtvyeic of Type (I), these of Type (II) presumably do 
not need to ripoBovAebeoDai; theirs is an innate intuitive genius for 
going straight to their objective—whence evOvBoAoiev and &boroyot: 
similarly the ‘divine’ evtvyeic of the E.E. are said to have no need of 
BobAEevoic (1248a31-32). 

Both, in fact, enjoy a sort of edovia (cf. Fr. 41, line 9 and E.E. 
1247a37-38, b21-28, 1247b38-1248al). What sort, in the case of the 
E.E., is made clear: the evtvyia which the E.E. calls 8eia is that 
whereby evtuxeic succeed according to their aims (xarà trjv ópuńv 
1248b5; cf. 1247b29-30) and depends upon having ‘naturally’ and so 
correctly oriented irrational impulses or desires (1247b20-21, 34-38): 
given these, it is possible to succeed without Aoy1opoc—indeed the E.E. 
emphasises that such evtvyéic (and others who succeed, in fact, 61d. 
TOXNVv) are Gdpovec and dAoyo: (124724, 16, 21; 1248231, 34), for this is 
what makes their success so difficult to understand. Theirs, then, is an 
&boputa of the óps&ic. They are compared with people who are musi- 
cally talented and can sing well but who are without any professional 
knowledge of singing and are unable to teach 1t, people who can sing 
through the good fortune of their natural endowment (1247b23-28);6 
they are compared also with those divinely endowed with the gift of 
prophecy, ug&AayxoAikoí and ebOvóveipoi (1248a34-b3). 


c» 


6 Adopting Sylburg's oi w6iKkoi for oi d6t«oi at 1247b22 and his Goovtai for Écovrat 
of the Mss. at 1247b26. At b23 I read with Jackson «fj» fj oot (B. ‘secundum quod’) for 
ń of codd. (H. Jackson, 'Eudemian Ethics ©. i, ii, Journal of Philology 32 (1912 [1913] 
215). 

Interesting in the light of the Eudemian doctrine is a fragment, quoted by Aelius 
Aristides (epi 'Prvopikfic, ed. G. Dindorf, [Leipzig 1829] II, 19-20), from the Alcibiades 
of Aeschines of Sphettus. The fragment in question is Fragment 3 in Kraus (Aischinis 
Socratici reliquiae, edidit et commentario instruxit H. Kraus [Leipzig 1911]) = Dittmar 
Fr. 11b (H. Dittmar, Aischines von Sphettos: Studien zur Literaturgeschichte der Sokra- 
tiker. Philologische Untersuchungen und Fragmente, 21 Heft [Berlin 1912]). Socrates is 
arguing that diseases can be cured both àvôpwnivn r&xvp and Bela poípa: TToAAo! yap Kai 
TOV Kapvóvrüv Byieic ytyvovrair, ot pev dvOpunívn r£xvm, ot 68 Geia poipa. “Ooi u&v obv 
dvOpuriiun réxvn, bd tacpüv Gepanevdyevoi, ooi 8è Geia poioag, EmOBupia abrobc dye 
enti TO Óvficov. 

For O&ía potpa to be thought of in such a subjective sense, almost as ‘instinct,’ is very rare 
(vide E. G. Berry, ‘The History and Development of Oia poipa and Becia téxn down to 
and including Plato,’ Dissertation [Chicago 1940] 44). The connection with ém@vuypia 
here makes it almost identical with Oseía edtvyia as conceived of in the E.E. 
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In the case of the fragment, what sort of ebovia is meant is not so 
clear. If the man who exhibits eutychia (II) is the converse of him who 
suffers atychia (II), then it may surely be said that his 6tiávoia never 
goes astray. The question then is how to interpret Oidvoia. There are 
two possibilities. 

a) Sidvoia might mean nothing more technical than ‘purpose’ or 
‘intention,’ in which case eutychia (II) could be interpreted as identical 
with the Eudemian eia ebtvyia. 

b) 6iávoia might be meant in the narrower sense of ‘thought,’ in 
which case Aristoxenus might be reporting an edovia of the Sidvoia as 
opposed to an ebdovia of the ópsEic, although it would pretty clearly 
have to be of an intuitive rather than ratiocinative nature.’ 

I submit that the fragment is too brief for us to decide whether 
Aristoxenus is reporting such an ‘intellectualist’ account of tToyn or 
whether he is reporting the E.E. (or an account identical with 1t); even 
if the latter, there exist nonetheless the differences, as well as the sim- 
ilarities, noted above. 


MICHAEL J. MILLS 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK, FREDERICTON 


Y 


NOTES ON TWO EPIGRAMS OF PHILODEMUS 


XXVI Gow-Page (A.P. 7.222). 


tvOd6s rfc toudeptic uaAakóv tog, éevOd5e Kerra 
Tpvyéviov, cafaxüv dvOsua caApaxtéwv, 

fj KOAOBN Kai Soduoc &vértpertev, Å oiAonatyuov 
otwpvAin, Mimo rjv &pfAnoe OgGv, 


? For Aristotle edbatoyia (cf. ebotóxuc depopeévne in line 12), though dianoetic as 
opposed to ethical (vide Rhet. 1, 141232, E.N. VI (E.E. V), 1142b2+; cf. Part.An. I, 
89b10*), is nonetheless a mental talent devoid of reasoning-——dvev te yap Aóyov kai raxó 
11 £boroxía (E.N. VI (E.E. V), 1142b2; cf. Div. Som. 414e84, edctoyoi of oí peAayyoAixoi, 
who are certainly not ‘rational’; cf. E.E. 1248a34-b3). 


1A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page, The Greek Anthology: The Garland of Philip and 
Some Contemporary Epigrams (Cambridge 1968), 2 vols. (to be referred to hereinafter as 
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f| pobvn orép&aoa ta Küórtpibog dydtyvvaikwv 5 
opyia Kal oífArpuov Aatóoc åpapévn. 

mde xard OTHANC, leon xóvi, TH dAoBaKyw 
ur) Batov, GAA’ ánaAüc AevKotwy KdAvKac. 


.5 Gugiyvvaixwy Theiler Gudi yovaikGv codd. 


2 Tpvyoviov: That this is the proper name of this poem (rather than a 
woman named Tryphere), belonging to an emasculated Gallus, was 
noticed by W. R. Paton, CR 30 (1916) 48. As A. D. Nock points out,? 
Galloi are called palumbulae at Apul. Met. 8.26.4. Why the turtle dove 
in particular provides a fitting appellation for castrati is suggested by 
two characteristics: (a) Siayv@vai & où páv trjv BhAgiav Kai tov 
dppeva (Arist. H.A. 613a16), and (b) turturum educatio supervacua 
est, quoniam id genus in ornithone nec parit nec excudit (Columella 
8.9). In this poem these considerations seem more relevant than that, as 
Luck mentions, turtle doves were sacred to Aphrodite and Demeter. 


capaxGv: As Luck 273-76 ably demonstrates, tovdepfic, naAakóv, 
caApaktouv, and (see above) the name Trygonion all serve to demon- 
strate the peculiar nature of this castrated priest. He is also right to 
include oaflakáv in this group, but his case (resting primarily on 
Hesychius' definition; see below) can be strengthened by a review of 
this and related words in order to show more precisely how the word 
can be understood as yet another indication of Trygonion’s pathic 
state.? 

A. XaBaxéc is glossed as Aiovvuoiakóg by Suidas, adducing this very 
poem of Philodemus. That this is more than a guess from context will 
be shown below. Hesychius, on the other hand, glosses the same adjec- 
tive as 6 caOpóc: Xiou* and the adverb coafakü as abotnpdc, £npüc, 
Tpaxéuc, a gloss that Chantraine and Gow-Page have found ‘‘décon- 
certante'' and "at variance" with Hesychius’ first definition. But a stem 


Gow-Page). Older editions of the Anthology will also be referred to by the editors' names 
alone; for full information on dates and places of publication, the reader is sent to 
Gow-Page 2.470. The epigrams of Philodemus have been edited separately by G. Kaibel, 
Philodemi Gadarensis Epigrammata (Greifswald 1885). 

? Apud G. Luck, “Trygonions Grabschrift," Philologus 100 (1956) 274 (an article to 
be referred to hereinafter by author's name and page number alone). 

3 Luck 276 n. 2 also adduces Synesius Calv. Enc. 66.1204 (Migne Patr. Gr.) todc èv 
ioi; KuoBeA<e>ioic . . . robe Kateaydtac, the relevance of which will be seen below. 

*2:a0póc refers to physical weakness—e.g., of the human body (Hipp. Vict. 1.15) or 
of pottery (Pl. Gorg. 498e)— before it comes to connote feebleness of mind. Note PGnom 
(BGU 5) 244 y&ħħwv xal ca0pàv. 
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meaning "break, shatter" (see below) could easily yield an adjective 
“unsound, cracked” (see n. 4) and an adverb "roughly, crudely.” The 
linguistic connection between this meaning and “Dionysian” remains 
to be elucidated. (Note also Hipp. Morb. 1.31 hv 6& nyaring En 6 tv 
voGoov Exwv Kai oapBakóc, where the specific force of the weakness 
entailed in the last word 1s not made clear.) 
B. Sabaktes appears as one of the demons of the kiln (along with 
Syntrips, Smaragos, et al.), who destroys (smashes?) pots.5 
C. The verb oafYát enjoys the same split definition as the adjective 
capaxóc. Suidas derives the name of the Phrygian god Sabazios (s.v.) 
from the cry oafátgiv, which is equated with the more Greek ebdZeiv;§ 
hence, Suidas continues, some Greeks say oapagyuóc for £baouóc, and 
Sabazios is Dionysus.” On the other hand, Hesychius glosses oaBaéac 
as SiaoxeSdoac, SiacaA\eboac, a meaning seemingly so far from 
Suidas' that Chantraine felt there to be no connection between the two. 
And yet these disparate definitions may in fact derive from a 
common root. As M. Astour, Hellenosemitica (Leiden 1965) 188-98, 
has shown, a significant number of Dionysus' many names can be 
derived from roots meaning "strike" or "rend" and hence “kill.” 
(a) Bassareus is more likely to come from Semitic bşr, “to cut (to 
pieces)," than (as the older view holds) from the Thracian word for 
fox. (b) Anthroporrhaistes was a title for Dionysus at Tenedos (Ael. 
N.A. 12.34). (c) Satyrus may come from Sem. Str, ‘to destroy, devas- 
tate." (d) Iacchus < Sem. yakke < nky, "to strike, kill." And (e) 
Lyaios (Anacreontea 12.9) probably originally meant “the Loosener," 
i.e., the Destroyer, although as, ;.a., Timotheus Pers. 121 kaküv Avaia 


5 Epigr. Hom. 14.9, on which see M. J. Milne, “The Poem Entitled Kiln,” in J. V. 
Noble, The Technique of Painted Attic Pottery (New York 1965) 102-18. SaBdwmvy is 
the reading of Suidas s.v. Homeros (approb. Wilam. et Milne). R. M. Cook, ‘Notes on 
the Homeric Epigram to the Potters,” CR 62 (1948) 56, prefers “Apaxtov, which is found 
in the Paris ms. of the Herodotean Life of Homer 32, but "Unkneeded"' is far too passive 
a name for one of these demons. Sabaktes is furthermore reinforced by the word 
caBaxtidec, glossed as óotpáriva {wa by Hesychius, for which the most reasonable 
suggestion (that of Boehm, "Sabaktes," RE 2.1, 1581£.) is that one of these ceramic 
statuettes was the same as the Baokáviov glossed by Phrynichus P.S. (Bekker Anec. Gr. 
1.30) s.v. as GvOpwnosbéc xaraokebaoua, Boayd napnAAaypévov thy dvOpwretav 
pda, 6 ripó tv Epyaotpiwy of xeipdvakrec «peuavvoovor pÀ Baokaiveoĝai abrv trv 
Epyaotav. (This note has benefited from discussion with Prof. Morton Smith.) 

$ Suidas uses the infinitives; the actual cries were evoi capot (Dem. de Cor. 260) and 
eval caBai (Eupolis Bapt. fr. 84 Kock). 

? Similar is Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 874. 

sH. Weil, BCH 19 (1895) 401, derives Braites from aiw. 
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(used of the Magna Mater) shows, the Greeks came to understand the 
word as Deliverer. 

Sabazios, then, may be yet another of this group. As "cutter," 
“crusher,” or "breaker," this is a suitable name for a god who presides ` 
over sparagmos and omophagia; more specifically, the adjective oaBa- 
KOc would further convey the idea of a “cut” follower of such a god, 
ie. a castrated Gallus.’ 


3 f kaAóBn Kai Sobpoc &véripegrtev: Not "a simple inversion," as 
Gow-Page and Luck say, which translates weakly as ‘““Trygonion is 
well suited to...” or "der Laube und Dumos wohl anstand Try- 
gonion”’; rather, between the praise entailed in Gv@eya and Mytnp riv 
EpiAnoev, the phrase is more naturally to be understood as in LSJ s.v. 
éunpénw 2 “to be conspicuous or famous”; cf. esp. Pindar Pyth. 8.28 
(Aegina) dv5paot: &uripériet. Trygonion, that is, did not merely fit into 
this society in a clubable way, he was its leading light. 


5. dugtryovaikwv: Gow-Page follow Paton loc. cit. in reading npry., the 
very word used of a Gallus in A.P. 6.217 ("Simonides"), but I prefer 
Theiler’s hesitantly proposed Gyudty. (apud Luck 286). For the sense 
suggested, "hinten und vorne weiblich," note some other compounds 
with Gugt- where the meaning is "X at both ends:” dydi-6e&toc (our 
“ambidextrous’’), -kuptoc, -KotÀAoc, -uakxpoc. Note also óudipioc, used 
of Teiresias, who lived both as man and woman (Luc. Astr. 11), and 
dudtyevnc, "of doubtful gender" (Eustathius 668.48). 


II 


XXVII Gow-Page (A.P. 11.30) 


6 npiv żyw xai névte Kal &vvéa, vOv, “Adpodim, 
EV LOAIC EK TIOWTNG VOKTOC Èc NEAIOV. 
oluo: Kai Todt’ adtd Kata Bpaxó. noAAdKI 
rjuigavéc Ovrjoker. toto TO Teppépiov. 


> M 


non 


? Note what may be the same root in odButtoc (Eupolis fr. 99 Austin = P. Oxy. 
1803.59) and odButta (Com. Adesp. 1134 Kock), each defined by Hesychius and Photius 
as both Evproewe £l6oc and yuvaikeiov aidoiov, the latter of which is also given as the 
meaning of caBapiyic (Teleclides fr. 64 Kock) by Photius. For the idea that a woman is 
cut at the genitals, cf. A.P. 11.262.2 renvopévnv, and Rufus Ephes. 147.5 (of a woman's 
genitals) ý 6&8 topr oxiopa. 
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W yñpac yrjpac, Ti 108" Sorepov Trjv. dóíkna: 5 
Toinoeic, TE viv WSe papaivópeða; 


3 todT’ abró Jacobs toito P Teppépiov Pauw teppdpiov P 


Gow-Page, like others before them,!? unhappy with the conti- 
guity of two thn-stems, altered the former to uiQaAéc, which cannot 
be allowed to stand unchallenged. The first observation to be made is 
that Philodemus prefers coyness to explicitness, as was noticed here by 
Kaibel:! No verb in the first sentence, and no noun for névte, &vvéa, or 
£v;!? merely the pronoun Tobto in the next sentence; and a change of 
subject, still unexpressed, in the next sentence (as we punctuate). For 
all this, however, the diminuendo of the impotent lover remains clear: 
What he used to do up to nine times before he now does only once, 
with difficulty (uGAic); and the thing itself, the act from start to finish, 
lasts but a short time (kata Bpaxó);!? and already half-dead his member 
often dies altogether. 

This is indeed a "calamity" (and much more than Gow-Page's 
“last straw"), a meaning for T'ermerion found in late Greek lexica, 
which mistakenly derive the phrase Teppépia kaká (= ueyóáAa kaká) 
from Termerium, where prisoners were kept (Suidas, Photius). But, as 
Kaibel and others have recognized, Philodemus' reference is to the 
Termeros who used to kill people by butting them with his head until 
he had his head broken by Theseus (Plut. Thes. 11). What the com- 
mentators have failed to point out 1s the particular appropriateness of 
the image. That is, a Termerion kakon is the punishment that fits the 


1? Boissonade read rjutravéc, Jacobs rjuxpavéc (both apud Dübner). 

u As he does in I.5 Gow-Page (A.P. 5.4), reading oiAn, followed by aposiopesis. Cf. 
also A.P. 5.184.5 (Meleager LXXII Gow-Page) and 9.241.5 (Antipater LII); also Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 1178, Theocr. 1.105, Herodas 1.84. For this technique of euphemistic ellipsis 
in Latin poetry, see J. N. Adams, "A Type of Sexual Euphemism in Latin," Phoenix 35 
(1981) 120-28. 

1? Gow-Page ad loc. say that “for névre = nevtaxic, see Asclepiades 5.181.11," but I 
think that they are wrong in both instances. 

13 I do not know why Gow-Page think that pdAic and katd Bpayó are "essentially 
synonymous expressions"; for the former, cf. Aesch. Pers. 509 Q@pjknv nepdoavtes uóytc 
MOAAG@ nóvw, where obviously they were not moving with great speed; for the latter, cf. 
Philod. Rhet. 1.273 (fr. XIL10£.) Sudhaus xa8óoov [rò] BiaAEyeo8ar rabtó t[ «]arà 
Bpaxo. 

14 So much is death on his mind that Philodemus wonders what old age will bring 
if it comes (not “when,” as Gow-Page translate). Kaibel compares Ov. Am. 3.7.65f. 
nostra tamen iacuere velut praemortua membra. 
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crime, as is certainly the case 1n Philodemus, where that which has 
done the butting has had its keġaàń ‘die.’ 


Davin SIDER 
QUEENS COLLEGE, NEw YORK 


X 


PROPERTIUS 4.3.94: AN APPENDIX 


In a note entitled "Propertius 4.7.94: a reply" (AJP 102 [1981] 
326) J. C. Yardley points out, taking issue with J. W. Allison (ibid. 101 
[1980] 171), that the resemblance between this line (mecum eris, et 
mixtis ossibus ossa teram) and Carm. Epigr. (Buecheler) 1136.2 ossibus 
hic uxor miscuit ossa meis had already been noticed by others, 
including P. Fedeli in his commentary on Book IV (1965) and Yardley 
himself in BICS 24 (1977) 88. 

If you are going to discuss Propertian echoes or parallels in post- 
Ovidian verse, there are two places you can ill afford not to visit. One is 
C. Hosius' introduction to his third (Teubner) edition (1932). His list, 
with some additions by G. B. A. Fletcher, was reproduced in P. J. Enk's 
edition of Monobiblos (1946); but Hosius also included in brackets 
Ovidian or pre-Ovidian references relevant to the several Propertian 
references, and these were not taken over by Enk. 

The other place is my article "Echoes of Propertius" in Mnemos. 
5 (1952) 307-31, containing some three hundred references missing in 
Hosius-Enk. 

Fedeli had evidently been to Hosius. Five of his seven Latin 
parallels to 4.7.94, including Carm. Epigr. 1136.2, are there. However, 
this is not in Hosius' main list, but 1s cited on p. XXI n. 1. Enk gives 
only a reference to Hosius' footnote, and that is presumably why 
Allison was unaware of it. Fedeli adds two Ovidian passages, Ars 3.21 
and Met. 11.706. These, with the addition of two prose inscriptions;! 


5 Kepaàń is often “of things, extremity" (LSJ ID); more particularly, punning on 
KEGAN /aAiic/paAAds (which may underlie Philodemus' reference to Termeros) goes 
back at least as far as Aristophanes' Triphales, where several examples may be found in 
the fragments (553, 554, 557); cf. J. Henderson, The Maculate Muse (New Haven 1975) 
112f., as well as Kock's note on the title, CAF 1.528f. 


! Dessau 1LS 8469 and 8640 (the latter apparently a false reference). 
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account for Yardley's citations in his BICS article and now again in 
AJP. 

As for "Echoes of Propertius," the researcher whose tireless zeal 
carries him so far (perhaps helped along his dusty way by a signpost 
sub versu in Propertiana [1956; repr. 1967] p. 296), will be thus mod- 
estly rewarded in the section headed "CARMINA EPIGRAPHICA”: 


Prop. 4.7.94 mecum eris, et mixtis ossibus ossa teram 
Carm. Epigr. 1225.10. mecum semper eris 

Carm. Epigr. 2023.2 et memores estis vos nobiscum esse 
Carm. Epigr. 1571.2 C. Bellienus Fructus ossibus ossa dedit 


To Hosius’ parallels add Ov. Met. 11.706£. si non / ossibus ossa meis at 
nomen nomme tangam.* 


Apparently neither Fedeli (despite his citation of Ov. Met. 11.706) 
nor Allison nor Yardley have been there. Has anybody? Yes, Zorka 
Popova: see her Influence de Properce sur Carmina Latina Epi- 
graphica (Sofia 1974 p. 59; Annuaire de l'Université de Sofia 67.1 
1973), p. 59. She writes in Bulgarian and I owe the reference to 
Professor J. Linderski. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


y 


REMNANTS OF THE PRONOMINAL 
GENITIVE SINGULAR -/ 


Latin ólim means 'some time ago' and also 'hereafter, some time 
in the future.’ The basing point is therefore the present, ‘now.’ The 
meaning of ólim must be *'from now, from this time.’ 

The morphology appears to involve -im ‘from, away,’ as in illim 
etc. Phonologically öl- could be * ouel-;! cf. nónus < *nouen-o- < 
* neuen-o-, reshaped from * neun-o-. In turn it is possible that * ouel 
could go back to * euel. Whichever of these two, it is now possible to 
analyze * ou-el or * eu-el as an ancient genitive singular of the pronoun 


21136.2 is absent as having been already cited by Hosius. 


1 Ernout-Meillet DELL suggest a connexion with olle, but the length of 6 makes 
this impossible. 
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base seen in Slavic ov-, especially in western South Slavic (Slovene óv, 
Serbo-Croation ovaj òvō ‘this, Makedonski ova ‘this [neuter]’), 
Lithuanian aurè 'voilà,? Iranian ava-. The genitive in -el would match 
that which is now well known from Anatolian for the pronominal 
declension; cf. Hittite kz-(e-)el /kél/ ‘of this,’ ku-e-el /kwél/ ‘whose,’ 
$1-31-e-el /sel/ 'eius,' a-pí-(e-)el /apél/ ‘illius’ = Lydian bil ‘eius.’ 

It is generally agreed that the base in semel is that which is 
attested in Greek eig év and in semper. But the ending has been found 
obscure; a neuter * sem-li (Kent, The Forms of Latin [1946] 764 324 II) 
is not likely. I propose that we have here another fossilized pronom- 
inaP genitive singular, * sem-el. 

The adjective sólus has remained without an explanation. If we 
resolve this phonologically as * seuel-o- we find a thematization of an 
old genitive * s(e)ue-1 ‘by oneself,’ formed on the base of the reflexive 
* s(u)e. To this formation we may juxtapose Greek oiAoc, on which I 
have written, BSL (in press). 

It is appropriate from the point of view of form-class for solus to 
have a pronominal background, since, as we know well, this adjective 
shows notable synchronic features of pronominal inflexion. In fact, 
when we observe this point of continuity 1t may be that we can under- 
stand more fully the motivation for the remarkable growth of Latin 
pronominal -;us genitive (cf. Leumann [1977] 477). When we recall the 
productivity of -/- adjectives of appurtenance in early Latin it is seen 
that at a particular time the function and semantics of an extended -l- 
genitive would have been virtually identical with those of an IE *-ios 
derivative. We may therefore reasonably regard the -ius genitive as a 
direct continuation of the pronominal -/- genitive. 

We may finally speculate that Latin preserves a reflex of the 
Hittite pronominal genitive da-me-(e-)el /tamél/ 'other's, alius’ (to 
da-ma-1§ /tamais/ 'other). For the common Latin lexeme famulus 
famula ‘servant,’ collective familia, Ernout-Meillet have no solution: 
"Les autres langues indo-européennes n'offrent aucun rapproche- 
ment. On peut se demander si le mot, dont la forme n'est guére indo- 
européenne, n'est pas emprunté, peut-étre à l'étrusque* qui a dü 
fournir aux langues italiques des mots de cette sorte." This is, of 


?See my remarks, International Journal of Slavic Linguistics and Poetics 17 
(1974) 7. 

3 Note that nus is declined pronominally; my colleague Howard Berman points 
out that the Hittite numeral ‘one’ is written with a genitive in -el. 

* Rejected by Walde-Hofmann s.v. 
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course, a bankrupt appeal to ignorance. The phonological form, it is 
known, is furthermore problematic: Oscan and Paelignian both show 
famel, with no apparent thematic nominative; this has led to a certain 
amount of discussion of Oscan reduction of final syllables, i.e. syncope 
with absorption of -s, and that is perfectly possible. However, the 
existence of the Old Latin form famul makes it equally possible that 
the original form was simply * famel. Yet I think it is not now crucial 
for our present point to decide whether the Proto-Italic (sic!) form was 
* famel or the thematic * famel-o-(s). The 1mportant point 1s that we 
reconstruct * dh( )mel(-o-); i.e. we have the old genitive, ultimately 
thematized. 

Now to the semantics. We know from Festus, "famuli origo ab 
Oscis dependet." He of course spoke here of the etymon famulus; but 
perhaps what is being conveyed is the content or meaning of famulus = 
famel (Osc.). We are told by Festus that seruus was called famel by the 
Oscans. This is a question either of social equivalence or identification 
that we cannot undertake to argue here. However, we know that in 
Rome, with or without serui, famuli or familia were reckoned as a 
component of a household. On the other hand, famuli were surely not 
members of the blood-descent of the household-——a domus that among 
the Indo-Europeans projected great importance upon this trait of 
blood-descent, and bequeathed this trait of cultural value to the 
Romans. It would be natural, then, to find a severe dichotomy between 
the members of the household who descended by a blood line, the true 
kin, or by marriage and those stable members (servants, etc.) who de- 
scended from lines outside. The latter would be naturally identified as 
originating, or belonging, outside: they were those who “belonged to 
others." Thus they were "other's," *dh( )m-el. From the point of 
view of blood or marriage the *dh( )m-el > famel was alienus. 
Within the household they formed a social group—famulia. 

The Hittite vocalism is ambiguous; the first syllable could be *o 
or *3 or *m. The Italic points to * dhmel = dhmH-el, or * dhamel. 


Eric P. HAMP 
Tre UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NETTA ZAGAGI. Tradition and Originality in Plautus: Studies of the Amatory 
Motifs in Plautine Comedy. Góttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1980. Pp. 159. Paper, DM 34.00. (Hypomnemata, 62) 


The perennial debate over what 1s Greek and what Roman in the come- 
dies of Plautus is like the battle over Patroklos’ body: each side wants the hero's 
armor, leaving the other with a lifeless body. Even this century's most impor- 
tant work on Plautine "originality" (an inappropriate critical term for any 
study of Greek or Roman literature!), Fraenkel's Plautinisches im Plautus 
(1922) did not stop the agon for very long. Though he argued with great skill 
that certain stylistic elements and characterizations were unique to the Latin 
playwright, his views were almost immediately challenged (e.g. by Prescott, 
CP 1924) and have, in one way or another, been under fire ever since. Of 
course, Fraenkel wrote when only a few large fragments and many snippets of 
New Comedy were extant. Scholars who today deal with the same problems 
can consult a full-fledged OCT Menander and a 760-page commentary by 
Gomme and Sandbach. Among the new material published in the sixties was a 
papyrus containing forty-four lines from the Menandrian model for Plautus' 
Bacchides. For the first time since Gellius, scholars could make a direct 
comparison between the text of a Roman comedy and its actual source. In his 
analysis of the two passages (Menander & Plautus: A Study in Comparison 
[London 1968]), E. W. Handley demonstrated various indisputable aspects of 
the "Plautinising" process. Several of his conclusions gave concrete support to 
stylistic theories Fraenkel had conceived by sheer intuition. On the other hand, 
with such a wealth of new Greek material, it was inevitable that Fraenkel 
should be proved incorrect on some of his points. Indeed, he himself modified 
certain of his views in the addenda to Munari’s Italian translation of 
Plautinisches (1960). 

Netta Zagagi's richly documented monograph (based on her Oxford 
doctoral dissertation) questions some of Fraenkel's conclusions. This ts no 
mere exercise in iconoclasm, but a genuine attempt to clarify the notion of 
what exactly "Plautine" should connote to scholars living in the 1980s. 

The first chapter focusses on Plautus' frequent mythological compari- 
sons kath' hyperochen, e.g. such remarks as "superavit dolum Troianum 
atque Ulixem Pseudolus" (line 1244). This is so prominent a rhetorical feature 
in the plays of Plautus that its subsequent usage is hardly surprising. For 
example, Romeo so reveres Juliet that in comparison ‘“Dido’s a dowdy, Cleo- 
patra's a gypsy, Helen and Hero hildings and harlots" (ILiv.41 ff.). 


! CL. Ter. Eun. 41; Hor. AP 128-30. Indeed neither Latin nor Greek has a precise 
term equivalent to our modern notion of "originality." 
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Finding no precedent in Attic comedy for this figure, Fraenkel deemed it 
pure Plautine invention. But Zagagi adduces a multitude of examples from 
Greek tragedy (mostly Euripides) philosophy, epigram, paroemiography, 
Hellenistic poetry, the newly-found Menandrian papyri and even a few traces 
in Old Comedy.? What zs peculiar to Plautus is not the trope itself, but its 
frequency and the nature of its grammatical structure. Hyperbole in Greek 
mythological comparisons is usually expressed in short phrases with an adjec- 
tive or adverb in the comparative degree, whereas “Plautus preferred the rela- 
tively uncommon construction with verbs denoting superiority [sc. superare, 
anteire, antecedere]" (p. 52). This, Zagagi argues, is quite consistent with 
Plautus’ style which typically strives for "aggrandizement (Glorifizierung) of 
his characters and their experiences" (p. 17). 

And yet, in "correcting" Fraenkel, Zagagi seems to have overlooked an 
important question to which her impressive evidence gives rise. It has long 
been accepted that Terence was an artistic anomaly and that the other authors 
of palliatae (Livius, Naevius, Ennius, Caecilius( etc.) wrote in what is com- 
monly thought of as “Plautine style." Yet nowhere in the extant comic frag- 
ments do we find the slightest trace of a mythological comparison kath’ 
hyperochen.? Plautus seems to have been unique in his predilection for this 
rhetorical figure—regardless of its provenance. 

Her second chapter offers a close analysis of two amatory cantica (Cist. 
203-28 and Trin. 223-75), each sung by a lovesick adulescens. Here Zagagi falls 
into the traditional trap of trying to separate Plautinisches from Attisches 
without having any of the Greek originals. Though her arguments for what 
are Plautine additions are persuasive, she is still on shaky ground when she 
speculates about possible non-dramatic Greek precedents. Take, for example, a 
statement like: 


Plautus appears to have expanded the monologue not so much by intro- 
ducing ideas of his own or of his contemporaries as by drawing upon 
Erotic motifs shared by his Attic models and. Hellenistic love poetry. It is 
therefore within the framework of Greek Erotic traditions that Plautus' 
independence of Menander tends to be centred. (p. 82). 


Zagagi believes “Hellenistic poetry may also have influenced Plautus, 
albeit indirectly" (p. 89). But what concrete evidence have we that Plautus read 
Callimachus and the Alexandrians—or anything except New Comedy and 
some Attic or Hellenistic Tragedy? Granted her identification of parallels 1s 
interesting, but 1s this ipso facto proof that they were actual models for 


? Yet both Fraenkel and Zagagi seem to have overlooked: Aristophanes Ach. 418ff., 
wherein Dikaipolis appeals to Euripides for “rags” so that he can appear athlioteros 
than a whole gallery of mythical heroes—Oeneus, Phoenix, Philoctetes and Bellero- 
phon. At last Euripides agrees to let him have the garb of Telephus, so he can be 
althhotatos (436). 

3 Perhaps the closest example is Trabea 1-5 R3: Fortunam ipsam antiebo fortunis 
meis. For a thoughtful study of the entire genre, see J. Wright, Dancing in Chains: The 
Stylistic Unity of the Comoedia Palliata (Rome 1974). 
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Plautus? In the absence of the pertinent papyri, we cannot unequivocally 
accept her conclusion that the Latin playwright's use of the Greek Erotic 
tradition “was one of the most important aspects of Plautus' originality" (p. 
105). 

Chapter III will please Latinists since it demonstrates how Plautus 
"Romanized" his imagery by recasting Greek amatory motifs into specifically 
Roman legal terminology. Moreover, “there is no parallel for this merging of 
juridical and amatory themes . . . in Greek Erotic traditions" (p. 117). Zagagi 
notes that the remarkable frequency of legal formulae in Plautus suggests that 
it must have been regularly employed in contemporary colloquial speech. 

In addition to an impressive command of Greek literature, Professor 
Zagagi now demonstrates an admirable acquaintance with the finer points of 
Roman Law. And Fraenkel is here evoked to support her argument. After 
many instructive examples of Latin “juridicisations’’ of New Comedy 
repartee, she concludes, “What is notable about the Plautinisations under 
discussion here is that they represent a world of love primarily Roman in 
tenor... could they not be considered as showing us a comic reflection of 
scenes taken from Roman life?” (p. 131). It might have been apposite to note 
that similar legalistic language appears in Roman tragedy as well.5 

This volume marks an impressive scholarly debut even if, in the thorny 
matter of Roman originality, the final word still remains Fraenkel's: 


Io non credo che nella letteratura latina, tanto poesia che prosa, ci siano 
elementi strutturali (cioè mezzi di costruzione e di articolazione in 
grande e in piccolo, ivi comprese anche le formule d'introduzione, di 
transizione e di conclusione), di cui si possa con probabilità dimostrare 
che sono stati inventati da un Romano. Un più attento esame finirà 
sempre per rilevare che alla base ci sono modelli greci, che in molti casi 
furono trasformati dai Romani e a Roma talvolta ricevettero un'im- 
pronta destinata a rimanere nei secoli (p. 424). 


Fraenkel may stand corrected, but he still stands. 


ERICH SEGAL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


*'This observation is also made by G. Rotelli, "Ricerca di un criterio metodolo- 
gico per l'utilizzazione di Plauto," BIDR 75 (1972) 97-132, who argues that every Plau- 
tine play contains at least 150 references to legal matters. 

5 See Cataldo Roccaro, ‘“Tecnicismi sacrali e legali nelle tragedie di Ennio," Pan 1 
(1973) 59-68. The author's hypothesis on why Ennius “juridicised”’ his tragic verse 
parallels Zagagi's explanation of Plautus’ purpose: "per rendere più autorevoli le parole 
... che in tal modo diveniva più vivo e pit vicino agli stessi spettatori" (p. 67). 
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J. M. Snyper. Puns and Poetry in Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura. Amsterdam, 
Grüner, 1980. Pp. 151. Fl. 52.00. 


After Paul Friedlander’s brilliant discovery of the “atomologies” govern- 
ing the pattern of sound in Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura (“The Pattern of 
Sound and Atomistic Theory in Lucretius," AJP 62 [1941] 16-34), a study such 
as this was inevitable. And, as J. M. Snyder amply demonstrates, it was also 
necessary. Friedlander left the exploitation and documentation of his funda- 
mental insights to future readers of Lucretius (p. 24), and the surprise is thata 
full study of the puns and poetry of the De Rerum Natura was nearly forty 
years In coming. Snyder’s work adds greatly to the repertory of Lucretian 
"atomologies," but even then it leaves something to future readers of the 
poem, for it is far from complete. Its lack of completeness is hardly a defect, for 
there will never be complete agreement on the extent to which Lucretius’ 
etymological thought informs the patterns of sound in the De Rerum Natura. 
What Snyder demonstrates in detail is the pattern Friedlander left in outline: 
“The atomistic doctrine of language provided Lucretius with a rational bond 
with which to connect his most personal pattern of sound with the philosophy 
he professed.” So Friedlander in 1941 (p. 30). “Far from being accidental, out 
of place, or pointless, as some of the commentators would have us think, his 
word-plays nearly always contribute significantly either to the meaning of a 
particular passage or, in a broader sense, to the exposition of several important 
themes of the poem.” So Snyder, with abundant evidence to support her 
conclusion, in 1980 (p. 146). If these companion studies have done nothing 
else, they have made it impossible to divorce the sound of the De Rerum 
Natura from its sense and they make the critical terms Wortwitz and jingle ring 
hollow (cf. Diels, Elementum [1889] 6 on the elementum-paradigm, and 
Bailey, Lucretius [1947] I 158). 

Snyder's first chapter is, as it should be, on the Epicurean theory of 
language which provides the philosophical justification for Lucretius’ elabo- 
rate practice of "atomology." Her next topic is the "atomology" which con- 
nects the letters or elementa of the Latin language with the invisible elements 
of the universe. This fundamental model of the world writ large in the word of 
the De Rerum Natura is given the prominence it deserves. In a third chapter, 
Snyder demonstrates what Friedlander suggested in passing (pp. 21-22): 
Lucretius is an Epicurean in his “atomologies,” but he is also a Roman in his 
penchant for etymological play and, indeed, some of his etymologies are con- 
firmed by the paronomasia of Plautus and Naevius, and by the sober science of 
Varro. But Lucretius has better reason than other Romans for the connections 
he draws between the sounds of his language: his sound is more often than not 
sound sense. It is in her discussion of the background to Lucretius’ etymolo- 
gies in both Greek and Latin authors that Snyder establishes the classification 
of puns that informs her next chapter, "Lucretian Puns: Types and Func- 
tions" (pp. 67-68 and 74-121). Here problems arise, for her sense of modern, 
"scientific" etymology makes for distinctions that are alien to the practice of 
the De Rerum Natura (and all of Greek and Latin literature). Her typology is 
threefold: 1) the figura etymologica; 2) paronomasia; and 3) double entendre. 
These categories have a background in ancient rhetoric, but the fine line 
between the first two of these is the line Solomon drew across the infant. We 
will return to its wisdom and justice. 
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In a final chapter, Professor Snyder offers a just assessment of the serious 
contribution of verbal play to the De Rerum Natura. Here she distinguishes for 
the first time in her study between puns which are “thematic” and puns which 
are “rhetorical” (p. 144). This, I take it, is a distinction between sounds related 
by an underlying sense and sounds which are the accidents of alliteration. 
Essentially, it is a distinction between the coniuncta and the eventa in the 
language of the De Rerum Natura. It is to this first kind of pun that Snyder 
returns our attention. And here precisely is the contribution of this careful and 
attentive study. In her discussions of the elementum-paradigm, the large 
connections between lignum and ignis, mater, terra, materies, and Venus 
(Venus/venire; Venus/venenum) Snyder shows the large patterns of ''ato- 
mology” which inform the argument of the De Rerum Natura. (To the 
complex associations of Venus, pp. 1388-35, I would add the association with 
ver in 5.737.) Snyder has read and reread the poem with a rare alertness to its 
conjunction of sound and sense, auribus arrectis. And with a keen sense for the 
meaning of sound. Friedlander’s study had pointed the way, as had Lucretius: 


I 402 verum animo satis haec vestigia parva sagaci 
sunt, per quae possis cognoscere cetera tute. 


The reader will discover in this study much more than a repertory of Lucretian 
"atomologies.'" There is, for example, the larger pattern which Snyder detects 
in the use Lucretius makes of his poem as the visible model for the invisible 
nature of things: "Lucretius has led his student gradually from the elements of 
words to the elements of reality" (p. 46). She has a sharp sense for significant 
detail, such as the effect of the elisions at 3.329 which render, by the bridges of 
sound, the conception of a unified soul (anim: atque animae, cf. p. 98 and ad 
Hat. 63). Her awareness of the omen in names is often revealing of Lucretius’ 
acute sensitivity to etymology (cf. her remarks on Scipiadas, 3.1034, and Hera- 
clitus as clarus, 1.638-39, as well as her earlier “The Significant Name in 
Lucretius," CW 72 [1978] 227-30. I would balk at accepting her connection of 
Epicurus and decurso at 3.1042 and refer to Diogenes of Oenoanda fr. 2 col. V 7 
Chilton. And for the name Empedocles (and &urieór|c), I would note the con- 
trast with 1.741). Indeed, etymology is present even by its absence; the etymo- 
logical connection between av:s and avia impinges even when one of the two 
terms is absent, as in 2.145: et variae volucres nemora avia pervolitantes (cf. p. 
117, and the etymology of Averna in 3.740-41, avibus contraria cunctis, where 
the etymology seems explained by the Varronian principle of lucus a non 
lucendo). 'There is much more which makes this book a valuable companion 
to Lucretius. 

But there are, too, a number of problems. One of the most serious is the 
consequence of the author's seemingly elegant distinction between the figura 
etymologica and paronomasia (with its subcategorv of Etymological Paro- 
nomasia, pp. 102-8). How is the reader of Lucretius to tell the two apart? 
Obviously by his sense of Lucretius' awareness of an etymological connection 
between two words of similar sound. But is his sense Lucretius' sense? For 
Snyder the connection between deicit zctos in 5.1125 is a figura etymologica, 
despite the lack of an etymological connection (cf. p. 84 and n. 15). But the 
conjunction of mors/morbus and funditus/fundere is classed as an example of 
paronomasia (pp. 101-2). The author's comment on this last is: “The two 
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words are, of course, from entirely separate roots, but 1t 1s clear that by the 
etymological standards of the first century B.C. they were regarded as related (p. 
101 and n. 37, emphasis mine). But what other standards do we really have? 
Our paronomasia is Lucretius’ etymology. This confusion points to one of the 
greatest needs for the Classicist who wants to understand Greek and Latin as 
these languages were understood by their speakers: we do not need still another 
etymological dictionary of Greek or Latin; we need an etymological dictionary 
which will record for us Greek and Roman practice. 

A curious linguistic phenomenon is recorded in some of the passages 
Snyder reproduces. It ts, at first blush, difficult to reconcile with the Epicurean 
theory of the origins of language which explains the babel of separate tongues 
which arise naturally out of the peculiar response of each nation to its own 
local experience (ad Hat. 75~76,-cf. pp. 12-14). Snyder sees it in the associations 
of Latin adjectives and Greek proper nouns, as in the case of callida Calliope 
and clarus Heraclitus (6.93 and 1.639). It also seems present in Tartara taetra 
(5.1126), mel and melos (1.938-47 and 2.412, although the two words are not 
directly juxtaposed), and just possibly we have the suggestion of dneipia in the 
juxtaposition avia Pieridum (1.926). Are such associations accidental, or are 
they coniuncta which connect Greek and Roman experience in some common 
ground? For this possibility, consider Poseidonios T 89 Edelstein and Kidd. 

This study might have had a longer title. This title is suggested at its 
conclusion where Professor Snyder speaks of punning, poetry, and philosophy 
(p. 144). The three terms are, as the author suggests, “interwoven threads in the 
fabric of Lucretius' epic" (again, p. 144). The punic thread of puns can be 
drawn out even further and it remains possible to pull a little harder to reveal 
more of the thread of philosophy. I conclude my report on this admirable and 
sensitive study with four brief observations on the word which is missing from 
its alliterative title. Two of these are prompted by Professor Snyder's treatment 
of the Epicurean conception of language. She begins with the three para- 
graphs of the Letter to Herodotus on the origin of language (75-76, pp. 12-15), 
but such a study could begin with its opening and Epicurus’ injunction that 
philosophers must look to the first conception suggested by each word 
(avayKn yap TO npürov &£vvónpa kað’ Ékaorov POdyyov BAéneoða, 38). It is 
just this first or original conception that Lucretius looked to in his etymolo- 
gies and his attention to what is etymologically first in his language is obvious 
from the beginning of the poem where natura means birth (1.21) and his new 
term for the primary forms of matter, primordia (1.55) is explained by its 
etymology: quod ex illis sunt omnia primis (1.61). Coniuncta and eventa have 
the same explanation (1.451-58) and Lucretius is explicit on why he chooses 
this last word with its primary meaning in mind: haec soliti sumus, ut par est, 
eventa vocare (1.458). A second observation goes back to the Letter to Hero- 
dotus and Epicurus' brief and difficult treatment of the importation of words 
from one language into another (76). Lucretius 1s the perfect example of the 
person who imports new concepts into his own language (cf. 1.134-45). His 
sustained illustrations of the working of these things which lie outside the 
experience of his own language (and senses)—ov ovvopwyeva ripáypara—are 
the product of his thought on how best to express new truths in his own 
language Kata rjv reíamv airíav obtu €ppnvetoat (ad Hdt. 76). Some terms 
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he is forced to import in their Greek form, homoeomeria, for example (1.830). 
Others he introduces by analogy. Elephants are elephants, but also Lucae 
boves (5.1302 and 1339; Varro, LL 7.389). So the atoms are brought into Latin 
as they are writ large in the letters or elementa of the De Rerum Natura. 

This brings us to a third observation. Snyder believes that Lucretius 
might have owed this model for the working of the atoms in motion to Demo- 
critus (pp. 46-51 and 145). She could well have pointed to Democritus' well 
known illustration of the mechanism of atomic combinations in the transfor- 
mations which produce tpayw5ia and kopuóía out of the same set of letters 
(DK 67 A 9). But there is no indication that Democritus (or Leucippus) made 
his own writings the model for the workings of the atomic world writ large. 
Lucretius did and he displayed this model in the text of the poem itself, nostris 
in versibus ipsis (1.800). (It is precisely this consideration that makes nonsense 
of Diels’ hypothesis that Lucretius owed this “fundamentale Anschauung” to 
contemporary Epicureans, Elementum [1899] 8-14.) And this brings us to a 
final observation. Lucretius' example of the changes effected by the shifting of 
the 21 letters of the Latin alphabet—lignum and ignis: atque eadem paulo 
inter se mutata creare | ignis et lignum (1.912-13; and cf. Pliny, NH 37.42 for 
the native valence between the two words). Snyder acutely notices that the 
words gigni and tigna are part of this illustration (pp. 129-33). What she does 
not see is the philosophical model linking ignis and lignum as coniuncta in 
the language of the poem. It is suggested in the very language she reproduces 
(pp. 86, 130-32) and most remarkably in Lucretius’ suggestion of how sensa- 
tion and life can flare up from inanimate matter, as fire from wood cf. 2.879- 
85). Accensi sensus (2.944) 1s still another Lucretian “atomology.” At this 
point in his argument, Lucretius has brought us to see in the language and 
transformations of the De Rerum Natura itself a solution to one of the most 
difficult problems of a materialistic philosophy, ancient or modern: not only 
does his De Rerum Natura stand as the model for the simple and potent 
mechanism of the transformations in this world; its meaning is related to its 
sound (cf. the key terms sonitu et re in 1.826), as fire is related to wood, and life 
and sensation to inanimate matter. (I offer some illustrations for this last in 
AJP 101 [1980] 354-55.) 

To complain about the lack of an index to this valuable study of Lucre- 
tius' language might seem ungenerous. It is a very useful guide to one of the 
most striking features of Lucretius' philosophical poetry and an index (of 
passages and etymologies) would make it all the more useful, especially for the 
reader who thinks that he has just discovered a new “‘atomology” in the nature 
of things. 


Diskin CLAY 
THE Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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CEDRIC WHITMAN, tr. Fifteen Odes of Horace. With a Foreword by Michael 
Putnam. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1980. Pp. 51. $12.00. 


Cedric Whitman, Professor of Greek for many years at Harvard, was a 
poet in his own right. He liked to read Horace with his students. At his death, 
he left in typescript translations of fifteen Odes (1.5; 9; 13; 17; 25; 37; 2.8; 18; 
3.10; 11 13; 4.1; 3; 7; 11). Thanks to his widow and his friends these accom- 
plished renderings can now be enjoyed by a wider public. 

Horace is difficult to translate into any language, it would seem to me; 
mainly because the moods he creates cannot be recreated in.another medium, 
and also because we cannot feel the metre, hear the music (which he probably 
composed himself) the way a contemporary could. 

But the challenge remains, and Cedric Whitman has been remarkably 
successful. I like ‘roses, roses’ for multa rosa in 1.5 and,-in 1.25 ‘your house 
door hugs / Its post and ‘threshold, / Where once it swung compliantly on 
ready hinges’ for amat...ianua limen / quae prius multum faciles mou- 
ebat / cardines. The last stanza of 4.7 ‘Diana never has freed her chaste Hippo- 
lytus / From that infernál dark, / Nor mighty Theseus broken oblivion's 
chain that binds / Pirithous whom he loved’ is very fine, but perhaps ‘cannot 
free’ and ‘cannot break’ would be better. ‘Earth runs her course of change’ for 
mutat terra uices in 4.7.3 1s magnificent. 

I feel less happy about ‘Fierce mother of soft love’ for dulctum / mater 
saeua Cupidinum in 4.1, and 'I dwell in awe / Of gods and muses dwelling 
near their heart' (1.17) for dis pietas mea / et musa cordi est seems one of a few 
misunderstandings of the text; ‘callow hope of spirit shared’ (4.1) for spes 
animi credula mutui cannot be right: animus surely is ‘urge’ or (sexual) 
‘desire,’ not ‘spirit.’ 

Cedric Whitman’s love for the Latin poet and his own poetic gift are 
evident on every page. The book has been beautifully produced by the Stine- 
hour Press, Vermont. 


GEORG Luck 
THe Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


BETTY Rose Nace. The Poetics of Exile: Program and Polemic in the Tristia 
and Epistulae ex Ponto of Ovid. Bruxelles, Latomus, 1980. Pp. .184. 
Paper: 750.00 F. (Collection Latomus, 170) 


As N. correctly notes, "Literary criticism of the Tristia and Epistulae ex 
Ponto ...xemains one of the last frontiers of classical scholarship." Her 
exploration of that frontier is therefore all the more to be welcomed and 
deserves some detailed consideration, but first several general observations on 
the book might be in order. 

The most important contribution of the work is its recognition that 
‘Ovid’s poetry from exile deserves study as poetic composition, not just as 
autobiography. A second strong point-is N.'s convincing analysis of the conti- 
nuity of the exilic poetry—both with Ovid's own earlier work and with other 
. elegy. One drawback of the book is a lack of consistency in methodology; the 
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critical premisses and procedures of the study are not quite clear. In this 
regard, however, it must be said that the summaries concluding each chapter 
are quite helpful in clarifying the case N. is trying to present. 

The book begins with a brief bibliographical essay, discussing work on 
Ovid's exilic poetry since 1958. The body of the study is then divided into three 
chapters entitled, "What: Subject and Genre," "Why: Aims and Addressees," 
and "How and How Well: Methods and Results." Each of these chapters 
- merits some specific attention. 

In Chapter I, N. argues that Ovid's decision to write elegies from exile 
represents both a symbolic break with his immediately preceding works and a 
continuity with his earlier amatory poetry. N. stresses Ovid's adaptation of 
 amatory motifs to the situation of the exile (the elegiac domina becomes Ovid's 
wife, Amor pharetratus becomes the Getes pharetratus, etc.). This illumi- 
nating observation leads N. to trace several elegiac motifs and their exilic 
counterparts. Lacking, however, are thoughts on the implications of this nar- 
rative transformation. In carrying over to exile the themes of erotic elegy, is 
Ovid simply ringing another set of changes on the pun of Roma/amor? 

N. includes here sensitive comparisons to other elegy, particularly the 
Catullan corpus. Thus she illustrates Ovid's continuity with an elegiac mode 
that need not be limited to strictly amatory themes. The importance of Proper- 
tius IV in this regard is given only glancing notice, however, and Ovid's own 
Fasti is disregarded. The first chapter also includes an extensive exposition of 
the theme of exile-as-death (both physical and poetic). Suggestive but, to this 
reader, less convincing 1s the attempt to prove an influence of Cicero's letters 
from exile on Ovid's exilic themes. N.'s claim that, "In the exilic poems, for 
the first time in his career, Ovid chooses to mention the actual labor of writing 
poetry," (p. 36) is incorrect. Throughout the Fastz, Ovid self-consciously treats 
the labor of his craft and is quite explicit about the actual process of 
composition. 

N.'s second chapter raises the most important question about the exilic 
poetry, one raised obsessively by the poet himself: Why write it at all? N.'s first 
argument is closely related to the preceding chapter: Why write? Because of 
poetic utilitas, a notion adapted from erotic elegy. Far more important is N.'s 
contention that a meaningful answer to this question must be literary, not 
biographical. Yet N. herself, both here and later, fails to accept fully the 
implications of this position. For example, N. rightly insists that "Ovid's use 
of the theme of solacium in litteris is literary and not really psychological or 
philosophical" (p. 100). Yet she asserts that the poet continues to write 
because, "By immersing himself in fantasies of Rome, Ovid can forget, tem- 
porarily, his actual surroundings" (p. 99). Surely the latter provides a psycho- 
logical, not a literary interpretation. (This problem recurs later, when N. 
speculates on Ovid's need ‘‘to make his apology to Augustus convincing" (p. 
124), or explains that the exilic poems are monotonous because, “Monotony is 
the unavoidable product of constantly unpleasant surroundings and a con- 
stant desire to improve them” (p. 132). Such assertions seem to violate N.'s own 
alleged critical principles.) Finally, in the search for a raison d'étre for the 

exilic poetry, the author turns to rather vague notions of the poet's "fantasy" 
and "power of imagination." 


- 
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The final chapter is more marred than the second by an inconsistency 
between critical theory and critical practice. Included here is a strong analysis 
of what it means, in strictly poetic terms, for Ovid to declare that he has 
become “ʻa Getic poet." But the chapter is plagued by a tendency to self- 
contradiction inherent in the very issues it raises. N. 1s concerned here with 
various aspects of the alleged correspondence between the poet's life- 
circumstances and his poetry. She examines several stances of the exilic poems, 
such as Ovid's apologies for the poor quality of his poetry and his 
unwillingness to undertake revision. She declares these stances “‘tendentious” 
and correctly characterizes them as literary topoi. But N. fails to take adequate 
account of the whole concept of a correspondence between life and art as a 
topos itself~and one which directly contradicts Ovid's own stance in Tristia 
II. There, he posits a neat dichotomy, declaring in effect, “My poems may be 
dirty, but my life is squeaky-clean." 

The distinction between poetic persona and a poet's life-history is 
arguably the single most important critical tool in the contemporary interpre- 
tation of Roman elegy. In passing, N. once mentions the concept of persona. 
But the authorities cited (Croce, E. K. Rand, Herbert Weir Smyth) are so far 
from the most sophisticated theorists on the subject as to undermine confi- 
dence in N.'s grasp of the aesthetic issue. Having declared that poetic questions 
demand poetic solutions, N. is nevertheless tempted back to biographical 
answers. Thus, her study is undercut by a failure to take her own assertions 
seriously enough. 

N.'s work first appeared as a doctoral thesis, and the present monograph 
retains in essence the argument of that 1975 dissertation. (Throughout the 
book, only two references appear to work published after 1975, with the excep- 
tion of the author's own article.) Many such a work suifers from infelicities; to 
point them out is neither edifying nor necessary. Suffice it to say that a number 
of sound insights are presented here. But, on the major issue of Ovidian 
poetics, N. is like Dante's Vergil, who has not found the true way himself, but 
illumines the path for others to follow. 


S. GEORGIA NUGENT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CLAUDIUS CLAUDIANUS. Cl. Claudiani De bello Gothico. Edizione critica, tra- 
duzione e commento di Giovanni Garuti. Bologna, Patron, 1979-. I.: 
Introduzione al De bello Gothico. Pp. 116. L. 4.500. (Edizioni € saggi 
universitari di filologia classica, 23) 


Contrary to what the unwitting reader might deduce from its title, the 
present volume contains only the introductory material to a new, annotated 
edition of Claudian's celebration of Stilicho's defeat of the Goths at Pollentia 
in 402 a.p. It makes little pretense at originality, seeking only to provide a 
dossier for the study of the poem and its historical context. The book com- 
prises the basic bibliography, an outline of what is known of the Gothic 
invasion, an extensive collection of excerpts from parallel sources on the events 
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alluded to in the poem (p. 48-50: the relevance of the extracts from the so- 
called Leonine Sacramentary is so tenuous that they would have better been 
. excluded) and finally, a review of the chronology, structure and veracity of 
Claudian’s poem. 


l MICHAEL MCCORMICK 
DUMBARTON OAKS AND 
THE Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


P. CocksHAW, M.-C. GARAND et P. JobocNE, eds. Miscellanea codicologica F. 
Masai dicata MCMLXXIX. Gand, E. Story-Scientia, 1979. 2 v. Pp. lvii + 
608, [20] leaves of plates, ill. (Les publications de Scriptorium, 8) 


The Festschrift honoring the late Francois Masai, one of the founding 
fathers of codicology, contains a number of truly exemplary studies in the 
fields of manuscript studies, textual and art history. Among those of interest to 
specialists of classical texts is E. G. Turner, "The Date of the Strasbourg 
Fragments of Euripides, Alexandros,” vol. 1, 1-5 which revises the date of 
Strasburg, B.n. et univ., pap. gr. 2342-2344 back to 250 s.c. This implies that 
the witness is anterior to the Alexandrine edition. E. G. T. further argues that 
in this witness, the coronis is used to indicate a shift in meter. The historian of 
Roman cursive script Jean Mallon uncovers errors in the Augusteus Virgil 
which show that this codex must descend from an exemplar written in the 
cursive hand current in the third century: “Les fautes du Virgile Augusteus,” 
vol. 1, 7-10. Hubert Silvestre’s thorough codicological analysis of the illus- 
trated Brussels manuscript of Prudentius (tenth century) goes a long way 
toward clarifying the origin and subsequent history of this controversial wit- 
ness: “A propos du Bruxellensis 10066-77 et de son noyau primitif,” vol. 1, 
131-56. P. B. Corbett, "In Defence of the Honest Scribe of H, i.e. the Cena 
Trimalchionis portion of MS Paris. lat. 7989 (= Codex Traguriensis),"' (vol. 2, 
389-92) offers a spirited and generally convincing defence of a number of 
readings of H, a scribe of "good faith and stupidity" (Gaselee). Cogent paral- 
lels are adduced, chiefly from Late Latin texts. Finally R. Desmed, "Le recueil 
des inscriptions relevées en Espagne par Nicolas Mameranus (1533-1535),”’ 
(vol. 2, 519-27) studies the epigraphical collection established in Spain by this 
Luxemburg humanist. He corrects Hübner's appraisal of Mameranus and 
re-establishes his priority as a source for over 100 of the inscriptions in CIL II, 
a fact which is of particular significance for the eleven inscriptions for which 
Mameranus is our sole independent witness. 


MICHAEL MCCORMICK 
DUMBARTON OAKS AND 
Tue Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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‘THE EPIGRAPHIC HABIT IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Knowing how to communicate in writing is one thing; doing so 
is another. There are plenty of studies on literacy, none on its use, that I 
know of. Of the forms taken by literacy, inscriptions constitute not 
only one of the most familiar but also the most widely reported 
throughout the Roman world. It is thus a specially useful window 
through which we may examine that world. 

But the history of that window in itself has not been examined. 
We would have the heart of the matter if we knew why people wrote 
things on stone everywhere in Italy and the provinces. We must look 
not for the occasion chosen, such as a life ended, a vow made, or an 
honor voted, but at the decision itself to give those facts some marble 
commemoration. After all, there have been in history many peoples to 
whom the idea never occurred, though they were literate. Even in the 
Roman empire, there were deaths, vows, and decrees unrecorded, more 
or less often in different times and places. 

My central question, Why people inscribed some fact on stone, I 
cannot answer. Instead, for the moment I pass by obvious lines of 
conjecture, mere conjecture, to consider only those “different times and 
places." At the outset it wil] be useful to inspect a non-epigraphic form 
of writing, in order to see if all forms should be treated together. If they 
should be, then my question would be closely attached to the prevalence 
of literacy. As will appear, however, the epigraphic habit, within 
(inevitably within) the boundaries of the literate part of the population, 
traced its own distinct life-line: people who could write did so often or 
seldom according to motives so far unclear. That can hardly surprise 
since, within living memory, we are aware of changing fashions among 
the highly educated to write poetry or not, or letters or not. Some such 
fashion can be sensed over a long span among the Greeks. In the fifth, 
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fourth, and third centuries B.c., their productivity lay at one level, in 
succeeding centuries at another, lower level.! 

Papyri and ostraca from Roman Egypt survive in sufficient 
numbers to invite statistical analysis and thus to teach us something 
out of the numbers themselves that is not evident in the body of any 
single text. The most obvious starting point for such analysis lies 1n the 
distribution of texts of all sorts over time. Their profile is uneven, as 
appears from a sampling of over 3,500 that can be dated within 20-year 
periods (including those texts assigned by their editors to the "early," 
"middle," or "late" part of a century). Nearly a quarter of the texts 
counted are ostraca.* 

Does the unevenness of the profile arise, as we would wish, at the 
point of manufacture of the texts and does it thus tell us about Roman 
Egypt? Or does it arise through the accidents of preserving and recover- 
ing them and tell us only about more recent times? The answer is reassur- 
ing. The profile for the period following the one here chosen for study 
has been traced three times: in 1925, 1965, and 1980. It has never 
changed? That stability unaffected by continual increases in the body 
of the evidence suggests very strongly that we have been drawing a true 


l In L. Berkowitz, Canon of Greek Authors . . . (1977), I count 1353 datable writers, 
disregarding those assigned to a span of more than 200 years, distributing as halves those 
that are assigned to two centuries, and assigning as halves to the two preceding or 
succeeding centuries those listed as being ante or posi a given century. The results are: 
VIth cent. 2.c., 424 names; V, 142 (+7); IV, 212% (+6); HI, 217% (416); II, 111% (+264); I, 111% 
(+88); a.D. I, 109 (+103%); and II, 130 ( 29%). I separate and put in parentheses the medical 
writers, and in the second century I do not count 61 Christian writers, orthodox or 
heterodox, whose chances of being preserved, by recentness and by their relation to the 
transmitting processes, seem to me to be of a different order from pagan authors. In the 
fifth century B.C., I suppose results are somewhat skewed downward by opposite processes, 
i.e. worse processes of conservation. The general level of activity suggested by the Canon 
is quite compatible with the half-million and more book-rolls in the Alexandrian library. 
See P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (1972) 1.329. 

? Included were all texts datable among PAmh. 14-137; PFlor. 1-105; PHamb. 
1-84; PMilVogliano 23-299; PSI 153-475; PRyl. 74-698; PStrassb. 2-78; POxy. 34-746, 
825-1160, and 2825-3205; PLon. 1-1298; BGU 697-1201 and 1563-1712; PMich. 155-221; 
PMerton 1-100; PFay. 19-123; PCorn. 6-55; PAberd. 13-182; PMeyer 3-81; POslo 17-193; 
PPrinceton 1-75; PRendelHarris 1-100; all of PKalen, PBonon., PLips., PSocAthen., 
Pland., PWarren, PVindob., POxford, and PFamTebt.; and OTait vols. 1 and 2 nos. 
411-1000. 

3As pointed out by R. S. Bagnall and K. A. Worp, Miscellanea Papyrologica 
(Papyrologica Florentina VII, 1980) p. 14, for the period A.p. 337—540, compared with R. 
Rémondon, in Atti dell’ XI Congresso int. di papirologia . . . 1965 (1966) p. 149 Table I. 
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sample from Egypt of Constantine's reign up to Justinian's. The 
burden of proof must therefore rest on anyone denying the same truth 
to a sample drawn from the three hundred years prior to Constantine. 

But of course there are some distortions in my graph. The ratio of 
counted ostraca to papyri, one to three, is an approximation perhaps 
set a little higher than their actual numbers; and since ostraca are, for 
whatever reason, a phenomenon mostly of the Antonine reigns, they 
may exaggerate the rise in the bars for the first 75 years of the second 
century. Perhaps, too, the proportion of papyri that are hard to date 
and thus cannot be used at all is greater in the third century (again: for 
whatever reason), thus producing an underestimate for that period. 
Then there are the odd hoards or archives that turn up by chance, once 
belonging to some particular office or individual and therefore to some 
one time—the hundreds of papyri from the grapheion of Tebtunis or 
the correspondence of a certain Heroninus.* Finally, some excavated 


* On the Tebtunis grapheion, see A. E. R. Boak, Aegyptus 4 (1923). 39, and E. 
Husselman in Proc. Twelfth Int. Congress of Papyrology (1970) 223, the texts falling in 
the first half of the first century; other similar office hoards, e.g. PRyl. 124-152, A.D. 
28-42; and Heroninus' correspondence of the a.p. 150s, ca. 160 letters, traceable through 
F. Preisigke, Namenbuch (1967) p. 125 s.v. 
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towns out of their own history provide documents concentrated in 
some particular swell of prosperity and population—for example, 
Antinoopolis’ 214 texts beginning only in the third century. 

Allowance for these distorting influences, however, is not hard to 
make both in the assembling of data and in the application of the final 
results. Moreover, there is some comfort in two facts. First, I have used 
somewhat different samplings for Graphs I and II: yet, if the latter were 
re-drawn so as to combine its two categories of texts into single bars, 
their profile would closely resemble that of Graph I. And I refer again 
to the consistency appearing in different samples of the fourth- to 
sixth-century data: there 1s no reason why that later period should have 
provided documentation of special reliability. It seems to me safe, then, 
to rely on the general outline presented above. 

Its interpretation is suggested by the profile below, using a 
somewhat smaller total of texts, just over 3,000.5 They are divided into 
the public—meaning tax receipts, census lists, registrations of births or 
land transfers, petitions, orders for arrest, judicial hearings, reports of 
public bodies, and so forth—and private documents such as letters, 
leases, sales, contracts, loans, wills, prayers, and horoscopes, the writers 
of all of which had no official contact with the persons they addressed. 
In interpreting their numbers, allowance must be made for the distor- 
tion produced by ostraca, which belong overwhelmingly among the 
public documents and which are largely datable to Antonine times. 
Otherwise, the ratio of public to private seems to have remained fairly 
constant over the centuries until the reign of Diocletian. At that point 
and thereafter the private outnumber the public. 

Rémondon, working with a different period, noticed the same 
phenomenon.® He attributed it to the simplifying and shrinking of 
governmental activities. The case is well argued, but useful to our own 
discussion of an earlier time only in one implication: it implies that the 
quantity of documents generated in Roman Egypt, during the Princi- 
pate also, may have reflected the amount of governing that went on and 
the number of people engaged in its processes. 


5 Drawing on OTait, PPrinceton, PSI, PAntinoopolis, PThead., PKalen, PBon., 
PFay., PCorn., PMich., POxy., PMerton, PMeyer, PVarsov., PAmh., PLon., PRyL, 
PSocAthen., PMichael., Pland., PLugd.-Batav. vols. 1-4, PFamTeb., PMichKaranis, 
BGU, POslo., sometimes in selections of texts different from those for graph I. 

$ Rémondon (note 3 above) 141. In his graph on p. 149 he shows a ratio of public 
to private differing from my results: the public outnumber the private documents at any 
given moment. The difference arises from the fact that private documents (e.g. letters) are 
less often dated so precisely as the public (e.g. tax returns), and Rémondon makes use 
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That likelihood certainly seems acceptable in itself. Moreover, it 
can be used to account for the rise in the number of public documents 
in the second century. Not of the private ones, however. These seem to 
reflect general prosperity, being more numerous in good times under 
the early Antonines, just as they later trace a decline to a third-century 
low in the 260s and another long decline from Constantine’s reign 
downward to the end of the fourth century. Overall, the frequency of 
private documents -of all sorts in our second graph follows in outline 
the economic fortunes of the province, as those latter are usually con- 
ceived. Together with changes in the amount and shape of government, 
the economy must be used to explain the one fact that emerges incon- 
testably from the first graph: namely, the broad rise in the second 
century and the long low from Severus Alexander to Diocletian. The 
only surprise lies in the continued diminishing of government after 
Diocletian. 

The use to which people put their literacy is not the same thing as 
the level of literacy itself; if perhaps less interesting, however, it is a 
great deal easier to measure. The data are most easily sampled in the 


only of texts that can be assigned to one specific year rather than to a 20-year period. The 
texts for his later time-span, however, in their rise and fall over the course of the fourth 
century resemble my own data if they are computed by one and the same method: Bagnall 
and Worp pp. 16-21 list their data which, collected in 20-year periods (if the 22 texts for 
the years A.D. 337-338-339 may be extrapolated to a hypothetical 129 for a.p, 320-339) 
yield totals of 129?, 101, 92, and 76; while my own texts in the same four periods total 76, 
67, 47, and 38. So the lines of our two counts trace nearly the same decline. 
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Corpus of Latin inscriptions. Making whatever allowance one chooses 
for accidents in discovery, completeness of publication, the level of a 
modern nation's interest in the past and the wealth available for 
research, nevertheless there 1s surely something to be learned from the 
distribution of the texts we find there: 156,000 all told (1n round figures), 
of which a majority comes from Italy (77,000, with 40,000 from Rome 
itself). A. Mocsy in his 1966 study of inscriptions was right to take 
them as a sign of Romanization’—right, that is, to see the publishing 
of statements on stone as a characteristic activity within the Roman (of 
course, not only the Roman) way of life. In northern Italy, most of 
north Africa, much of the Danube lands, and throughout Spain and 
northwestern Europe, it was a characteristic not native but acquired 
from the conquerors. 

Mocsy focusses more narrowly than we need to on a particular 
kind of statement put on stone: in the form, "Here lies Marcus, who 
lived 40 years." In large samples of such declarations, the given ages 
that are multiples of ten (less strikingly, of five) appear more often than 
they should. They represent approximations. No one knew exactly 
how old the deceased was, though it was somehow important to try to 
say how old. The degree of ignorance can be expressed as a percentage 
and plotted on a map and a time-line. What that shows is the local level 
of interest in a person's exact age, itself due to various legal conse- 
quences. But beyond all that, why bother to put the figure on a tomb- 
stone? What purpose would it serve? Mocsy sees the question and rightly 
answers, that the habit was an aspect of culture, not a practical necessity. 
It was part of the package that we call Romanization, perhaps the only 
one that we can hope to describe statistically—other than the entire 
epigraphic habit itself. 

That larger trait of civilization 1s now beginning to be studied. 
The results are sometimes quite striking. For example, in such substan- 
tial cities as Mainz and Carnuntum to the north, three-fourths of the 
epitaphs will belong to soldiers, veterans, and their kin.’ Epigraphy 


8 I see no reason to mistrust the CIL as a representative sample of known inscrip- 
tions; but in any case, the tables I use also pillage AE etc. The total of published Latin 
texts may be close to double the CIL: 280,000, ‘‘a high estimate," says E. J. Jory, BICS 20 
(1973) 147. 

? Acta Antiqua 14 (1966) p. 407 and esp. 419f. 

8 See my Paganism in the Roman Empire (New Haven 1981) p. 200 n. 13 and p. 
201 n. 16, with other proofs of the same patterns of frequency among inscriptions of the 
Rhine and Danube provinces—very much like those of Lambaesis in Africa, below, 
graph IV. i 
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was an importation brought in by them along with such quintessen- 
tially Roman things as castrametation and disciplina. ‘The more directly 
a person stood in line of cultural descent from old Cato the Censor, let 
us say, the more likely was he to set up some sort of epigraphic record. 
But so remote and specific a figure as Cato has to be brought in because 
the term "Roman" in the period of our study might include deeply 
Hellenized individuals and customs, while “Italian” might include the 
Greeks of the south or the Celts of the upper peninsula. Indeed, Mocsy 
can indicate the need for caution in handling the evidence, since he 
discovers in Italy itself a more marked degree of “Romanization” in the 
epigraphy of towns and villages than in the epigraphy of the cities.? 

In asserting a special Roman-ness in epigraphy, we may seek 
support from K. K. Ery. He notes a difference distinguishing Greek and 
Roman habits of commemoration of the deceased; and since epitaphs 
make up so big a part of the epigraphic corpus, his findings are signifi- 
cant: a group like the Romans, careful to record early deaths (given the 
high proportion that children constituted in the ancient population), 
will produce many more epitaphs per thousand than the group that 
pays less attention, like the Greeks, to deaths before age 30.!9 (See graph 
III.) Where Greeks, then, were numerous in a mixed population, the 
total number of inscriptions that population would produce would be 
correspondingly smaller—as Mocsy discovers. 

Moreover, inscriptions from Roman Egypt seem to confirm that 
the epigraphic habit was stronger in Romans than in Greeks or native. 
So we may infer from the names appearing on the stones, by far the 
majority of which are Roman.!! But it is well known that the Latinity 
of nomenclature is reflected generally in inscriptions: Romans or 
Romanized natives, identifiable by their names, will appear in the 
epigraphy of the provinces more often than their actual numbers war- 
rant and in a far larger majority than their claim on literacy warrants, 
likewise.!? 


? Mocsy (note 7 above) 406£. 

10 K. K, Ery, Alba Regia 10 (1969) 60. He notes, p. 56, that in Africa the epigraphic 
habit even more sharply favored commemoration of the mature and the old. This has 
been often remarked. 

I! In CIL 13.1-85, the names that appear include one Greek, one native, the rest 
Roman (23 army-connected, 33 civilian including a few freedmen with Greek cognomina; 
similar proportions in 13.6576-6633). In IGR 1.1043-1373, all the names are Greek in 31 
inscriptions, at least partly Roman in 146, partly Egyptian in only 66 (Isidore, Sarapion, 
Sephaeros, Panesneus, Ammonius, Sochotes, Nepheros, Petesouchos, Petemenophis, etc.). 

1? Examples abound: e.g. those cited in my Paganism (note 8 above) 117 and n. 17. 
There are some exceptions or oddities, e.g. in second-century Narbonensis, where native 
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III. 
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names increase from the first to the second century, see M. Clavel, Béziers (1970) 581, or in 
Lycaonia and Isauria, where native names make up a plurality (40 percent) in inscrip- 
tions; Latin 37 percent; Greek 23 percent. See S. Mitchell in ANRW II 7:2 (1980) 1065. For 
an easy check on whether non-Romans put up few inscriptions because they could not 
write at all, compare the proportions of names of Egyptians in the precedíng note with 
any collection of ostraca: the natives in the latter will bulk vastly larger than the Greek- 
named, let alone the Roman. 
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Ery also mentions certain facts generally familiar: that the denser 
the population (most of all in cities compared to the countryside), and 
the richer, the more likely to produce inscriptions. But we can add that 
these two conditions in the provinces coincided mors or less with 
Romanization in its totality; so it is hard for us to know what weight to 
assign to some minimum level of wealth rather than to acculturation, 
when we find a group at a given moment taking up che epigraphic 
habit. The moment itself can be only occasionally sensed, at best 
assigned to a period of a half-century.?? 

Lassére, in a study of seven centers in the prov:nce of Africa, 
could approximately date over 4,000 of their epitaphs; but for this he 
was obliged to use categories like "end of Republic/mid first century," 
"first century before a.n. 75," “first century/beginning of the second." 
If numerical termini are assigned to these categories, if tie texts within 
each are distributed evenly throughout the time-span cf the category, 
and if they are thus assigned to years and then re-groupsd into 20-year 
spans, the results can be shown in a bar-graph.!* It makes no pretense 
to great accuracy. It only renders visual and quickly mtelligible the 
data that Lassére described in his own terms; and various distortions 
can be sensed. Three of the seven sites canvassed were successively a 
home for the province's legion, the Third Augusta. Around them 
veterans settled and married; and all three sites gave rise to civilian 
centers containing quite untypical concentrations of immigrants from 
Italy and elsewhere in the empire. One of the three, Lambaesis, also 
yields “by far the greatest collection of texts found in Africa,” as Lassére 


iS Ery (note 10 above) 52 on the productivity levels; M. Nielser ın Studies in the 
Romanization of Etruria (1975) 299f. on the appearance of epitaphs om cinerary-urn lids 
among the Etruscans, coinciding with the style called “Roman” because of the weight of 
the sculptured figures shown, their hairdo, and their wreaths; and M. Bénabou, La 
résistance africaine à la romanisation (1976) 495f., on “sépultures à cai-sons," with Latin 
inscriptions, the form of burial being, like the Etruscan urns, indigenous, but the written 
memorial being an alien habit. The African material shows a stratum of rising wealth, 
possibly. 

14 J.-M. Lassére, Antiquités africaines 7 (1973) 133-51: 4,160 texts, only two datable 
to a single year, the rest in 25 categories that touch on the empire, for example, "Augus- 
tus,” 25 texts, where I have divided that number by the years of the reign, 25 + (27 B.C. to 
A.D. 14 = 41) = .61 texts per year over a.n. 1-14. There is also “end of Eepublic/Trajan," 
602 texts running from 40 s.c., the date somewhat arbitrarily chosen, down to A.D. 117, 
i.e. 157 years = 3.83 per year. For a specific single year, e.g. A.D. 2, I woald add 3.83 to .61 
to produce the total for that year, and add still more from other overlzpping categories. 
To the categories "early", “mid”, and “late” I assign the values 0-9, 49-60, and 90-99. 
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says; and it was greatly expanded, enriched, and personally visited by 
the emperor in the 120s, thus accounting for the first rise on the graph.!5 
The second rise might be attributed to the well-known patronage 
offered to the province by a native of the neighboring region, Septimius 
Severus. One senses, too, the probability that, within Lasseére’s largest 
category, "second/third century," the 1,350 texts cannot have been 
evenly distributed; surely they were bunched toward the middle; and 
thus they should give a gentler rise and fall to the bar representing ca. 
A.D. 190-210. 
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But in accounting for the chief feature of the graph we cannot be 
quite certain that it was the emperor Severus at work rather than other, 
even grander inrluences; for there 1s a similar feature in our last graph. 
It was published by Mrozek in the same year with Lassére's article, in 
1973. It assigns some 1,680 inscriptions, from all over the Latin- 
speaking area, to successive emperors’ reigns as far as Diocletian. The 
texts were those discussed and dated by a dozen scholars in as many 


15 L assére (note 14 above) 96. Among his seven sites, Theveste and Ammaedara also 
had been homes to Legio III Augusta. Moreover, the former in particular had benefited 
from Trajan; and a fourth site, Thugga, especially benefited from Hadrian; so the first 
30-odd years of the second century we would expect to see well represented among the 
epitaphs. Finally, Eénabou, op. cit. 551 n. 278, finds Lassére’s "chronologie proposée 
parfois discutable," an undeveloped remark which I cannot control. 
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works on various aspects of Roman history: military, administrative, 
religious, and social; and the rise and fall of the graph is less precisely 
repeated and confirmed by a further 1,970 texts datable only within 
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half-century spans and 922 within spans of a century.!5 Mrozek's sam- 
ples neatly complement Lassére's in the areas of life from which they 
draw, the one scholar looking at the private and domestic, the other 
scholar also at the public—for instance, at texts inscribed by officials. 

Rigorously considered, the two graphs seem incontestably to 
prove a pronounced increase in the number of all varieties of inscription 
in every broad area of the Latin-speaking world up to a high point 
under Severus, and thereafter a much sharper decrease to a low point in 
the second quarter of the third century. But they do not lend themselves 
to interpretation in the way that papyri do. Indeed, they do not offer 
any obvious element that might explain their shape. They do, however, 
suggest three comments. 

First, the epigraphic habit they represent was taken seriously, and 
by a large part of the populauon—especially seriously by the very 
people whom the rest of the world looked up to: property-owners, city 
senators, imperial agents. Of how many other traits of Roman civiliza- 
tion can we say as much? That is: putting ourselves in the shoes of the 
man who chose or composed the text to be inscribed and took it to the 
stone-cutter and paid for the job, surely we find ourselves giving closer 
attention to that particular train of actions than to anything else we are 
likely to have done during the week—nay, during the month or the 
year, perhaps; for with our chosen words we address our whole com- 
munity or posterity itself. Such close attention constitutes a clear sign 
of cultural significance viewed from the inside. 

Second, it is in terms of this trait that many others are discussed. 
Modern scholars of the Roman world will say that this or that activity 
or behaviour was prominent, vital, declining or the like according to 
the frequency of epigraphic attestation. That assumes, however, that 
the body of all inscriptions against which attestation is measured does 
not itself rise or fall—a false assumption. So administrative, economic, 
social, and religious history need to be rewritten. Furthermore, these 


16 S. Mrozek, Ep:graphica 35 (1973) 114-16. Of course other lists of inscriptions 
could be used, having the same distribution across time, e.g. the 230 texts in R. Duthoy's 
study of curatores ret publicae, Anc. Soc. 10 (1979) 225 ff. 

17 For example, G. Camps, Rev. Afr. 98 (1954) 243 assumes ‘‘un caractère officiel et 
militaire" in the cult of the Mauretanian dii Mauri from the dedicants being so often 
soldiers and officials; but that is the tendency of the epigraphic corpus in almost any 
frontier province, see the reff. in my Paganism (note 8 above) 200f. nn. 13 and 16; and 202 
n. 28 for indication of another error of interpretation arising out of epigraphic evidence. 
Or again: J. J. Wilkes in his Dalmatia (1969) 235 infers changes in the ruling class from 
persons of a certain type coming to prominence in inscriptions; but that type, made up of 
indigenes, may simply not earlier have had the epigraphic habit. 
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several aspects of history when taken all together influence assessments 
of the fortunes of the Roman empire overall. Yet its downward turn 
began under Marcus Aurelius, or perhaps under Commodus— so it 1s 
agreed by a consensus little changed since Gibbon.!? 

This matter of consensus, and the collection of authorities to 
illustrate it, are needed to introduce my last comment: that it is awkward 
to explain the high point of the two graphs in political or economic 
terms, although those would be the instruments of interpretation thrust 
upon us by modern teaching. Among Lassére's 4,160 texts, only seven 
postdate a.D. 250; Mrozek takes "exactly the mid-third century as the 
hinge in the habit of epigraphy;’”? but the nadir of the imperial cur- 
rency and the period of anti-empires in the east and west under their 
various rulers are then yet to come. Their full effects in turn would 
hardly be expected save after another decade or so. As to the peak of 
frequency of inscriptions, it should be found in a.p. 150; perhaps, or 
earlier. I think no one would have expected it to follow in the wake of 
the protracted several bouts of civil war that marked the ascendance of 
Severus to the throne, nor in a time of harsh proscriptions and novel 
taxes. Finally, the initial rise in the number of Latin inscriptions in 
Italy, back in the Republic, though never carefully examined, clearly 
would not trace a curve fitting such obvious other curves as the demo- 
graphic or economic. Accordingly, it can only have been controlled 
from the beginning to the end by forces other than those conventionally 
invoked to explain such things. Put more sharply (no doubt too 
sharply): history is not being written in the right way. 


18 P, Petit, Histoire générale de l'empire romain (1974) 153f., sets '"l'apogée" in the 
period 4.p. 96-161 and, in surveying “les ouvrages classiques,” finds them in agreement, 
or linking those late Antonine reigns to the Severan in one age of recession. Cf. further, 
ibid. 192f. and 414; R. Rémondon, La crise de l'empire romain (1964) 77 f. and 85 (decline 
under Marcus, in terms of security, stability, and productivity); A. Bernardi in The 
Economic Decline of Empires, ed. C. M. Cipolla (1970) 37, recession begins with Com- 
modus’ death; J. Vogt, The Decline of Rome (1967) 25, "general regression" with the 
beginning of Severus’ reign; M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. of the Rom. Emp 
(1957) 377 f. and 411, economic deterioration in the second century, esp. under Commodus; 
F. Oertel in the CAH 12 (1939) 260£.; and decline in specific regions in the second half of 
the second century, e.g. Gaul, A. Grenier in Econ. Survey of Anc. Rome, ed. T. Frank, 3 
(1937) 574; Britain, A. L. F. Rivet, The Villa in Britain (1969) 201, recession from late 
second century; or África, R. M. Haywood in Econ. Survey cit., 4 (1938) 73, and J.-M. 
Lassére, Ubique populus . . . (1977) 235 and 298. There is some confirmation in the 
apparent steep decline in maritime commerce after A.D. 200, see K. Hopkins in JRS 70 
(1980) 105; but the evidence he adduces is not, and on inquiry appears not likely soon to 
be, in print. 

1? Mrozek (note 16 above) 116. 
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What those forces were, I have no idea—or rather, no idea that 
can be substantiated. But clearly they were of a magnitude suited to the 
seriousness and ubiquity of the habit they modified. Some clue to an 
explanation may lie in the contrast between statements on papyrus and 
on stone. What was written on the former arranged itself in more 
intelligible patterns because it was addressed by one person to another 
(occasionally to himself, as a memorandum) and because 1t served some 
material and evident utility; but what was written on stone almost 
always addressed nobody in particular—rather, the whole community. 
Here lies the value in having glanced at other uses of literacy (above, 
pp. 237 f.). Apparently the rise and fall of the epigraphic habit was con- 
trolled by what we can only call the sense of audience. In the exercise of 
the habit, people (I can only suppose) counted on their world still 
continuing in existence for a long time to come, so as to make nearly 
permanent memorials worthwhile; and they still felt themselves mem- 
bers of a special civilization, proud (or obliged) to behave as such. 
Later, in not bothering any more to record on stone their names or any 
other claim to attention, perhaps they expressed their doubts about the 
permanence or importance of that world. Perhaps. At least I cannot see 
in the evidence anything less than the sign of some very broad psycho- 
logical shift. 
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Contents: 0 Introduction, 1 Narrative, 2 Description (Iliad IX), 
3 Social Aspects Iliad XIX), 4 Psychology, 5 Physiology (Odyssey), 
6 Parallels and Later Developments, 7 Linguistic Form, 

8 Summary 


* 


0.1 Greek tn is one of those baffling notions which one is apt archly 
to pronounce untranslatable while at the same time hinting broadly 
that one understands it perfectly. It also allows one to credit the Greeks 
either with extraordinary insight or incredible naiveté depending on 
one's own predilections. The word is important for an understanding 
of Greek thinking and psychology and merits repeated examination. 


0.2 LS] define the word: “bewilderment, infatuation, caused by 
blindness or delusion sent by the gods, mostly as the punishment of 
guilty rashness"; as in Iliad XVI.805: tov 6' Grn opéevac se. This 
usage is mostly restricted to Homer. “Atn can be personified in Homer 
(and elsewhere) as “the goddess of mischief, author of rash actions," as 
in Iliad XIX.91: npéoBa /Móc Ovyámp “Artn, fj rávrag åãta. LSJ go 
on to distinguish a second aspect of the meaning of Gtn: “II of the con- 
sequences of such visitations, either 1. Act. reckless guilt or sin," as in 
Iliad V1.856: “AAeEdvipov Évek’ dtne “or, 2. Pass. bane, ruin," as in 
Iliad XXIV.480: we 6' őr’ Gv Gv6p’ dá noxivy AdBn. This second, 
passive, meaning is predominant in tragedy, and from it derive all 
other meanings listed by LSJ save "III fine, penalty" exemplified in the 
Gortyn Law Code (e.g., 11.34). 


0.3 The LSJ terminology is odd and not in accord with contemporary 
views of human psychology and behavior. Indeed it appears to be a 
description of a quasi-human figure rather than the gloss of a word. 
Nonetheless we can extract from it a definition or conclusion: ät 
denotes a state which contains within itself both its cause and its con- 
sequences. The word can be represented schematically as meaning X, 
its cause and effect: 
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án = [(cause of) X (effect of)] 
X 1s clearly what is to be defined. 


0.4 From Iliad XIX.91 quoted above we see that beside the noun Gt 
there exists also a verb which LSJ lemmatize under ddw. Not surpris- 
ingly the verb has meanings cognate or conformable with those of the 
noun. LSJ again translate in two parts. "Hurt, damage, always in 
reference to the mind, mislead, infatuate, of the effects of wine, sleep, 
divine judgements, etc." as in Odyssey 10.68: Gaodv p’ Etapoi te kakoi 
Ttpóc toloi te Urtvoc "II. Intr. in aor. Med., to be infatuated, act fool- 
ishly," as in Iliad XIX.95: kai yàp 65] vb note Zebq Goato. Here again 
one has the cause and effect of X, though here the proper formula may 


well be cause and act X-ly: 
(cause one to) act X-ly 


0.5 More modern scholars have provided other definitions, mainly 
because they disagree with LS/J’s notions of “sin” and the like.! E. R. 
Dodds holds: "Nor does the word ever, at any rate in the Iliad, mean 
objective disaster, as it so often does in tragedy. Always, or practically 
always, ate is a state of mind—a temporary clouding or bewildering of 
the normal consciousness. It is, in fact, a partial and temporary insanity; 
and, like any 1nsanity, 1t 1s ascribed, not to physiological or psycholog- 
ical causes, but to an external "daemonic agency." Mette (5-8) feels that 
originally the word meant “Schade, Täuschung,” and then came to 
mean “Schädigung der ppévec”; Müller (2) speaks of “Enttäuschung 
und Schaden” developing later (6) to “Schaden als Folge verkehrten 
Handelns" and "Schaden ohne eigenes Zutun’’; J. Stallmach (37) refers 
to "Verdunklung der Phrenes, als Ausschaltung des Bewusstseins durch 
die das rechte Reagieren des Menschen unmóglich gemacht wird," and 
interprets dàáoat (47) “durch Verblendung, Betórung, Betrug, Aus- 
schaltung der Besinnung oder Aufmerksamkeit $chádigen." Dawe, 


! References are to: E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 1951), H. 
J. Mette, “árt tn”, Lexikon der friihgriechischen Epos 5-8 (B. Snell, Ed.), Göttingen, 
1955ff.; G. Müller, "Der homerische Ate-Begriff und Solons Musenelegie," Navicula 
Chiloniensis (Festschrift F. Jacoby) 1 ff. (Leiden 1956); J. Stallmach, Ate: Zur Frage des 
Selbst- und Weltverstündnisses des friihgriechischen Menschen (Beitrage zur klassischen 
Philologie, 18) Meisenheim am Glan, 1968; R. D. Dawe, “Some Reflections on Ate and 
Hamartia," HSCP 72 (1968) 89-123; R, E. Doyle, S. J., The Concept of Ate from Homer 
to Euripides (to be published by the Fordham University Press); E. A. Havelock, T'he 
Greek Concept of Justice (Cambridge 1978). 
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though basically agreeing with Mette and holding (96) that “it is 
impossible to hit on a single word which will adequately render the 
mental condition which it denotes," observes (95) that the “most com- 
mon meaning of ate is ruin, destruction, disaster, misfortune.”* Sim- 
ilarly Doyle speaks of “blindness, infatuation, folly, ruin." Havelock 
(125) translates “disaster” for the noun and “disastered’’ for the verb, 
thus incorrectly externalizing the concept. He is good (131-33, 135), 
however, on the social side of things. 


0.6 All of the above-named scholars think of ate as a force which 
causes man to err, a force which is introduced from the outside through 
divine agency. Man is helpless in the face of such forces and conse- 
quently commits acts which will subsequently recoil upon himself. In 
what follows we will investigate ate as dispassionately as can be, given 
the importance of the subject, and will see that a rather minimalist 
definition will suit Homer best. We will not follow the word down into 
tragedy, and will observe here only that man’s apparently natural desire 
to externalize responsibility for his failures will account for much of 
this development. 


1.1 Though we none of us are aware of the fact at the time, ate enters 
the Iliad in book one. Achilles is the first to signal its presence when he 
calls attention to Agamemnon’s ate (1.411-12): 


yvõ 68 Kat 'Arpelóng edbpd kpelwv 'Ayapéuvuv 
fiv &rnv, 6 T’ apiotov 'Axaiiv obbév Értse.’ 


It is important to observe that Achilles recognizes the ate immediately 
and that he identifies Agamemnon’s act as ate: he does not speculate on 


? Dawe (100) explicitly denies but does not argue the position to be adopted in this 
paper—the connection of &tn and doa. 

SEteioe and tipr) are frequent concomitants of (tn, from which it is clear that 
‘payment’ or ‘honor’ was one of the ways out of an ate-situation (see 2 below). Ate was 
always a public matter, and always involved two people (at least). One can look upon an 
ate-situation as diminishing the time of another, in which event it must be made up. 
Clearly, the payment came later to be regarded as a fine or a penalty as in LSJ s. &tn II 
and dvatog II.2. Payment was therefore from early on a part of the nexus of meanings 
associated with dtn. 
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motivation but simply identifies.* Achilles knows, of course, as Aga- 
memnon and the reader do not, the consequences of what Agamemnon 
has done. We as readers and critics will do well to keep 1n mind that 
Achilles is both making an allegation with no particular proof of it 
available and at the same time 1s making a prediction of what is to 
happen. 


1.2 Agamemnon also has a notion of ate and that it may be in the air, 
but he is not at all clear as to its nature or its effects. In II.111 (IX.18) he 
complains that Zeus has involved him in ate, and that this ate consists 
in an unrealized attempt to take Troy: he almost equates ate with 
‘deception’ (IL111-14): 


Zevc pe uya Kpovíóong dir évedrnoe Bapein, 
Ox£1A10G, Oc TIpiv pév po! Órr&éoyero Kai KATÉVEVOEV 
" Duov €xmépoavt’ ebtelxeov áriovégo0at, 

vOv 6E kakv dmiárv BovAsboaro, Kat pe KeAgver . 


There is in fact no reason for him to feel otherwise, since nothing yet 
has happened to his current plan of taking Troy. Indeed he refers to the 
incident with Achilles in 11.375-78: 


GAAG uo: aiytoxoc Kpovtónc Zetc dAye' ÉOukev, 375 
6c pe pet’ aripriktouc &pi6a kai veikea BaAAel. 


Kai yap éywv 'AxiAgóG Te payecodyed’ sivexa kobpna 
aviiBiorc Enéeoou, éyw &’ hpxov xaAeraífvuv 


Though he is not pleased that the quarrel took place, and though he 
does implicate Zeus, he does not invoke ate as a cause or an explanation. 
In VIII.237 he again blames Zeus and seems to follow up on the thought 
of IL111, though here he implies that the difficulty may stem from the 
fact that his men are worthless (VIII.236-37):9 


* Achilles of course refers to the plan of Zeus as worked out in 1.407-10, 503-27. He 
does not know, however, that his actions will involve him in ate as well and that 
Patroclus will have to die before matters are resolved. 

5 Whatever the word may have meant to Homer in this passage, it can easily be 
taken to mean 'fate, lot, doom,' the meaning later on developed in tragedy. 

6 Homer is very shrewd in his portrayal of Agamemnon and clear in his under- 
standing of ate. Agamemnon knows that something is amiss because the army is suffering 
reverses. He does not or cannot, however, recognize the true source of the difficulty, 
namely that Achilles is not there. And the reason for Achilles’ absence is of course 
Agamemnon’s insulting him in Book I. There are two needs not yet fulfilled: 1) the 
psychological, in that Agamemnon must recognize that he is responsible; 2) the social 
and political (3 below) necessity of assigning blame elsewhere. These needs will be met 
finally only in IX and XIX. 
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Zeb ndtep, r| OG Tw’ rjón óneppevéwv Baowrnhwv 
Tho’ ät Gacac kat pw péya k660c arnvpac; 


As Leaf (ad loc.) correctly notes, it is a favorite device of Agamemnon’s 
to throw the blame for failings onto Zeus. Agamemnon is far more 
interested in causation than 1s Achilles, and naturally so: things are 
going badly for him and he wants to know the reason. In IX.18 he 
repeats his assessment of IL.111, again in public and again before the 
troops. Ate up till now has been an external force, a force imposed from 
without, and not a matter of internal motivation and action. He infers 
its presence from the fact that things are not going well. 


1.8. It is only in book IX that Agamemnon finally realizes that his 
troubles stem from his failure to honor Achilles (IX.115-20): 


(0 Yépov, ob r1 ped5oc eae drag kxaréAeCacg? 115 
&aoáunv, où’ aùtòc dvaívopgat, dvti vo TtOÀA Qv 

AaGv éoriv åvůp őv te Zebc Kp miAfon, 

we viv todtov Eteioe, 6ápaoos 6 Aaóv 'Axatüv. 

GAA’ értel Gacáyunv peol AevyaAdénoi mOnoac, 

ap 8éAw Gpéoa Sépevai T ånepelor änowa. 120 


He is now ready to make amends, amends which consist of both words 
and gifts, as Nestor had suggested (IX.112-13): 


, € , 


opatopusocÓ' dic Kév pv Apecoduevoi neniOwpev 
Sweotoiv T dyavoialv Érteooí te yeiiyioio. 


The final resolution of the quarrel will not take place, however, until 
book XIX because Achilles refuses the gifts. 


1.4 Until book XIX the focus of ate swings to Achilles, though he 
himself does not use the word again until XIX.270.8 In IX Phoenix 
advises him to accept Agamemnon's offer of gifts because if he does 
not, ate will light on him. This is the famous allegory of the Arrai 
which follow after Gt (1X.502-12): 


' ärac in the plural surely is significant. Agamemnon recognizes that something 
has gone wrong and that Nestor has hit upon the reasons. One could translate as “disap- 
pointments," "acts," "mistakes." The most simple way to proceed is to translate "You 
have catalogued my acts” and await later determination of the nature (or cause) of these 
acts. We know now:only that Agamemnon is willing to atone for them. (see above n. 3) 

8 Achilles is the first character to use the word and also the last: ate begins and ends 
with him. Homer twice later (X XIV .28, 480) uses the word, but in the narrative, and does 
not put it in the mouth of a character. 


5 Gs 
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Kai yap te Artai eot Atoc kodpat peydAoio, 

XwAai te pvoai te napaBAGnéc t óg6aApno, 

ai på te Kal petomad’ “Atnc dAéyouat kiodoat. 

r| & "Arr o8evapn te kai detinoc, obvexa ndoac 505 

noAAdv breknpobéci, oOávg 65 te nGoav er’ aiav 

BAdrrrove’ ávOpurouc; ai 6’ &&akéovrai óríoou. 

Oc pév T’ aió&éograt koópagc A166 ácooov iovoac, 

tov 6£ péy' Wunoav Kal T’ ÉkAvov eoxopévoto: 

Öç 6€ K’ GuAvntai Kal Te orepeOq noen, 510 

Afocovrai 6' dpa tai ye Ala Kpovíova «xioboat 

tip "Atnv Gp’ Éneo0a tva BAadGeic ánoreíon. 
The moral of the story is clearly that Achilles ought to accept the gifts 
or else, a moral graphically illustrated later on by the story of Oineus 


who (1X.536-37): 


oin 6' obk Épps£e óc kobpn ueyóAoro. 

n AdGer’ fj oóx &vóncev: Gdoato 6& péya Qupd. 
Oineus' ate brought on the Calydonian boar and the subsequent trou- 
bles between the Aetolians and the Couretes. Meleager withdraws from. 
the battle and does not return until it is too late and the proffered gifts 
are withheld. The sequence here is &tn (Oineus in 537), xóAoq 
(Meleager-553), offer of gifts (576) and prayers from relatives and close 
friends (584-86). Meleager finally relents, but too late, and accom- 
plishes the request but without reward. Though the relation between 
Oineus' ate and Meleager's situation 1s tenuous, Meleager is nonetheless 
directly affected by it.19 


1.5 Achilles of course does not accept the prayers and the threatened 
ate does come back to haunt him in book XVI when Patroclus could 
have, but did not, avoid death (XVI.685-87): 


? Again we find a bit of psychological shrewdness on Homer's part, for ate inevita- 
bly involves both parties, both the actor and the person affected. Modern terms which 
correspond to some extent to ancient categories are remorse and resentment, remorse on 
the part of the agent and resentment on the part of his victim: we cannot and should not 
speak of guilt. The whole problem with ate, then, is dispelling remorse and resentment. 

10 Elsewhere the innocent bystander is affected, as in VI.356, vex’ äte quoted 
p. 273 below. Clearly Hector cannot be held responsible for Helen's or Paris' act. C£. also 
XXIV.28 and 23.223: 


inv & amv ob npsobev E® kykátðero vp 
Auypriv, & tic rpüra Kal ńuéac f«ero névBoc. 


Penelope is in no way responsible, but the név@oc affects her. These passages are clearly 
important for an understanding of the nature and meaning of ate. 
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Tpdac «ai Auktouc petexiabe, kai p&y' ddo8n 685 


výmoc ei 68 Érroc MnAniddao otAatev, 
At Gv bnéxovye kpa «akriv péAavoc Gavároro. 


The ate which had infected Achilles in book IX comes to roost on 
Patroclus (XVI.804-6): 


Abo 6& oi BWoNKa &va£& Aióc vidc "AnóXAuv. 
tov 6' dtn op&vac &lAe, AbBev 6' brid oaífó6ipia yvia, 805 
orf 6E racuv: ömÂev È yeráppevov GEE Soupi . 


Now a physical force the ate of IX has caused the "stupor" (Leat’s 
translation) of Patroclus in XVI. It is important to note at this juncture 
that it is the same ate: as with Meleager, the ate may have been another's, 
but it envelops the innocent as well. | 


1.6 Onecannot tell how much more damage would have been done as 
the result of Agamemnon’s aie had not Achilles and Agamemnon 
become reconciled in book XIX. They did, however, become reconciled, 
and both got their wish to return to battle. Agamemnon admitted to 
Achilles that he had been wrong in taking his girl, but it was not his 
fault (XIX.86-89): 


Kat TE LE veikeigoKkov: yw ©’ ook aitidc sip, 
GAAGd Zedc «ai Moipa xai rjepodgoiric 'Eptvóc, 
of Té po: eiv &yopfi ópeciv ÉuBaAov dypiov inv, 


gG »5 


"inan Ti Gt’ AyiAAfioc yepac abróc drmópuv. 


He elaborates on his helplessness before ate by telling the story of how 
even Zeus himself -was deceived in the case of the birth of Eurystheus 
. (X1X.91-132). After this long digression he finally returns to his theme 
and concludes his thesis on ate (XIX.134-38): 


Qc «ai éywv, Ste SF aŭte peyac kxopuDatoAoc “Extwp 

"Apyeiouc oAéKeoxkev Eni npúuvno! vésooty, 135 
od Suvdpnv AeAa0&00" Arne, f nodrov ddoGnv. 

&XA' tnei Gacdunyv Kat pev ppévac &&£eAeto Zevc, 

äp &08A0 dpéoa, Sópevaí T dnepsion’ dnoiwva: 


By this juncture Agamemnon is clear on a number of points: 1) his ate 
began with the taking of Briseis from Achilles (88-89); 2) the conse- 
- quence of his act was Achilles’ withdrawal and the Greek defeat; 3) he 
is ready—again, as he was in IX —to make amends.!! 


11 There is a difference—or rather a number of differences—between the situations 
of IX and XIX. Achilles was not ready to return in IX, but is ready now. He had wanted 
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1.7 Achilles 1s not interested in such, but after Odysseus intervenes to 
stop his headlong rush into battle, he finally accepts Agamemnon's 
apology and agrees that ate was involved (XIX.270-74):1? 


Zed rtárgp, 1) ueyáAag tac dv6psoo: 6160i00ar 270 
OOK Gv Ori note Qupóv évi orńĝeocow potov 

'Atpel6nc moive Siaynepéc, ob5& ke xobpnv 

yev Eyed Géxovtoc àuńxavoc: dAAÓ noli Zebdc 

Bed’ "Axaioiciv Bdvatov noAéeoot yevéoban. 


Ate is now banished, and the war can proceed to its natural conclusion 
without obstacles internal to the Greek force. While ate was on the 
scene a great deal of difficulty and suffering took place, but the outcome 
of the war was not affected. There is, however, every reason to believe 
that things would have been quite different 1f ate had not been dispelled. 
Ate entered the Iliad in book I and departed it in book XIX. We must 
now turn to an examination of its workings. 


* 


2.1 Book IX provides us with an account of how ate works and how it 
is to be cured. As a methodological matter we must at this point distin- 
guish between actor and situation, for if we do not, we cannot under- 
stand ate. There are to be sure actors who are responsible for various 
actions, but once the action has taken place a situation comes into 
being, and it is that situation with which one must deal. Typically 
such a situation is the relation between two characters. We must assume 
that once ate, however we finally want to define it, enters the scene, we 
are in an ate situation and remain in one until the problem is cleared 
up. In our case the situation begins in book I and is concluded only in 
book XIX. From Phoenix’s speech we learn that there are three situa- 
tions or states; 1) normal, whatever that may have been; 2) disruption, 
i.e., the ätn situation; 3) reconciliation, i.e., the Artaf situation. In the 
, Agamemnon to suffer but had not wanted to suffer himself—-vrymoc. One may if one 
wishes assign more noble motives for Achilles' action, but childish or rather petulant 
behavior is sufficiently often rewarded in literature and rather frequently in real life to 


absolve us of the need of seeking any other explanation. Homer again is shrewd in his 
psychological observations. 

1? It is crucial to note that though ate is involved, it appears rather as the symptom 
than the cause—the cause is always, save in the allegories of IX and XIX, some divinity. 
So here Zeus is responsible. 
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ideal case a disturbed circuit is restored to normal by the acceptance of 
the prayers: 


ain 


Normal 


E Arrat 


If, however, the reconciliation fails, the circuit is shorted, and disrup- 


tion remains: 
» 
/ m 


Normal 


AiTal 


Presumably another loop through the Artal is required to restore the 
normal order. 


2.2 In every ate situation there is an agent (A) and a patient (B). (A) 
does something which adversely affects (B). Sometimes (A) can get 
away with such an action, in which event there is no ate involved: 
whatever he attempted produced the desired results. Sometimes, though, 
the desired results are not produced and (B) reacts in an unfavorable 
way. Under these circumstances (A) may want to cure the disruption 
occasioned by his earlier action. Before he can do so, though, he must 
be clear that his own action caused the difficulty, and that he 1s respon- 
sible for it. This he can usually determine from an examination of the 
situation and (B)’s reaction to it. He will attempt a reconciliation and 
hence a restoration of the situation existing prior to his own ate by 
means of apology and other atonement. If he is successful in this, the 
ate situation will be cured, balance will be restored, and whatever was 
in train of happening can now happen. Unfortunately for (A), however, 
(B) is also an agent, and as such is free either to accept the recompense 
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or not. Should he choose to accept the apology, all 1s well; should he 
not, the ate situation remains, but now (B) is as responsible for its 
existence as was (À) who caused it in the first place. (B) had the oppor- 
tunity to bring the matter to an end and did not. 


2.3 For the purposes of this passage (and for Greek culture generally) 
the message 1s clear: if you have—for whatever reason—offended 
another, try to be reconciled with him. If he refuses, though you are not 
yet free of responsibility, the ate situation extends to the quondam 
victim as well. Conversely, and this is the point here, if you have been 
maltreated by another and he is ready to make amends, accept his 
amends (or else). Such a psycho-social arrangement clearly serves well 
in a society governed not by law as such but rather by relations of 
power and prestige. Phoenix illustrates his point with the story of 
Meleager (IX.529-99) who failed to accept the proffered recompense. 
Achilles of course does not accept the Prayers, and it 1s ate, now a 
physical force, which does in Patroklos in Book XVI. Ate has deprived 
Achilles of his friend Patroklos because he refused to accept Agamem- 
non’s offer. 


2.4 It matters little that Achilles is not guilty of an overt and more or 
less unprovoked offense as Agamemnon was: his unwillingness to 
accept recompense Is treated as being as serious as the original offense 
itself. The point of ate is that it constitutes a disruption, and society 
cannot tolerate such disruptions, particularly among its leaders. Pres- 
sure must be brought to bear on these leaders to accept recompense and 
so get on with the business at hand. Ate causes social disruption—in 
our case Achilles’ withdrawal from battle and the subsequent Greek 
defeat—and it must be rooted out like any other social evil. 


* 


3.1 The question, of course, is how to bring an ate situation to an 
end. The embassy in book IX in which Phoenix took part failed: 
Achilles refused the gifts and (as a result) suffered the death of Patroclus. 
After the latter’s death Achilles wants to return to the battle, and is now 
as eager as Agamemnon is to restore the situation to normal. Clearly 
Airaí are no longer at issue. If they were, then perhaps Achilles would 
have to offer them to Agamemnon. It is the goal of book XIX to banish 
ate, as Zeus did, and to restore the situation to normal. 
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3.2 "This is not, however, Achilles’ goal. He wants only to get back to 
battle and to march out immediately. He is perfectly willing to let 
bygones be bygones provided he can immediately take revenge on the 
lrojans and Hector. Agamemnon in his following speech reminds 
Achilles that ate had entered through his own actions and that he is 
willing to make the same amends now that he had offered in book IX. 
Achilles dismisses the offer without considering it because he 1s not at 
all interested in gifts or anything of the sort. Things might have been 
left at this point had Odysseus not intervened. He did intervene, how- 
ever, and urged Achilles to be patient. On the pretext of feeding the 
troops he proposes that a formal end be put to the disruptive situation 
(XIX.171-83): 


GAN’ Gye Aaóv pév ox&6aoov Kai Seinvov Gvwy61 

OrtAcoGar ta 68 Spa dva£& dvó6püv Ayapéuvwv 

olo&ru EC PEGONV åyopńv, iva navtec Ayao 

ódoOaApoioiv wo, ob 5è dpeoi ofjoiv tavOfic. 

Ouvuetw é toi ópkov Ev Apysíotciv dvaatac, 175 
uý riore rfjc evc EmBrpevan rj68 pryAvar 

ñ éus &orív, dva€, Ñ T dv6püv fj te yovauküv: 

Kai 68 ooi abtw Ovpdc Evi opsoiv TAaoc Eotw. 

advtap éneita oe aì evi KAioinc dpeodoBw 

meipn, tva ph m Sikne émbevec £xnoOa. 180 
Arpeión, od 6' Enerra Sixaidtepoc Kai én’ GAAu 

fooeat. ob uèv yáp tt vepecontov BamAja 

&v6p' adnapéooacbai, Ste tic mpdtepoc xaAermvp. 


Odysseus knew that ate had entered the scene on a formal occasion, an 
assembly, (cf. XIX.88) and realized that it had to be dispelled in a 
formal way now on another formal occasion. Otherwise (we are free to 
imagine) there might have been a residual, lingering resentment (cf. 
Iliad 1.80-83) on either side which could cause the problem to erupt 
again at a later date. The gifts are brought forward for all to see, anda 
formal ceremony takes place. Talthybius brings a boar and Agamem- 
non makes a formal oath that he has not touched Briseis (XIX.258-63).15 


1 Tt may be ungenerous to suspect that Agamemnon is lying about not having ` 
touched Briseis. In fact 1t matters little whether he did or not: his formal renunciation of 
her involves also a statement that he did not use her as wife or concubine. His statement 
is (at least) the equivalent of an annulment of a marriage even after children have been 
born. On the other hand he may never have touched her because that was not really the 
point of having her. 
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He then cut out the boar's stomach and Talthybius cast it into the sea.!* 
Achilles in his turn swore an oath (as it were), and formally accepted 
Agamemnon’s account of the episode (XIX.270-75 quoted at 1.7 above). 


3.3 The cure of an ate situation is an apology formally given and 
formally accepted. In this instance it involves an oath, a sacrifice and 
the formal acceptance of the oath. All agree that Agamemnon was in 
the wrong, that he was not responsible for his actions, and that the 
incident can now be considered closed. The social utility of ate and its 
divine causation is quite clear from this passage; one can admit to 
having acted counter to what is best for all without losing face, an 
important or vital consideration in any culture, but particularly 
important in one in which psychological motivation was poorly 
understood and in which political power rested in generally agreed 
upon superiority. It also more importantly provides a mechanism for 
reconciliation of opposing parties in a common endeavor. One can 
isolate a state which both parties can accept as plausible and then 
attribute that state to external causation. Without ate it might have 
been difficult to specify the offense and the relation between the parties. 
E. R. Dodds has commented on this aspect of things, entitling his first 
chapter ““Agamemnon’s Apology,” and his entire book is in some ways 
an extended commentary on Agamemnon’s speech in book XIX. He is 
right to stress the social utility of a notion like ate, but its social utility 
does not exhaust its importance. 


* * 


14 The boar here represents ate and Talthybius is acting as Zeus did when he cast 
ate out of heaven. The boar also provides a connection with the story of Meleager and 
the Calydonian boar in book IX. The important thing is to be rid of ate so that things can 
proceed. 

15 Dodds (3-5) is good on pointing out that guilt is not relevant to Homer and 
Agamemnon but that responsibility is. He is helpful also in observing that all Homer's 
hearers agree on Agamemnon’s interpretation of affairs. He is wrong, however, when he 
includes "all instances of nonalcoholic ate in Homer under the head of . . . ‘psychic 
intervention'." Here he trips over Homeric psychology which posits as a fact gods and 
divine intervention and requires divinity in every complete individual. Dodds main- 
tains— incorrectly (10)— that there is a "sharp line which separates humanity from divin- 
ity." In fact the divine is always part of Homeric man's psychology. Dodds is wrong also 
(17) in speaking of “shame”: “And we may guess that the notion of ate served a similar 
purpose for Homeric man by enabling him in all good faith to project on to an external 
power his unbearable feelings of shame." What shame? 
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4.1 The psychological aspects of ate are equally important, and here 
we must examine the concept as it exists within an individual and not 
as it develops over time 1n a social situation. In order to get at the basic 
nature of the concept we will want to know who was affected, why, and 
in what way. As we did with the social situation (2.1 above) we will 
analyze accounts of ate into their component parts, not all of which 
need be present explicitly on any given occasion. The components are: 
cause (if given or inferable from the context), locus of the action (gen- 
erally the actor or agent), the act, the result of the act (or the reaction), 
and finally the consequences of the act as perceived either by the actor 
or by another.!* In all cases we must allow for the speaker's ignorance 
or inability to see the true situation, and even for his deliberate misin- 
terpretation of affairs. 


4.2 I begin with the three occurrences of ate in book XVI. In line 274 
Patroclus accurately analyzes the problem the Achaeans face. They are 
in trouble because Achilles is absent from the battle, and his absence is 
in turn due to Agamemnon’s slighting him earlier on. Agamemnon is 
the actor, the act is slighting Achilles, the reaction is Achilles' with- 
drawl from battle, and the result is the Achaeans' difficulties. Patroclus 
does not state or does not know what caused Agamemnon to act as he 
did: 


Cause Áctor Act Reaction Consequence 
? Agamemnon Slighted Achilles Achaeans 
Achilles withdraws in trouble 


4.3 Lines 685 and 805 describe the death of Patroclus. Though Patro- 
clus is correct in his analysis of the situation (274), he fails to compre- 
hend that he is intervening in an ate situation which cannot be cured 
by his (or anyone else's) intervention. Hence he goes into battle. Ate 
catches up with him since he does not stay within the boundaries 
Achilles established for him and is killed. The ate which did him in is 
the same ate which Achilles had acquired because he had failed to 
listen to Agamemnon and accept his gifts. In the first of the two pas- 


‘6 A similar tabular arrangement is adopted by J. Mattes, Der Wahnsinn im griech- 
ischen Mythos und in der Dichtung bis zum Drama der fünften Jahrhunderts (Heidelberg 
1970) 26-30. There are similarities between ate and mania: cf. Odyssey 21.297-98 and 
Mattes 7. In fact, though, the connection is indirect, being mediated by oinos. 
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sages (684-91) the poet comments on Patroclus’ folly (685/6: xai péy’ 
aao8n/vyAnioc) in not heeding Achilles’ advice. The scheme here is: 


Cause Actor Act Resuli Consequence 
Zeus Patroclus — disobeys Achilles dies — 


We know, however, that Patroclus' ate is not his own really, though it 
is he that suffers in book XVI; that he acts as an agent or surrogate of 
Achilles' ate; and that the consequences of his act are worked out on 
Achilles rather than on himself. In 805 ate is the agent, Achilles’ ate 
that 1s, when it seizes Patroclus' wits and causes him to stand amazed 
and defenseless, schema: 


Cause Actor Act Result Consequence 
ate ate Stuns Patroclus He dies Achilles mourns 


The ate in this book is Achilles’ throughout. His refusal to accept 
Agamemnon’s proposal in IX and his foolishness in sending Patroclus 
to his certain death in battle and his grief at having done so (XVIII.23 ff.) 
all constitute his ate. 


4.4 Agamemnon 's ate is attributed to Zeus as the cause, though we 
have no direct evidence that he 1s correct in this. It consisted in or 
resulted from his failing to honor Achilles (1.412, XIX.88, 270), who in 
turn withdrew from battle with the consequence that the Achaeans 
were driven back (L412, IX.119, XVI.274, XIX.270). Agamemnon is 
unable to do anything about the Achaeans' plight, regrets it, and 
endeavors to make amends in accordance with the plan outlined in 
book IX. Agamemnon has done something which has produced a con- 
sequence which he did not anticipate and now regrets. Had the conse- 
quence not ensued, he would not have regretted his act and would not 
have been involved in an ate situation. Why did he do it? The answer 
we have is that Zeus caused him to act in this way (in company with 
Moipa and 'Epivóc): 


Cause Actor Action Reaction Consequence 

Zeóc Agamemnon  slights Achilles Achilles a) Achaeans 
Moipa withdraws in trouble 
'Epivóq 


b) Agamemnon 
troubled 
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Agamemnon attributes his action to Zeus. Our psychology does not 
contain a Zeus, and we are apt positivistically to hold that the essence 
of an ate situation is an act followed by regret for that act.!? 


4.5 Wecan therefore remove causation from the definition of ate. One 
knows that cowardice causes fear, and that póßog is responsible for 
oópoc in Greek with no further agency required.!? Similarly Gtn causes 
atn. With cause removed we can focus on the act and its consequences 
for the actor or for another. For Agamemnon the act was insulting 
Achilles and the consequence his regret for it, a regret forced upon him 
by Achilles’ withdrawal from the battle and the Greeks’ subsequent 
defeat. The act is itself ate, as Achilles had so shrewdly observed (1.412): 


ñv &rnv, 6 T’ dpiotov Ayaidy obdév Eteice! 
That the consequences of an act are also ate is proved by X XIV.480-82: 


we 6' ór dv av&p’ dr rokivr) AGBn, óc T Evi ráron 480 
gata katakteivac GAAwv &Ctkero Ofjnov, 
avipoc èc doveiobt, Báußoc 6’ Eyer cicopdwvtac. 


This passage clearly shows that ate comes upon the man after he has 
slain another, and no amount of comment (cf. Leaf ad loc.) will change 
this fact. Ate was the regret (remorse, grief) for the act which was 
psychologically part of the act though temporally subsequent to it. 
The man in Iliad XXIV regretted what he had done, but in no way does 
he (there) ask why he did it. He knows he did wrong, probably in the 
same way that Phoenix learned of his error in book IX.470ff.—from the 
reactions of others. So, too, with Agamemnon, who was told (IX.115-16, 
XIX.85-86) that he had been deluded. 


4.6 We tend always to look for a cause, for a reason, as did the Greeks 
later on at least, but Homeric heroes sought for the cause (1f at all) only 
after they had determined that they or another was in an ate situation.!? 
Frequently they found the cause to be ate itself (II.111) or Zeus and 
others (XIX.87). Search for causation is psychologically and logically 


Many passages in the poems indicate that regret, remorse or pain is part of ate: 
VI.356, XXIV 28, 480; 4.261, 11.60, 14.232, 23.224. 

18 Indeed, this is the meaning of personification—taking the act (or state) and 
making it also the cause of the state. Or, put grammatically, placing in subject position 
what should be the object or the instrument of the action. Cf. Stallmach 88 n. 160. 

19 Cf. Stallmach 30: “Im Gegenteil, erst daran, dass er "Schaden" als Ergebnis 
seines Handelns erlebt, wird ihm klar, dass er sich verschuldet haben muss.” Stallmach's 
observation is the most important remark in his work and has certainlv been influential 
in my own thinking about ate. 
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secondary to the perception of the consequences of an act and a fortiori 
to the act itself. We tend to focus on the cause and then on the act and 
its result; the Greeks looked at the consequences and derived the act 
from them. Act and consequence were both ate: the cause of the act, if 
sought, was found in divine intervention. We can now see that LSJ 
definitions are inaccurate in that they focus on purely intellectual or 
moral aspects of Gtn and do not regard it rather as a social transaction 
and a psychological nexus. In turn they assume that it 1s a sign of 
primitiveness of thought and take it as a sort of quaint given of Greek 
culture. 


4,7 It may be possible to penetrate behind the incipient intellectualism 
of Greek culture and see what physical or physiological basis the notion 
may originally have had. We know that mental and emotional actions 
and reactions were in earliest times conceived of as physical transac- 
tions. Thus in Iliad 1.55 Hera physically placed on Achilles’ midriff the 
idea of calling an assembly. The midriff, or $p&vec, was to Homer or 
his predecessors the actual location of thought and feeling, as the heart 
was later on to almost all Greeks save Plato and a few others who held 
out for the head. The reason is simple: one feels emotions either in a 
constriction of the diaphragm or a weight on the chest or in the beating 
of the heart. 'Atn, then, should be some sort of feeling in the first 
instance before it became an abstraction, and it should have had a 
physical cause. What kind of feeling, though, and caused by what? 


4.8 Though generally one is in the habit of treating ate as the cause or 
instigator of an ill-advised act, this 1s emphatically not the case. It is 
quite clear from the Ilzad that the feeling is one of regret or remorse for 
an act which turned out badly, the kind of feeling that causes one to 
ask: why did I go and do that? The Iliad's answer generally to this 
question is that a god is reponsible (Zeus in II.111 and elsewhere, as 
well as other gods), but one can easily see that though the gods are 
thought of as being responsible for the act, they are only indirectly 
responsible for the ate which follows the act. In our own psychology 
ate is the remorse which follows upon some misguided act, and we are 
not apt to speculate seriously on the cause of the act. The Greeks found 
the gods to be the cause of misguided actions (as of so much else) and 
hence by indirection of ate. In some cases or perhaps in all the act 
which causes the remorse is an omission, a failure to honor a mortal 
(1.412) or a god (IX.508, and cf. the judgment of Paris). Ate, when 
localized, is to be found in the ppévec ‘the midriff’ or ‘the mind’ (IX.119, 
XVI.805, XIX.88) and it is the @pévec that are removed when one acts 
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in such a way as to produce ate. Elsewhere Homer locates ate in the 
Oupóc or spirit (IX.533) and the spirit in turn clouds the mind (vóoc) 
and makes it unable to recognize the true situation (X.391, IX.533). Ate 
is, in a word, remorse or regret and follows an act—it does not cause it. 
It 1s also the resentment one feels when wronged by another. When 
resentment Is not assuaged—as in book IX —and 1s prolonged unneces- 
sarily, it can then occasion remorse when the victim finds that he was 
wrong not to accept proffered amends. 


* 


5.1 All of this is quite intellectual and characteristic of the Iliad. Ate 
affects only important people—hence it is Zeus that sends it—and it 
affects their minds. In the Odyssey, ate is less frequent, and in part at 
least has different causes. The longest and most interest-ng discussion 
of the term in the Odyssey is in the speech of Antinoos :n 21.288-310. 
The suitors have all just failed to string the bow, and Odysseus proposes 
that they allow him to try. Antinoos threatens the beggar with trouble 
if he should attempt—in his drunkenness—to string the bow (21.293- 
04): 


olvóc oe tpe! pedin6rjc, Sc te Kal GAAOvC 

BAárrrei, Oc Gv mv xav6ov An und’ aopa nivn. 

olvoc xai Kévraupov, ayaxAvtov Ebpvutiwva, 295 
Gao’ évi peydow peyabopov Meipi8doi0, 

èc AariBac EAG6v8" ó 6' Enel ppévac dacev divw, 

paivopevoc KÓK” EpeEe 6óyuov Kata TMeipi8do10° 

ñpwac & dxoc se, SEK npoOópov 6& Obpate 

EAKOV avaigavtec, dr’ obata vrAéi KAAKG 300 
pivac T dpyoavtec: 6 68 opeciv foiw dacBeic 

iev fjv dtnv óx&uv deoippovi Bop. 

ÈE oŭ Kevraópoiai kai dv6páot vetkoc étby6n, 

of 6' abrió) npwtw xaxóv eópero olvoflapsíuv. 


5.2 From this passage we learn that ate can come from wine alone, 
that it need not be sent by a god, and that once again it attacks the 
opévec (sense) and 0upóg (spirit). The regrettable act here is nothing so 
intellectual as slighting a colleague, but rather involves getting drunk 
and essentially running amok. Other Odyssey passages zllow the gods 
to send ate, but for the most part the act to be regretted was caused by 
wine (21.288 ff., 11.61) or falling asleep at the wrong time (11.61, 10.68). 
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The Odyssey is thus more physical than the Iliad, and allows physical 
substances to affect the physical body in the area of the epigastrium 
without divine interference.*® 


5.3 Stripped of divine motivation ate turns out to be the result of an 
act or an overindulgence that affects the dpévec, the area affected also 
by other physical manifestations of emotion; and one infers ate from a 
later feeling of physical or mental pain. Ate is that awful feeling of 
doom one has when one realizes that one has overindulged or made a 
. considerable error. By extension it then comes to denote the act which 
occasioned the feeling and (sometimes) the cause of that act. We may 
therefore assign a nexus of meaning to ate: 'remorse for overindulgence, 
pain from overindulgence' such as a hangover, or simply 'overindul- 
gence' itself; and by extension—since the connection is the remorse or 
pain one feels for an act—'remorse for an act' or simply 'an act' (which 
turned out badly). Delusion is an interpretation the actor places on his 
act, not a part of the meaning of ate. 


5.4 The verb daw, then, should mean something like 'overindulge 
(and regret it)’ or ‘cause to overindulge, stuff.’ Evidence for such a 
meaning comes from the Odyssey: 


11.61 o£ ue 6aípovoc alca kakt Kai dO£odparog oivoc. 
21.2906 Gao’ &vi peyápuo yueyaOopov ITeipitóoto 


both of which in effect mean ‘he overindulged in wine.’ To these can be 
added: 
10.68 daoav p’ Érapoí te Kaxoi, npdc rotoi te brrvoc 


in which sleep is an agent, and which really means ‘I fell asleep at the 
wrong time, indulged in sleep.’ We may recall that sleep was involved 


2 The Iliad may not always have been so intellectual. There is an epic line twice 
cited in ancient sources which does not appear in our vulgate: 


?» 


Tj olivy ug£O ov Fp’ EBAawav Beoi abrot. 


This line follows: 


IX.119 ppeoi AeoyaAénot rigicaq 
GAA’ énet dacdynv 
XIX.137 Kai uev dpévac Efesto fCeóc, 


and indicates that wine could cause ate in the Ziad tradition as well. 
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also in the Elpenor episode.?! It is difficult to assign a translation to the 
verb that will do in these cases, but in all of them the subject overin- 
dulged in something and came to regret it. The cause of his overindul- 
gence is assigned to wine or a god or one's comrades, but the physical 
fact is that in all cases the agent regrets his overindulgence in 
something.?? 


6.1 I now propose to provide additional evidence that ate means 
‘overindulgence’: it will be of various sorts. There are traces of this 
meaning in Greek authors later than Homer. In Hesiod's Works and 
Days (230-31) hunger 1s opposed to ate, and both are in turn opposed to 
apportioning things in abundance: 


ob6é not’ iGv6ík«poi pet’ dv6páoi Aipoc órmbet 
où’ dtn, Paring 68 ueunAóra Épya vépovtat. 


Interpretation of this passage has proved difficult,? but the difficulties 
vanish if one translates as ‘satiety’ or ‘being stuffed.’ Interpretation of 
these lines is indicated by Heracleitus who twice opposes Aipdc to 
KOpoc. His fragment 111 is clearest in this regard:? 


vobaoc úyieinv &notnoev 66, kakòv dayabdv, 
Aiuuóc KÓpov, Kdpatoc drváriavotv. 


Herodotus also supports the interpretation in that he provides an actual 
description of what happens when hunger drives one to overindulgence. 
In 8.117 the army of Xerxes has just escaped the Greeks and crossed 
over into Asia Minor at Abydos. After numerous bad gastronomic 
experiences in Greece (8.115), they finally find enough to eat and drink: 


21 Sleep is also very much a part of Agamemnon's story as well, in that it was in a 
dream that he conceived the idea of attacking Troy in Iliad II. And it is Sleep who 
demands an dáarov oath (XIV.271). 

?? One will recall that Agamemnon also had overindulged, or at least was filled 
up, in I,103~4, this time with meneos. 

23M. L. West (Hesiod: Works and Days [Oxford 1978]) ad 281: '"Atn: a vague 
word, perhaps referring here to spoilage of crops (e.g. by rust) as distinct from their 
failure, or else corresponding to the Aotuóc of 243." 

21 Cf. also Fr. 67: 60866... KGpoc Atpdéc, GAAoobtat 65 Skwonep «Tp», ónórav 
cvy 9udpaoiv, dvopdTeta: kaf 65ovriv &xáorov. 
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évOaita 6t xarexóysvotr orría [te] rrA&o f] Kat’ 660v EAGyyavov, obdéva Te 
xóoyov EunmAduevoi kai “aTa petaBbdAAovtec driéQvrokov vob orparoó 
ToD TIEPIEÓVTOG TIOAAOT. 


The hunger of 8.115 (tata 6' &riofíeov orió Mpoð) is replaced by satiety, 
and many of the army die. 


6.2 Panyassis, an epic poet of ca. 480 B.c., twice refers to drinking too 
much as ät, and introduces with it also the notion of bBpic which 
must mean something like 'overreaching' or 'greed' (Fr. 13.7-9 Kinkel): 


GAA’ Ste TIG polpne vprrátngc Mpdc uérpov &Aaovot 
Tivwv GBAgpéwe, tote 5’ “YBpioc aioa «ai äte 
yivetai Goyaaéa, kakà 6’ dvOpwnoiow ónátg. 


And again in Fr. 14.1, 5-6: 


oivoc 6& Ovnroio: Gedy rrápa SHpov potov . . . 

TUVÓLEVOG KATA peTpov, OTE uérpov 68 xepetuv. 

Å Yap oi dtc te xai BBpioc alo’ Gp’ órmóei. 
If one overindulges, or drinks beyond the proper measure, then the 
measure or share of &tn and bBpic follows. 


6.3 Pindar in OL. 1.55ff. in referring to Tantalus remarks that he 
could not digest his good fortune, but with satiety (koros this time) he 
received excessive ate (Ol. 1.55 ff. Snell?): 


GAAG yap xararnéipat 
uéyav OABov oùk E6uvd08n, xópu 6' EAev 
dtav bnéponAov, &v tor rratr)p nep 
KOELAGE kaprepóv adbT® AfBov. 


One will note that ate comes after the act and is 1n the form of a stone 
hung over him—a reminder or a symbol of his regret. Further we recall 
that trouble began earlier at a banquet (36ff.), at which one will, if one 
follows Panyassis, be moderate. Again in P. 2.25ff. Pindar remarks of 
the other great sinner Ixion, who in his crazed mind lusted after Hera, 
that hybris roused him to arrogant ate: 


£uaOs 6è cadgéc. ebpevéco! yàp napd Kpoví6atq 

yAuKbv éAwv Biotov, uakpóv oby brépetvev GA- 
Bov, paivopéevaic ópaoiv 

“Hpac ór' &páooaro, tav /Móc edbvai Aáxov 

ToAvyaGéec’ GAAG viv Üfpic elc duárav óniepápavov 

Gpotev: taxa 68 rraQdüv &orkór' àvůp 

EGaiperov ÉAe nóxBov. 
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In Ol. 13.10 we learn that hybris is the mother of koros ‘satiety,’ from 
which we can infer a Pindaric nexus of hybris leading to &oros leading 
to ate. Koros indeed seems to have replaced ate later on when the latter 
came to mean ‘delusion’ or ‘doom.’ The two words are combined in the 
phrase ‘insatiable surfeit,’ PMG 978:?5 


TOV GKOPECTOV GudTaV 


6.4 Other passages from later times could be adduced as well to 
strengthen the hypothesis that dtn originally meant ‘surfeit’ or ‘satiety’ 
or ‘upset.’ At this point, though, I shall present several informal indi- 
cations from later sources that gastric disturbances can cause upset and 
feeling of regret. The evidence stems from later stages of Greek, up to 
and including modern Greek, and has to do primarily with the charac- 
ter Ephialtes, a figure of Greek legend. Andreas Karkavitsas?’ in his 
novel The Beggar writes: “All floated rudderless in a sea of despair and 
grief. They had something uneasy inside themselves, something treach- 
erous stalked among them. Ephialtes unsubdued lodged in their spirit 
and forced it to long for things indistinct and yet irreconcilable with 
their life and its mission." Demetrakos?? in his lexicon records of Ephi- 
altes that it denotes anything which oppressively affects the mind; or a 
digestive disorder which brings unpleasant dreams and a feeling of 
ill-being in sleep. Eustathius in his commentary on the Iliad (561.10) 
under Ephialtes also records that it was said of a stomach disorder. 
J. Lawson in his Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion 
(Cambridge 1910) 21 n.2 states: “A nightmare and the sense of physical 
oppression which often accompanies it are not traced to so vulgar a 


25 B, L. Gildersleeve, Pindar: the Olympian and Pythian Odes (New York 1885) 
229-30 is good on this. “Theognis reverses the genealogy, v. 153: tikte roi KOpoc Of)piv 
ótav KaKg óABoc &nnrai, but that makes little difference, as, according to Greek custom, 
grandmother and granddaughter often bore the same name. It is a mere matter of “Y Bpis- 
Kópoq- YB8pic." On hybris cf. Ann Michelini's interesting article '"YBpoiz and Plants," 
HSCP 82 (1978) 35-44. 

26 Poetae Melici Graeci (Ed. D. L. Page [Oxford 1962]: 


Mera yap TO à dwvrjevtoc &rrayogévoo 
npootiĝera: AloAikdic TÒ Ü, ÙG... Gdtav, trv 
BAáßnv, Kai 
TÒV GkOopectov audtav' 


27 P. D. Mastrodemetres, O Zetianos tou Karkavitsa 218-19 (2nd Ed., Athens 1982). 
My translation of Karkavitsas’ novel will appear shortly as: A. Karkavitsas, The Beggar 
(New York, Caratzas, 1982). 

?3 D, Demetrakos, Mega Lexikon les Hellenikes Glosses (Athens 1953). 
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cause as a heavy supper, but are dignified as the work of a malicious 
being named Vrahnas, who in the dead of night delights to seat himself 
on the chest of some sleeper, and by his weight produces an unpleasant 
feeling of congestion." Vrahnas and Ephialtes have the same properties. 
Hippocrates noted the same phenomenon in his Regimen IV.93: ó«óoa 
6&8 àAAÓónopóa ovara datvetat &v rotoi Orrvoici Kai oopet Tov ávOpu- 
TIOV, OITiwy GouvNn8wv onpatver mMAnopovriv. . . .28° It seems from these 
passages that there is a connection between nightmares and overeating 
and in turn with mental anguish. One thinks again of Agamemnon 
and his dream in book II of the Zlzad. 


6.5 Adjectives descriptive of ate indicate that it shares characteristics 
with Vrahnas. 'Aypiov (XIX.88) is really not diagnostic of anything, 
and Avyprv ‘baneful’ (23.223), though appropriate, is not specific 
enough to warrant inclusion as evidence. Nor indeed would be Bapein 
(11.111, IX.18, 15.223), were it not for the idea of weight on one's chest 
(or mind) which is characterisitc also of Vrahnas. Book XXIV .480 (dis- 
cussed at 4.5 above) qualifies ate as rtuxivrj. LSJ s.v. IV give a definition 
specifically designed for this word and two other Homeric usages: 
"generally, strong of its kind, sore, excessive.” The other definitions of 
the word which are generally valid for Homer are “I of a thing with 
reference to the close union of its parts, close, firm, solid," and “II of 
the parts of a thing, close-packed, crowded." There is no need for a 
separate definition IV: ruxivr| fits well with an idea of “close-packed” 
or "firm," as with rtukivóv Aéxoc "well-stuffed bed" in IX.621. I Tokivr 
&tr is therefore a sort of intensive redundance: "well-stuffed surfeit.” 


* 
* * 


7.1 I have yet to speak of form.?? The root of &tn and ddw has to be 
abstracted from attested forms since no canonical present stem appears. 
In spite of the diversity, however, there is no question that all forms 
derive from da-. The forms are: 


28* Professor Clay points to Republic 571 C in which Plato speaks of the wild 
portion of the soul, filled with food and drink, dominating during sleep (at least in some 
souls). 

#9 Hansjakob Seiler, “Homerisch ddopat und &tn in Sprachgeschichte und Wort- 
bedeutung 409-17 (= Festschrift Albert Debrunner [Bern 1954]) has the fullest and best 
discussion of forms of ate. One will consult also his article in Lexikon des frühgriechi- 
schen Epos (Ed. B. Snell and H. Erbse, 1955 ff.) 9-12. 
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D V &m (frequent) 
OE (11.61) 
oaro (XIX.95) 
2) VV ddoac (VIII.237) 
ágoíopuv (XXIII.608, 20.183, 21.302) 
cEoIppoavvyjo1 (15.470) 
3) VV  dàáo0n(v) (XIX.136,XV1.685, XIX.113, 4.503, 509, 
21.301) 
dácaro (1X.537) 
Arati (XIX.91-129) 
4) VV dao’ (21.296) 
qgacev (21.297) 
daodunv (1X.116, 119, XIX.187) 
adaroc (21.91, 22.5) 
5) VV ddo8n (h. Cer. 246) 
aav (10.68) 
dáoatro (X1.340) 
adatoc (XIV.271) 


7.2 These classes can be reduced in number. In the first place it seems 
clear that (1) is merely a contracted version of one of the other classes 
and is to be merged into a disyllabic base, which one we cannot tell a 
priori. (3) can be merged with (2) because a) there is no particular 
reason to feel that the second -a- of ddo8nv is long by nature; b) dacato 
can just as easily represent *d&táooaro as dGoato;?° and c) dGtan, if not 
artificial, must be a contract verb from *ddetat: all forms of (3) belong 
in (2). In class (4) the initial long vowel can be explained in the first 
three cases as the syllabic augment. In the fourth the second vowel is 
lengthened as regularly in a compound, though the compound itself is 
irregular. Clearly the verbal forms of (5) are all augmented and the 
sigmatic forms should be regarded as being from original -ss-. ‘The root 
was Ga-, or perhaps de-, if we follow the lead of áeotiopuov.?! 


7.3 We require a verb meaning 'sate' or 'stuff' with a phonological 
shape conformable with or derivable from åa- (de-). du (C) is glossed 


3 In fact the form with -go- is to be recommended both because of ado06n and 
because &tácato would require the assumption either that /a:/ did not pass to /e:/ in this 
word (for some reason) or that the second -a- is metrically lengthened on some analogy 
or other. (cf. my Metrical Lengthening in Homer » Incunabula Graeca 35 [Rome 1969]). 
The only analogical change conceivable is that of -o- to -oa-.-. 

51On this form cf. Mette LfgE 4-5 s.v. dacippwv. The original meaning of this 
word will have been ‘having a stuffed priv, and will be a representation in compound 
form of a sentence *ppévac drat or *bpriv ra, and will be the result of *ditn $pévac 
AapBdave: (cf. XVI.805). 
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by LSJ as “satiate,” "but, II. mostly intr., take one's fill of a thing." 
The verb in Homer (and it is epic only) always has a long initial 
syllable, and hence always falls into class (1) as established for ate: 


EIV XI.818 
gon XVIII.281 
doar IX.489 
Goat (frequent) 
dpEevat XXI.70*? 
daeo8e XXIV.717 
dcaoó0e XIX.307 
[Écptev XIX.402]55 


The identification proposed here of Gw and daw is not generally made 
both because the semantic equivalence has not been heretofore estab- 
lished and because scholars are in the habit of deriving the verbs from 
different underlying shapes: åw is thought to come from an *awa-, 
while dw is derived from an Indo-European root *sá- : sə- (*seH, : 
*sH,).24 Of this latter root the strong form with the long vowel is 
thought to occur in doa, while the weaker form with schwa is to be 
found in datoc ‘insatiable,’ < *nsatos, nv < *sad- ‘to one's fill’ and 
Latin satis ‘enough.’ It is, however, quite unlikely that doa derives 
from *sà-. Though one can avoid the problem of psilosis on the grounds 
of an Ionic epic tradition, one cannot so avoid the problem of the 
long vowel. /a:/ >/e:/ in Ionic, and one cannot get around this fact: 
one would expect eta in all forms of the verb. It must be that /a:/ 
derives from da or de- (áa- or áe-), and that the form of the present must 


3? On dpevai cf. T, Rüsing in Glotta 40 (1962) 162-64 and LfgE 627-29. Rüsing 
takes the form to be an aorist (and not a present) of the type ÉjOnv. 

33 Ewpev, if connected with doa, must be an aorist subjunctive like otéwypev, etc. 
(cf. Leaf ad loc.), and must in turn point to an earlier *áoyev or *Gwyev of which it is the 
metathesized variant (perhaps, but not necessarily, via *rjopev). The form causes difficul- 
ties on any assumption, but if we wish to connect it with dw, *ááoysv >*Gopev > éwpyev 
is not impossible. We need only invoke the analogy (e.g.) of the masculine genitive 
singular of à-stems which displays a relation -ão ~ew. 

34 Cf. H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg 1960-72) 159 
and P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 1968-80) 
121-22. 

55 One will compare in this regard K. Meister's Die Homerische Kunstsprache 
(Leipzig 1921; repr. Darmstadt 1966) 209 ff. and 225-26, and P. Chantraine, Grammaire 
homérique | (Paris 1948) 184-88. i 
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be reconstructed as Gdw: the semantic side of the equation has been 
argued above.*§ 


7.4 There is, however, still the problem of the short vowel in Gatoc 
(&roc). This adjective is generally assumed to be a negative compound 
containing the -to participle of dw in the root-form *sa- with the mean- 
ing 'insatiable' or some such. There is the formal difficulty that one 
might rather expect *dvatoc but that can be set aside as not compell- 
ing.?? Furthermore the semantic interpretation seems unassailable since 
Ares (V.388, 863, VII.203) and Achilles (XIII.746) can properly be des- 
cribed as ‘insatiable for war’ (toc mogno), and Hector (XX1.218) as 
‘insatiable for battle,’ and Odysseus (X1.430, 13.293) as ‘insatiable of 
wiles,’ though this last is stretching things a bit. Insatiability 1s indeed 
a human characteristic and one to which the Greeks called attention. 
They also called attention to overindulgence and warned against it and 
its consequences. I suggest that Gatoc means ‘stuffed with’ or something 
of the sort: one who is ‘insatiable for war’ is so not because he has not 
already partaken of war but because he has. One cannot be blood-thirsty 
unless one has tasted blood. daroc, then, derives directly from åáw and 
means (or meant originally) ‘stuffed,’ or in the case in point, ‘overfull 
with war.’ Excess implies desire for more: tikte! KOpoc Ofpiv.?? 


7.5 The true negative prefix of Gdw (or Gw) is of course Gdatoc, twice 
used of GeBAoc (21.91, 22.5) with a short penult, and once (XIV.271) of 
the waters of Styx, this time with a long penult. There is no agreement 
on the exact meaning to be assigned in any of these passages, and I have 
no good suggestions. A meaning derivative of ‘remorse’ or of 'sating' 
seems to me as likely as any of those proposed. That dtn is connected in 


36 Hesiod (Scutum 101) has Gata thus proving the disyllabic origin of the verb. Cf. 
Hes. årar nAnpobran. 

37 If the verb once began with the rough breathing, then one might expect the form 
à- of the negative prefix. Cf. A. C. Moorhouse, Studies in the Greek Negative (Cardiff 
1959) 15 ff, and M. Lejeune, Rev. de phil. 32 (1968) 198-205. 

s8 The position of the accent causes difficulty for my argument, and one cannot 
deny that my reasoning would lead one to expect *dtéc. tipotoc, however, is a possible 
parallel, and it may be that the irregular accent caused reinterpretation as a negative 
compound. The compound, éxópnroG used of war and battle in the Iliad (VII.117, 
X11.355, XIIL.621, 639, XIV.479, XX.2), argues strongly for the interpretation ‘insatiable’ 
or some such. Support for my derivation comes from Hesiod's Scutum 101 (of Ares): 


7| ur|v kai xparepóg nep ew data MOAEpOIO 


in a passage which contains both Grov rtoAépotro (59) and fjv dtnv óx&uv (93). Clearly the 
words are connected in the poet's mind, and clearly also Groc noAgéporo refers to one who 
datai moAéporo rather than to one who does not. Gatoc must mean ‘stuffed with’ rather 
than 'insatiable for.' 
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some way seems assured both by the fact that an cath is involved (as in 
XIX.113), and that it is Sleep who demands the oath, sleep which 
figures frequently in Gtn situations.?? 


7.6 The system of derivatives of ddw ‘sate’ is built on a root aa- (or 
ae-). To this root are added the thematic vowel (in áárau, -(o)o- (in 
doat), and -t- (in Gtn and Gtoc). There is nothing very strange about 
any of this, but one notices that dtoc and dtn would seem to be the 
masculine and feminine respectively of the -to participle of aa-. But dt) 
in Homer and in Greek generally is a noun and not an adjective. The 
question is: if tr is a noun derived from an adjective, what can have 
been the noun which it once modified? One cannot know, but taking 
my lead from Panyassis (6.2 above), I would suggest that it was poipa or 
alca, and we would then have the syntagms (e.g.): 


1) doa: dv6pa atpatoc (cf. V.289) 
2) dvnp dtoc noAéporo (XIII.746) 


3) * uoipa & ù LP : 
) Pas tn otvoro (cf. Panyassis) 


That is to say that the verb required the genitive to complete its mean- 
ing, both as a finite form and in the -tọ participle. An excessive amount 
of wine would be a portion (share, lot) filled with or sated with wine. 
In the course of time, as happens in such cases, the noun came to be 
omitted, and the old adjective assumed the functions of a noun.*? 


7.7 A single root will do for all these verbs and forms of verbs, and 
that foot is &a- with a meaning of 'sate' or 'stuff.' Because of other 
forms attested later on, we are led to posit a digamma originally, and 
thus for earlier stages of Greek a root *awa- (or *awe-). This is of course 
the root one establishes for ate anyway, and our only innovation is to 
attach to it the verb dw as well. *4wa- has no cognates outside of Greek, 


*? Dawe (above n. 1) 103 n. 27 accepts the ancient gloss dvapdptntoc ‘infallible.’ 
Cf. also A. C. Moorhouse CQ 11 (1961) 10-17 and L. Deroy, Kadmos 14 (1975) 112-16. 
Professor Clay (per lit.) suggests that Odysseus’ use of the verb éxtetéAgotat in 22.5 is 
ironic, and what had been claimed as an unsatisfiable contest has in fact been 'satisfied.' 
The competitors have been (or will be) sausfied. Irony there is, and Clay's suggestion 
may well be right. The suitors will have had their surfeit of arrows, as the event will 
show. For the connection with Gw ‘sate,’ cf. the phrase xexopriue0' d&OA uv in 23.350. 

3? If one can accept this argument, it in turn furnishes support for daro meaning 
‘sated.’ A compound should not allow the feminine form dtn, since atog should serve 
both for the masculine and the feminine. 
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and since we have banished *sa- : *sa-, neither does Gw. Far from 
integrating this important concept into an Indo-European context, 
therefore, we have withdrawn from Indo-European one form of over- 
indulgence. But perhaps this is right, since koros as wel. is without any 
convincing Indo-European cognates,*! and it may be that the moral 
connotations of overindulgence are a purely Greek (or Mediterranean) 
addition to the Indo-European repertory of spiritual ca-egories. 


* 


8.1 The meaning of Grn in Homeric Greek seems best identified as 
“remorse for an act”? or “a remorse causing act." We will remember 
that for the Greeks an act contained within itself 1ts cause as well, and 
we will return to the introduction of external causation below (8.3). 
The use of “Atn as a personification will not surprise given the fact 
that any abstract noun in Greek is at least potentially personified, or 
better, regarded as an agent. “Remorse” by itself will do much of the 
time, asin II.111: 


Zebc pe peyac Kpovidnc drm &vé6nos Bapein 
or VIII.236-37: 


Zeb nárep, ñ OG TW’ rj6n brepyEvewv BaciAnwv 
TÄS’ dtn aoas kat pw péya k660G annbpac; 


or even in VI.355-56 though here “‘regret-causing act” seems better: 


5Gep, tnei oe uGAiora rióvoc ġpévac GygipeBnkev 355 

eiveK Epeio xuvóc Kal AAeCávóopou Évek’ dtnc, 
if one prefers to read dtnc rather than dpyxfic. Regret need not always be 
for one’s own act—though remorse probably must be—as is shown by 
Odyssey 23.223 in which the dtn of Helen caused névOcc for Penelope 
and Odysseus. Remorse alone seems possible as an interpretation of 
XXIV.480. Elsewhere (e.g. 1.412, IX.18) it is the acz which seems 
uppermost in people's minds. “Act and ensuing remorse” serve as 
meanings.*? 


11 Cf. Frisk GEW 1.918-19 and Chantraine DELG 1.565-66. 

3? A meaning of ‘remorse’ suits in IL111 = IX.18, VIII.237. IX.500, 501, 508, 
XVI.805, XIX.88, 91, 126, 129, XXIV.480, 21.302, 12.372, 4.261, 15 233. 'Act (causing 
remorse)’ better fits L412 = XVI.274, VL356, IX.115, X.391, XIX.I36, 270, XXIV 28, 
23.223. One will note that both meanings occur in the same passages, a fact which 
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8.2 The verb Gw always has the meaning of "stuff," “sate” in disyl- 
labic forms in Homer (above, 7.3). Traces of the same meaning can be 
found, however, also in several of the trisyllabic forms usually assigned 
to daw, as for instance in VIII.236 quoted above. Generally it means 
"cause to regret” (in the active) and “come to regret” in the middle (and 
passive), as in IX.537: 


i AdBet’ Å odK Evóncev: ddoato 6è péya Bud, 
and the frequent à&oOn, particularly in XIX.113 (of Zeus): 
GAA’ Spooev peyav Soxov, Eneita 68 noAAdv Adon. 


In this passage at least ddoOn (“regretted it") must have occurred after 
the act (as did Gtm in XXIV.480). A passage well illustrative of the 
meanings "regret" and “remorse” is XIX.156-38: 


ob} 6uvaunv AgAa0&600' ”Atnc, f| mpdtov adobnv. 
GAA’ nei Gaodunv Kai pev dpévac &EEAETO ZeóG, 
üp e8£Aw dpéom, Sópevai T’ anepeton’ ürtoiva. 


Agamemnon in this famous passage admits his responsibility in slight- 
ing Achilles. We may translate: "I was unable to forget (or escape) the 
act for which I felt remorse in the first place. But, since I feel remorse 


and Zeus took my wits away, lam willing. . . ." A still earlier transla- 
tion would be: *“I could not escape the surfeit with which I first stuffed 
myself. But since I did stuff myself. . . .’’4 


8.3 External causation is definitely part of &tn, as indeed it was also of 
any inexplicable act. One wanted to answer the question: “how could I 
have (gone and) done that?" Answers will be various, but we may be 
able within the Homeric poems themselves to follow the development 
from simple statement of fact to stress on the external cause of that fact. 
The passages in question are 21.295-96, IX.118-19 (see n. 20), 11.61, 
XIX.137, and move from the physical to the spiritual, from the factual 
to the self-serving. 


indicates that the distinction in meaning 1s an artefact of our translation and not of the 
original. I remember seeing or hearing a play or movie in which a character often 
repeated the line: “the bitter bird of remorse has its beak in my heart." This is a modern 
parallel to the ancient concept. 

33 The idea of ‘stuffing’ is rare in the poems, and ‘remorse’ is far more frequent. 
‘Stuff’: VIII.237, X1X.156 (?), 11.61, 21.297, 301; ‘cause remorse’: XIX.91, 129, 10.68; ‘feel 
remorse’: IX.119, 533, X1.340, XVI.685, XIX.95, 118, 136 (?), 137, 4.508, 509. 
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1) 21.295-96 olvoc kai Kévtaupov.. . dao’ 
2) IX.119 GAN’ Enel tacáynv $psol AevyaAémo: rig caq 
[Ñ otv peOGwv fp’ EBAawav Geol adtot] 
3) 11.61 oé pe Saipovoc aioa kak Kai dO&ooarogc olvoq 
4) XIX.137 GAA’ értel Gacdunv Kal pev dpévac &&eAero Zev. 


We may provide paraphrases as follows: 


1) I got drunk (and caused the consequences) 
2) (I suffer the consequences) ezther I was drunk or 
the gods did it 
3) The god and wine caused me to suffer the 
consequences 
4) Zeus took away my wits and caused me to act 


In 1) the Centaur alone is responsible (or wine is). In 2) the agent 
admits to the act but 1s unsure whether be merely got drunk or divinity 
was at work. In 3) the agent, though he blames drunkenness, blames 
the god for getting him drunk. And finally in 4) the speaker is quite 
clear that had Zeus not taken away his wits he would not have acted as 
he did. Thus we pass from 1) wine, 2) wine or divinity, 3) wine and 
divinity, to 4) divinity alone. Self-serving explanations are not peculiar 
to later times. 


8.4 The original connection between overindulgence and remorse 
must have been effected by means of that feeling of doom one is apt to 
have when one wakes up at night either because one overindulged in 
food or drink or because one suddenly realizes that one has committed 
an act which will lead or has already led to unpleasant results. The link’ 


is pain or anguish, mental or physical. (In the scheme '-' means 
‘causes ): 
1) act (nameless) - remorse 

; " - awakening at night 
2) overindulgence (dT) - pain 7 S 


Likewise the verb 


1) act (nameless) - remorse 
- awakening at night 


2) overindulge (dá) - pain 


Subsequently—or perhaps even immediately—the term Gtn and the 
verb åáw, originally used to explain only gastric disturbances came 
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also to denote the anguish of remorse. And just as the act of overindul- 
gence is used to explain the pain resulting from overindulgence, so the 
act which caused remorse caine to be called &tn. Night and disturbed 
sleep mediate the change from the purely physical to what we might 
call spiritual. The chances are, though, that no transfer of meaning 
was perceived—the pain alone was perceived and was called dtn (or 
'EdidATnC). And lest we feel too smug when contemplating this primi- 
tive cultural situation, we might seriously examine the metaphysical 
and psychological assumptions which lie behind the modern advertis- 
ing slogan: "I can't believe I ate the whole thing.''^* 


WILLIAM F. WYATT, JR. 
BROWN UN IVERSITY 


44 Previous versions of this paper were read to audiences at the Classical Association 
of New England, University of Washington, Smith College, Brown University, and The 
Johns Hopkins University. I appreciate all the comments I received. Elli Mylonas read 
over the text and I thank her for her help. 


UNSPEAKABLE WORDS IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


Oedipus (avipogddvoc) 


There is a scene in Sophocles’ Oedipus which, for all its power, 
has lost the power it once possessed to move its Athenian audience. The 
only vestige of this power is a confusion in our commentaries on the 
line Oedipus finally extorts from a prophet who would prefer to remain 
silent: 


doveéa as onpi ráv6póc of Cnteic kopelv (362). 


“I say you are the murderer of the man you seek to discover” 1s a fair 
translation of the line, but the line, which has been recast by way of 
commentary and now by way of emendation, has a context which 
explains its deliberate ambiguity.! Indeed, it has a number of contexts. 
Teiresias says precisely what he wants to say, because there is something 
he does not want to say. This is clear from the immediate context of 
this line in the Oedipus itself. But the explanation of the inhibition 
which twists Teiresias’ language around a word he will not name 
comes from the context of this scene (and others we will soon turn to) 
in the society which celebrated its dramatic festivals in the theater of 
Dionysos. 

First, the immediate context of this line in the text of Sophocles' 
Oedipus: Teiresias’ reluctance to speak what he knows about the 
murder of Laios is framed by language designating the unspeakable 
and forbidden and it is prepared for by Oedipus' proclamation that no 


l The ambiguity of this line has inspired three kinds of solutions. First, it can 
disappear in translation, as in Bowra's: '"Thou seekest, and thou art, the murderer," 
Sophoclean Tragedy (Oxford 1944) 195. Or it can be rewritten to clarify the relation of 
the relative pronoun, as did Jebb, Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments? (Cambridge 
1902) 62; and Kamerbeek, The Plays of Sophocles IV: Oedipus Tyrannos (Leiden 1967) 
94. The last solution has been that of emendation and R. D. Dawe's $ovéag o& ont 
Kdv6pac ofc Tnteic kopelv, Sophoclis Tragoediae 1 (Leipzig 1975). 


American Journal of Philology Vol. 103 Pp. 277-298 
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Theban shall speak to the man who murdered Laios.? When Teiresias 
appears on stage, Oedipus addresses him and pays tribute to the range 
of his understanding (300-1): 


à rtávra vwudv Teipecia, 6í6akrá te 
áppntá 1’ odpavid te xal xXGovoonfifi. ... 


The obvious interpretation of these contrasting terms is that Oedipus’ 
arrangement of words is chiastic and thus those things which Teiresias 
can communicate are on the level of what treads upon the earth and the 
truths of heaven are things he cannot speak of.3 But Teiresias’ sense of 
restraint is not explained by his knowledge of the heavens; he cannot 
finally bring himself to name some of the things that tread upon the 
earth at T hebes. And once he intimates what he knows about these 
(413-25), the chorus speak again of the unspeakable (463-66): 


tic óvriv' å Geomenet- 

a AeAdic elre métpa 
goepnt apprytwv teAéoav- 
Ta $oivíaiot xepaív; 


These lines frame the encounter between Oedipus and Teiresias 
and Teiresias' language reminds us that it 1s "hard to talk about the 
unsayable.’’4 If the unsayable, or unspeakable, was in fact unsaid, our 
theme would be silence and not inhibition. But there 1s a dangerous 
name that stirs Oedipus to anger. It is never pronounced, but it is 


? For the human silence that surrounds the murderer, cf. 238; 352 and 1437; Eurip- 
ides’ Orestes 428; 481 and 1605; a silence possibly reflected in Sophocles’ Trachiniae 
1124-25. Cf. Euripides’ Orestes 73 and the scholion which explains the silence before a 
murderer: oí 5& tolg Evayéoi mpoopGeyydpevoi adtoi SoKotor piatveobai, dc Kai Ev 
*HpaxAet (1219) xai 'I&ovi S@5eixtat. 

*'The connection between the divine and the incommunicable is so well estab- 
lished in Greek that commentators tend to point to the dppnta created by Greek religious 
scruples; as Jebb, for example, who cites Herodotus 6.135. A better example of the 
contrast between the human and communicable and the divine and unspoken comes 
from Herodotus 2.3-4, a passage which is at the beginning of a series of Herodotean 
silences before a iepóc Aóyoc. (An observation I owe to Charles Kahn's cogent and still 
unpublished interpretation of Herodotus' reticence over the tradition of the death of 
Dionysos-Osiris, “The Silence of Herodotus in Book II") As I shall argue, the similar 
expression from the Coloneus (1001-2, quoted on p. 287 below) describes a tradition that 
is human and centered on the nd8n of the house of Laios. 

* This is the inevitable comment of Edmund Leach in his “Animal Categories and 
Verbal Abuse" in New Directions in the Study of Language, ed. Lennenberg (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1966) 26. 
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suggested in a peculiar syntax as Teiresias tells Oedipus obliquely that 
he is the murderer who is bound by his own public curses (350-53): 
| Evveriw oè TH xnobygari 
nep npocinac Eupevery, Kad’ Huépac 
Tic vóv moocavbav ure toúcőe prt’ Epé, 
toG Övt yc THOS’ dvooíu piáoropt. 


Oedipus’ violent reaction makes it clear that Teiresias’ words for him, 
“unholy pollution," can stir up terrible thoughts and feelings (354-55): 


obTuc dvaiidc éCekfvroag róðe 

TO Dfjua; 
Teiresias has "stirred up a word" as if words were things with a dormant 
life of their own? But Oedipus fails to register the real implication of 
Teiresias’ painful words. This is not Oedipus’ first mistake in this 
angry scene, for, as he asked for Teiresias’ help, he spoke of the mur- 
derers of Laios, in the plural (308-9) and provoked the prophet to say 
that he can see that not even Oedipus' language hits the mark (324-25). 
, This brings us to the line which seems so enigmatic. Teiresias protests 
that he has been provoked to speak against his will and it is clear that 
some Adyoc lies beneath the surface of this exchange (858-62): 


 » 


ov yap p’ Gkovta ripourpéupu Aéyerv. 
rtolov Adyov; éy’ abOic, wc paAAov uáQo. 
ooi Evvijikac mpdaGev; fj knep Adywr; 
oby Wore y` &irteiv yuwotdv’ GAA’ abOic $páoov. 
moved oe oni ráv6póc ob Cyteic Kupeiv. 


dHoudodW 


When Teiresias asks “didn’t you grasp my meaning before” (360) 
he is thinking of the implications of his words to Oedipus, "the unholy 
pollution of this our land" (353). And this is why he goes on to ask if 
Oedipus is testing words; that is, is trying to make him say a word.‘ It is 


5 Kamerbeek’s comment on this verb is on the mark: “the startling word is implic- 
itly likened to a beast, an evil agent that should be left untouched” (above, note 1) ad loc. 

6Adywv is Brunck's suggestion, printed in Pearson's Oxford text. Kamerbeek notes 
(above, note 1, ad loc.)): “It is not certain whether L. knew of a reading Aóyuv, but there 
is a marginal gloss by a later hand el neipav Adywv xweic.” This emendation and the 
sense that an unspeakable word underlies the inhibitions of Teiresias’ language is the 
basis of our translation to Oedipus’ question: 


Didn’t you understand? 
Are you trying to make me say the word? 
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not that Oedipus is making a trial of Teiresias by speaking (A&yuv) or 
that he is attempting to make him speak (Aéyeiv). Teiresias knows that 
Oedipus is making a trial of words and that one of these words is 
unspeakable and, finally, unspoken in the Oedipus. Teiresias frames 
this word, but does not pronounce it when he says “I say you are the 
murderer of the man you seek to discover" (363). This is a line of 
strained and deliberate ambiguity. Its ambiguity is not to be explained 
by Teiresias' relation to the god of the oracle at Delphi who "neither 
speaks out, nor conceals his meaning, but gives us signs." His sentence 
is, indeed, a riddle of sorts, but its dialect is not that of Phokis. The 
inhibitions which twist Teiresias' language around a word he will 
frame but will not pronounce are pure Attic. 

The relative pronoun o6 inhibits the association of the words 
dovea and tåvôpòc. The name Teiresias frames remains unspoken. It 
is one of the unspeakable words of Greek tragedy. Oedipus' reaction to 
its sting shows that he has put the words together and finally under- 
stood the implications of Teiresias' first charge against him (364): 


GAA’ ob ti xaípuv 6íc ye nrjuovac peic. 


The word which is áppntov describes something human: ávópodoóvoc 
is the word which causes Teiresias such difficulty and Oedipus such 
pain. “Murderer,” “killer,” “Shomicide’’—our sensibilities are inade- 
quate to the word, but in Greek its dangerous field of attraction and 
repulsion explains the inhibitions of Teiresias’ language and Oedipus’ 
violent response to it. 


Sophocles: Oedipus the King, translated by Stephen Berg and Diskin Clay (Oxford 1978) 
39; cf. 681 where the chorus describe the quarrel between Oedipus and Kreon as a 6óknotq 
cdyvwe Adywv. Charles Segal has some sensitive remarks on this passage and the problem 
of naming in the Oedipus in his Tragedy and Civilization (Cambridge, Mass. 1981) 
243-44. 

7 The application of Heraclitus (DK 22 B 93) to Teiresias' language seems inevita- 
ble and is made by Bowra (above, note 1) 203. “Delphic” speech explains, of course, the 
“Phocian dialect” of Orestes in Aeschylus’ Choephoroi 564; cf. 887; but, as we shall 
discover, the dialect of Teiresias’ inhibited speech is Attic. 

8 The evidence has been collected by Louis Moulinier, Le pur et l'impur dans la 
pensée des Grecs (Paris 1952) 81-92. In the Oedipus, Oedipus says that he will dispel the 
pollution that comes from Laios’ murder: toór' üriooke60 jr00c (138). For the word 
uócoc, see my note on pfaopa in line 97 (above, note 6) 100-1. A good example of the 
feeling of danger before those who carry the stain of human blood comes from a passage 
in Antiphon’s The Murder of Herodes which explains the Athenian procedure of holding 
trials for homicide in a sacred place and in the open air (cf. Ath. Pol. 57.4): it is to avoid 
close contact with those whose hands are stained with human blood (iva . . .oi Sixaorai 
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Greek was queasy about human blood and the miasma of homi- 
cide.’ Teiresias’ first words for Oedipus, cvóoioc pidotwp (353), imply 
áàvópodóvoc, but as they were pronounced Oedipus failed to make the 
connection (cf. 360). Finally, Oedipus will call himself worse than the 
name Teiresias refuses to pronounce and something so dangerous that 
it cannot be repeated in the theater of Dionysos (1287-89, a passage 
returned to in section III below). The words which express the realities 
of Oedipus' life are all unspeakable: murder, parricide, and that thing 
for which there is no generic name in Greek, incest. They are all 
unspeakable (Gppnra) and one of them, dvópodóvoc, is forbidden 
(A&ártóppnrov). It falls under the Athenian law against verbal abuse and ` 
itis the civic context of the courts of Athens which helps us recover the 
power of the unspeakable words spoken or suggested by their avoidance 
in the theater of Dionysos and the dramatic festivals of Athens. 


* 


* * 


We discover the word Teiresias can frame but not pronounce in a 
violation of the law which formalized the social inhibitions before 
homicide and the word for a murderer. We cannot be sure that this law 
was in effect when the Oedipus was produced, but it seems very likely 
(from evidence from the fourth century) that it was. In any case, it is the 
pain and danger of certain names which explains the law that makes 
them andéppnta. Nopoc finds its expression in vopoc. 

The violation to which we owe almost everything we know about 
the Athenian law against verbal abuse occurred in the context of a 
public assembly. Here an Athenian citizen, Theomnestos, was accused 
of abandoning his shield in battle. The man who brought this public 
charge against Theomnestos was Lysitheos and his charge provides the 
background of Lysias' Against Theomnestos (10).? The trial for which 


uñ Ywa eic TÒ adTO roic ur) KaBapoic Tac xeipac, 5.11), an explanation D. M. MacDowell 
neglects in his account of this passage, Athenian Homicide Law in the Age of the Orators 
(Manchester 1965) 145-46. He is, however, right to emphasize the horror of living under 
the same roof with murderers; cf. Sophocles' Electra 1190 and Plato's homicide law, 
Laws 9.865 A-869 E and especially 868 C-D and 869 A for murder within a family. 

? For the hypothesis implicit in the details of this speech (and the version of its 
argument in Lysias 11), see the sketch of E. S. Shuckburgh, Lysiae Orationes XVI 
(London 1882) 220-21 and the “Notice” of Louis Gernet in his Lysias: Discours? I (Paris 
1955) 139-43. 
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Lysias wrote this speech can be dated to 384/83. Lysias’ client, whose 
identity is unknown, stood as a witness to Lysitheos’ charge against 
Theomnestos. It is Theomnestos’ countercharge that our anonymous 
client had murdered his father that makes him liable to the kaxnyopiac 
Sikn.!° Both Lysitheos' charge against Theomnestos and Theomnestos’ 
countercharge against Lysias’ client graze dangerous words which were 
forbidden under the law of Athens. To begin with the charge with 
which this case begins: to say that a citizen had abandoned his shield in 
battle (c&roBeBAnkévai mv onia, 10.12; cf. 10.1) is forbidden under 
the law of verbal abuse. The insulting name for such a coward is 
Düipaonig. The great sensitivity to the public disgrace and personal 
injury of such a charge 1s recognized by the Athenian of Plato's Laws 
who urges the greatest caution in flinging such a charge and would 
replace the abusive term pipaome by the less offensive GnoBoAevc 
OrtAwv for the citizen forced to abandon his weapons. As the Athenian 
observes earlier, the sting of such abuse can lead to murder.!! 

Under Theomnestos' countercharge that Lysias’ client had mur- 
dered his father lies the forbidden word which Teiresias can frame but 
not pronounce in Sophocles’ Oedipus, av6poddvoc. Even more injuri- 
ous is the term riarpodoóvog which, it appears, was not explicitly covered 
by the Athenian law against slander. And here we come to the argument 
of Lysias' case against Theomnestos: to say in public that a man has 
murdered his father amounts to calling him the forbidden àv6podoóvoc. 
Theomnestos' defense before the arbitrator turns on the letter and not 
the spirit of the law: the law does not in fact prohibit saying that a 
citizen has killed his father; it forbids the use of the term dvó6podóvoc. 
Theomnestos never called Lysias’ client a “murderer”; he merely said 
that he had killed his father (10.6). 

This defense brings Lysias to distinguish between words and their 
meanings and to argue that the two expressions amount to the same 
thing. No lawmaker could be expected to draw up a complete list of 


I^ Lysias 10 is the main exhibit for the Athenian law against verbal abuse. For our 
purposes, other relevant passages from the orators come from Demosthenes' Against 
Meidias 21.79-81; Against Aristokrates 23.29 and Antiphon, Tetralogiae 2B9—all dis- 
cussed in what follows. For the rest, cf. D. M. MacDowell, The Law of Classical Athens 
(Ithaca 1978) 127-29 and E. Ruschenbusch, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des athen- 
ischen Strafrechts, Grüzistische Abhandlungen 4 (Kohn. Graz 1968) 24-27. Ruschenbusch 
is inclined to regard the law against verbal abuse as Solonian and selections from Lysias 
figure as F 32” in his collection, EOAQNOX NOMOI: Die Fragmente des Solonischen 
Gesetzeswerkes, Historia Einzelschriften 9 (Wiesbaden 1966) 79. 

11 Laws 9.886 E. 
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abusive terms and their synonyms (10.7). To make his point he exploits 
the sensitivities underlying the law against Gndéppnta and asks Theo- 
mnestos if he would allow someone to say in public that he beat the 
mother who bore him or the father who begot him and not feel that he 
had been injured by the forbidden words rtarpaAoíac or untpaAotaq 
(10.8). And more pointedly and ad hominem he asks if Theomnestos 
would allow someone to say that he had "thrown away" (Ota) his 
shield, but prosecute him only if he used the forbidden expression 
"abandon" (anoBeBAnKkévan, 10.9). Here we have four of the Gnoppnta 
of the Athenian law against verbal abuse: dv6poddvoc, rrarpaAoíac, 
untpadoiac, and, it would seem, Ofipaomic. Our list is not complete.!? 
But these four forbidden words and the names for a parricide and 
matricide give us a new access to the inhibitions of the language of 
Greek tragedy and the nappnota of comedy. They stir up the complex 
and ambiguous feelings of fascination and recoil before the thought of 
violence and bloodshed within the family and the killing or disgrace of 
a fellow citizen. T'hese words do not seem particularly terrible or dan- 
gerous to us, but to the Athenian, constrained by the tight bonds of 
family and polis, they were sticks and stones. 

There is still another trial from later in the fourth century which 
helps us recover the force of Teiresias' unspoken name for Oedipus in 
Sophocles' Oedipus. This 1s the speech Demosthenes composed for 
Euthykles Against Aristokrates (352). It is an important source for the 
Athenian homicide law and Demosthenes' commentary of this law 
confirms our explanation of the evasive character of Teiresias' language 
in the Oedipus. The law allows a citizen to put a convicted murderer to 
death if he returns to Attic soil before his period of exile is up: tovc 6’ 
&v6podoóvouc ££eivai droxtetverv (23.29). Here is Demosthenes’ com- 
mentary: "You have heard the law, citizens of Athens. Now reflect and 
consider how well and with what religious feeling the Jawmaker framed 
this law. He speaks of “murderers.” Now observe first that by "mur- 
derer" he means the man convicted by a jury, for no person comes 
under this designation before he has been convicted and found guilty.” 


1? As Gernet says, it is a sample (above, note 9) 139. On the basis of the other 
offensive names in Lysias 10.10, Gerhard Thür takes ávópanoóioTügc to have been one of 
the forbidden words of Athenian law, "Komplex Prozessführung dargestellt am Beispiel 
des Trapeketikos” in Symposium: Akten der Gesellschaft für griechische und hellenis- 
tische Rechtsgeschichte, ed. H. J. Wolff, I (Köln. Vienna 1975) 171, n. 46. 

13 Here I would agree with Michael Gagarin that this passage from Demosthenes 
illustrates a distinction in the Draconian law of homicide between an “alleged” and a 
convicted murderer, Drakon and the Early Homicide Law (New Haven 1981) 59; cf. IG I? 
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We have had to go to the courts of Athens and into the fourth 
century to recover the force of a scene and a word that could be framed 
but which could not be pronounced in the theater of Dionysos late in 
the fifth. But there are still more terrible words for Oedipus. One of 
them 1s parricide; technically it appears not to have fallen under the 
Athenian law against verbal abuse. Another describes Oedipus' relation 
to his mother and is truly unspeakable for it remains unspoken. If these 
unspeakable words did not come under the prohibitions of Athenian 
law, they came of the inhibitions of the taboos of Greek society. 


II 


Oedipus TaTPOKTOVOC 


In Sophocles' Oedipus, the first word for the murder which is at 
first the object of Oedipus’ search is piaopa (97); and the word for those 
responsible for the homicide (ddvov, 100) which is its source is toUq 
abroévrag (107). The word itself was clearly thought to be a term of 
great power to injure the person to which it was applied as we know, 
again, from the context of Athenian law, which surrounds so much of 
Attic tragedy.!* And Louis Gernet has taken us a long way in our return 
to the power of this word in a society which felt tainted by shedding of 
blood which affected first the members of the family and then the city 
itself. As for the word itself, which first describes the murderers (in the 
plural) of Laios: “il est, pour l'individu auquel il s'applique un quali- 
ficatif substantiel d'une couleur violente.” This word is not applied 
to Oedipus. There are worse names reserved for him: the word which 
Teiresias frames but will not pronounce; and worse than this, the word 
parricide. And as the search of the Oedipus moves from pollution to 
homicide and the murder of Laios to parricide and Oedipus' discovery 
that he unwittingly killed his father, the language of the play shows 
the same inhibitions we have discovered in the language of Teiresias. 


115 (= P 104) 20-21 as against 30. A passage to support this distinction comes from 
Antiphon, Tetralogiae 289, where the defendant speaks of the shame that will await his 
children if he is convicted of murder: &ào 5& viv KataAndBeic GnoBdvw, avéoia vein 
Toic naiciv brioAcibw. 

!5 For a sensitive treatment of the language of the Oedipus as it reflects that of the 
law of Athens, see Bernard Knox, Oedipus at Thebes (New Haven 1957) 78-98. 

15 "Sur la designation du meurtrier” in Droit et société dans la Grèce ancienne 
(Paris 1955) 36. 
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Oedipus cannot at first name the deed the prophet has accused him of 
and, when he confronts Kreon with Teiresias’ painful accusation, he 
speaks remotely and evasively of "my destructions of. Laios,” which 
translates tac &uàc... Aaiov SiapGopdc (572-73). Here, Oedipus’ 
choice of a plural is significant since, like other evasive plurals of the 
Oedipus (and Oedipus at Colonus), it deflects attention from the 
thought of a single act.!$ 

When it finally comes to the thought of parricide, the dangerous 
word, rratpodoóvoc, is framed, but not pronounced. Oedipus will not 
join the elements of this compound, and he will not describe himself by 
a term which is its equivalent, within the constraints of the iambic 
trimeter, until he has fully realized that Teiresias’ painful words have 
become realities; until, that 1s, he has convicted himself of parricide by 
his own verdict. In Teiresias' last words to Oedipus, the word for 
parricide is separated. Oedipus will be revealed as the man who sowed 
his seed in the same womb as had his father and the man who murdered 
his father (459-60): l 


. «ai TOŬ mratpdc 
ónóoropóc TE kai $oveóc. 
Jocasta seems to share the same inhibitions when she tells Oedipus of 


Apollo's prophecy of the fate of her son, which was thwarted by Laios' 
death at a crossroads (720-21): 


KavTabe’ 'AnóAA«uv obt’ Exetvov hvucev 
govéa vevéo0at natpdc. .. . 


And this is how Oedipus phrases Apollo’s prophecy that he would, 
among the other horrors of his life, become his father’s murderer—We 
... govevc & Eooíunv tod mduteboavtoc matpdc (791-93). He treats the 
compound in the same way when he explains to the shepherd of Poly- 
bos why he left Corinth—riartpóc te xofiGov pn moveuc eivai, yépov 
(1001). 

This framing of the word rtarpooóvoc could be explained by the 
metrical shape of the word, were it not for the fact that there are two 
other terms for a parricide which fit in the iambic trimeter and are, in 
fact, used, with shocking effect, once Oedipus has discovered the truth 


16 Cf. OT 1359-60; OC 527; and Antigone 863-66. For the “poetic” plural, cf. 
Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.6.1407b26; [Longinus] 23.2; and Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griechische 
Grammatik II (Munich 1950) 44. 
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of Apollo's prophecies. It is only in the violence of his howling rage 
that Oedipus can name himself for what he is. The palace servant who 
reveals to Sophocles' audience in the theater of Dionysos the horror he 
witnessed and heard (cf. 1224) in the theater within the palace speaks of 
all the horrors for which there is a name. But one he cannot bring 
himself to name; nor can Oedipus (1284-89): 


EE.  orevayuóc, dtn, 6ávaroc, aloxóvn, «aküv 

60° toti rtávtuov óvópar, ob6ev Ear’ drióv. 
Xo. vOv 6’ £08" 6 rÀruuv Ev Tivi oxoAfj KaKod; 
EE. Bod Stotyew kA fpa kai 6nAo6v riva 

toic não Kaópysíoiot rÓv rrarpokróvov, 

TOV ur]rpóc, aüó6üv dvóor' o06é Ónta pot... . 


In the passion of his discovery, Oedipus can finally name himself by a 
name he has avoided joining as a compound, but he cannot join 
another name, the name for his relation with his mother, in another. 
We know of the name for him from Hipponax, but the abusive name 
for Boupalos 1s nothing that could be pronounced on the tragic stage 
and nothing which comes easily to Greek in any age or any context. It 
1s the truly unspeakable word of Greek tragedy, for it is never spoken. 

As for the word natpodoóvoc (and its equivalents, rtatpokróvoq 
and natpoddévtnc), it is a word whose power is surrounded by strong 
inhibitions in the epic and in the civic life of Athens, as well as on the 
tragic stage. In Phoenix "autobiography" in Iliad 9, the word riatpo- 
óvoc and the social consequences of parricide seem as fearful as the 
deed itself (458-61): 


TOV péev byw DobAsevoa KataKTdpev OCél xak 
GAAS tic dBavatwv rraóGogv xóAov, dc p’ Evi Bup@ 
6rjuov Oke mdtiv kai dveibea NdAA’ GvOpwrwv, 
We ur) rrarpooóvoc per! Ayaioiow kañeoiunv. 


These four lines do not appear in our texts of the Iliad. Aristarchos 
found them too terrible and removed them from his text of the poem." 
We have noticed Lysias' client's reaction to the accusation of parricide; 
it is the one word forbidden by the Athenian law against verbal abuse 
which would move him to find redress in the courts (10.2-3). In his 
speech Against Androtion, Demosthenes characterizes his charge that 


17 They were not printed in a text of the Iliad until Barnes’ edition of 1711. Barnes 
restored them from Plutarch, On How to Listen to Poetry 8.26 F. Plutarch's comment is 
precious: 6 pév obv Apiotapyoc ¿Eee taita rà Erm doBnBeic. 
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he was responsible for the death of his own father as language which 
was inhibited, if not forbidden (22.2, & kai Aéyeiv äv ókvrjoeté tic). 

And precisely the same pattern of avoidance and naming occurs 
in the Oedipus at Colonus. In the chorus's interrogation of Oedipus, 
which rehearses with obsessive curiosity the tale of Oedipus' life, the 
word parricide is suggested, but then avoided, precisely as it was in the 
Oedipus (542-44): 


Xo. Oboravs, ti yàp; £0ov póvov 
Oi. xi rob to; ti 6' &£O&A gei; paGeiv; 
Xo. marpóc; 


Here we see language recoil before the act itself and not the name that 
names the actor. But just as in the Oedipus this name is available. In 
the earlier play Oedipus calls himself tov rtatpooóvtnv, Tov dosi 
(1441) in order to drive Kreon to exile him as a parricide. And in the 
later play Kreon describes the exiled Oedipus as a rrarpokróvog in order 
to impress upon Theseus an awareness of the kind of pollution that has 
found its home in Athens (944; cf. 601). Oedipus' reaction to this charge 
and the charge of incest (944-49) is as precise a gauge as we could want 
for the power of unspeakable words in Greek and in Greek tragedy. 
Oedipus’ reaction to Kreon is like his reaction to Teiresias (960): à Afin' 
dvaibéc, roO xaOuppíGeiv 6okeic; And it is clear from Oedipus’ full 
reaction that, like Teiresias in the earlier play, Kreon has spoken the 
speakable and the unspeakable, and this in public (1000-3): 


ov 6’, el yàp od Sixaioc, GAA’ Grrav kaAóv 
Aeyelv vopitwv, pntov &pprnróv T éntoc, 


5 é 


ToladT’ ovei6ileic pe THVG’ Evavtiov. 


In what he has said, Kreon is not just because he had gone beyond the 
limits of Athenian law. There is a scene in the private setting of an 
Athenian house which brings this scene from the Coloneus back to life. 
It is this: Meidias and his brother Thrasylochos broke into Demos- 
thenes’ house and in the presence of his young sister they insulted 
Demosthenes, his mother, and his entire family in language Demos- 
thenes could not bring himself to repeat when he recalled this scene, 
which was the basis of an earlier kaxnyopiac Sikn, in his Against 
Meidias: kai hv pntépa kåpè Kai ndvtac Hpac ntà Kdponta kakà 
ECeiriov (21.79).18 We do not know what the brothers said, but we do 

18 We have seen this combination of words in OT 300-1 (cf. note 3, above). This 


passage is still another piece of evidence for the Athenian law against verbal abuse; as is 
OC 1000-8, which shows its impact on the language of tragedy. Significant in both 
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know what Kreon said to provoke Oedipus' anger: he called him a 
parricide and described a relationship which the palace servant of the 
Oedipus could not bring himself to name. 


iit 


Oedipus, TÒV untpdc... 


With the servant’s repression of Oedipus’ description of himself 
as his mother’s ..., we arrive at the theme of incest and a thing for 
which there is no generic name in Greek.!? And we arrive at silence and 
the recognition of the fearful potency of words to stir things which are 
queasy to be touched. The law of Athens was silent on these matters. 
Solon, when asked why he had framed no law against parricide, is said 
to have replied: 614 tò GneArtioas.2° And in Plato's Laws, the Athenian 
argues that there should be no law against incest because there is already 
an “unwritten law” which keeps mankind from actions which can in 
no way be tolerated by religion, but are hateful to the gods and the 
height of shame among men. This law the Athenian hears confirmed 
not only in comedy, but in tragedy, where those guilty of incest, 


Demosthenes’ speech against Meidias and Kreon’s accusations against Oedipus is the fact 
that the insults which are regarded as unspeakable touch the quick of the family; cf. 
Demosthenes’ Against Androtion (22.2, quoted above) and OC 960-61. The history of 
such insults is a long one in Greek; in Byzantine times the practice had the name 
yevoAoy®; cf. Phaidon Koukoules, BuTaviivéiv Bioc «ai noàmiouóc IH (Athens 1949) 294, 

19 For the aposiopesis, cf. Charitonides, Anópornta (Thessalonika 1935) 133. The 
silence of the palace servant at line 1289 seems to correspond to a silence in the Greek 
language. It is difficult to guess at the unspoken word by which Oedipus described 
himself. Perhaps the most telling thing about it is that it was not and could not have 
been a compound, like Hipponax's abusive term for Boupalos, pntpoKoitne fr. 12.2 West. 
vuudoíov comes to mind; cf. 1358; pidotopa is another possibility; cf. 1860 and Euripides’ 
Phoenician Women 1050. On the dubious inspiration of Wasps 1178, Schneidewin 
emended 1óv untpóq by rrjv unrépa. The scholion on the aposiopesis of Wasps 1178 
makes manifest how wrong this solution is for tragedy: 6fjA' EBtver Agíriei &rürrrnosv. A. 
D. Nock once wondered whether “the Greeks had any marked anxieties about incest.” 
Thalia Phillies Howe pointed him both to comparative anthropology and Bowra's dis- 
cussion of his question (above, note 1) 169; cf. her "Taboo and the Oedipus Theme,” 
TAPA 93 (1962) 126, n. 8. Another response to this question cames from the silence of the 
Greek language. 

20 DL, 10.59; cf. Cicero, Pro Roscio Amerino 70. Indeed, there seems to have been 
no recognition in the Athenian homicide law of parricide as an offense distinct from 
homicide; cf. MacDowell (above, note 8) 116. 
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Thyestes, Oedipus, Makareus, all sentence themselves to death.?! These 
legislators would seem to speak with the wisdom of St. Paul: xo pic yàp 
vóuou Gopaptia ve«pá (Romans 7.8). 

Even in the height of his rage, Oedipus cannot join the name that 
would describe him in his relation to his mother in a compound. And 
the palace servant cannot, as we have seen, repeat Oedipus' description 
of himself: tov untpóc, ab6Gv dvdor o% Óntá po1 (1289). In a calmer 
moment, Oedipus shows the proper fear of naming his incestuous 
relation to his mother when he tells the chorus that he would never 
have willingly have come to be called "the bridegroom of those from 
whom he sprung"—oo6é& vopdioc| Bporoic &xAr8nv àv Épuv äro (1358- 
59).22 Here again, we find the evasive plural. It recurs when the chorus 
of the Coloneus speak of “‘the beds of evil name on your mother's side" 
(527) and in Antigone's description of her own birth (Antigone 863-66). 

Incest, Blutschande, was a true Gnoppntov in Greek. It was also 
one of the themes of Greek tragedy, as the Athenian stranger of Plato's 
Laws reminds us. Greeks tended to attribute the practice to barbarians.?? 
A passage from Euripides' Andromache illustrates this tendency. Here 
the very Greek Hermione can speak with great and mock horror of 
Andromache's “incestuous” relation with the son of the man who had 
killed her husband. Her conception of what we call “incest might 
seem farfetched until we remember that the concept of incest involves 
blood (173-77). 


to1obtov nav TÒ BápBapov yévoc 
natýp te Ovyarpi naic te unrol plyvetar 
Kopn T dog $i, 61d mdvov 6' oi HiAtator 
xwpodai, Kai TVG’ oo6£v &Celpyer vópoc. 
à ph nap’ jud elooep . 


21 Laws 8.838 A-C. 

22 A failure to recognize the meaning of the plural in the line that follows, viv 6' 
dOsoc pév eip’, dvooíuv 6è naic, has great consequences and by the interpretation of 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones makes the Oedipus a play of ancestral guilt; cf. The Justice of Zeus 
(Berkeley 1971) 112. For the word “unholy” in connection with incest, cf. Aristophanes’ 
Frogs 850; for the pollution of incest, cf. Aeschylus' Suppliant Women 225 and Euripides 
Phoenician Women 1050. It is this pollution that makes Jocasta unholy. 

?3 For Egypt, cf. Herodotus 2.63.4 (the festival of Papremis) and the Oedipal hip- 
popotamos described by Plutarch in his On Isis and Osiris 32.368 F. In his commentary 
to Euripides’ Andromache 173-76, P. T. Stevens has gathered some passages illustrating 
the Greek attitude towards the Persians, Euripides: Andromache (Oxford 1971) ad loc. 
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This almost sounds like a description of Greek tragedy. P. T. Stevens’ 
comment on these lines of Hermione is appropriate to the spirit of our 
inquiry: "Andromache cannot unfortunately qucte Hdt. 1.135, where, 
speaking of Persians, he observes ar’ ‘EAAnvwv paovtec naio pioyov- 
tai.’’24 Andromache, who was a creature of fifth-century Athens, could 
have quoted from Greek tragedy and, indeed, incest is a theme in Eurip- 
ides’ Oedipus and Alkmaion at Corinth. Then there are the "unholy 
marriages" Aeschylus complains of in the Frogs; these were Euripides’ 
importations in tragedy (850). And there were the women who had 
intercourse with their brothers (1081).2° He is clearly thinking of Kanake 
in Euripides’ Azolos, that drama of incest which provoked an uproar in 
the theater of Dionysos when one of the characters asked: ti 5’ aioxpov 
ñv ur] toto yowpevoiot 6okfj; The answer from the audience, attributed 
to Antisthenes, was what is shameful is shameful whether 1t seems so or 
not to the people who experience it.26 The shock of the Euripidean 
plays on the theme of incest came, it seems, not from the theme itself, 
which was a part of the tragic repertory of both Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles (and still other dramatists), but from his explicit and even philo- 
sophical treatment of the larger theme of human conventions. Such an 
explicit treatment of this dangerous subject was barely tolerable 1n the 
theater of Dionysos and it was reserved for the privacy of the social 
thought of the philosophers.?? 

The theme of incest could be translated from the language of 
tragedy, with its necessary restraint, remoteness, and seriousness, into 
the language of comedy. In Aristophanes' Clouds we have the comic 
transformation of the language of Euripides’ A4:0los. Here is Strepsi- 


24 Which one could translate: “With the Greeks as their tutors, they have inter- 
course with their children"; (above, note 23) 117. The connections Hermione is making 
depend on the Greek feeling for the pollution of human blood and incest, for which 
documentation in Moulinier (above, note 8) 81-92 and 64-71 (for ''l'acte de chaire légi- 
time"). Teiresias (OT 460) articulates the same connection. Howe expresses the connec- 
tion well when she says of family blood: “it is sacred, and one must neither procreate 
with it nor destroy it" (above, note 19) 127. 

?5 In Nauck, TGF? frs. 14-41. 

26 Nauck, TGF? fr. 19 (from the scholion to Frogs 1474). Plutarch preserves the 
anecdote of Antisthenes' response to this outrageous question in his How to Listen to 
Poetry 12.33 C. 

27 Cf. Plato, Republic 5.461 B; Zeno and Chrysippus in Sextus Empiricus, adv. 
Math. 11.190-92; Outlines of Pyrrhonism 3.245-49; and SVF III 734-56 (under von 
Arnim's title, Cynica). 
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ades’ version of a rhesis he heard Socrates recite in his phrontisterion 


(1371-72):75 

ó 6' gbOuc Ay’ Evomibov pñoiv tiv’, we &Bivel 

GOgAdóc, t ‘Aefixaxe, TAY Guountpiav di6gA dv. 
Strepsiades' reacts to this new mode of tragic poetry as if it were a 
personal insult and he pays Socrates back in kind (1374-75): 


Kayw ovKét’ &£&mveoxóyunv, GAA’ eó0&uc dpdtrw 
TIOAAOIG KaKoic katoxpoloi. 


There is a hint of what provoked Strepsiades in one of the very few 
fragments of the Azolos, a fragment we owe to Aristophanes’ parody of 
this passage in the Peace (114-19). What is remarkable about the ques- 
tion put to Aiolos about the intimacy of his children is its tragic 
restraint:29 


do’ Étupov driv Eyvwv 
Atodg, edvdCe Tékva piAtata; 


The question seems to come from the chorus of Aiolos’ daughters and 
it probes the relation between their brother, Makareus, and sister, 
Kanake. Whatever Makareus said in the rhes?s Socrates repeated to the 
old-fashioned Strepsiades, he cannot have used the comic word éBivet. 

It is virtually impossible to speak of the unspeakable as it 
impinges on the language of the tragedies which we have lost. But of 
Euripides' tragedies which touch on the theme of illicit love within a 
family we have the Hippolytus entire. And in this drama of the passion 
of a stepmother for her stepson (and a husband's adultery) we have the 
nurse's words of comfort to the lovesick Phaedra. They seem innocent, 
if mysterious, when they are first spoken (293-94): 


Kel HEV vooeic TI Tv driopprirov KAKČV, 
yovaixec aide ovyxaBiotávai vóoov. 


28 I accept K. J. Dover's text for Ñy’, but would prefer the vulgar and direct £Bívei to 
the metaphorical &xív& of the mss; cf. the scholion to Wasps 1178 (quoted in note 19 
above). Dover's is right, of course, in his claim that Kiveiv has this metaphorical extension 
in comedy, Aristophanes: Clouds (Oxford 1968) 255. 

28 Nauck, TGF? fr. 17 (from the scholion to Aristophanes’ Peace 114). The text is 
not sure. 2" has AtoAoc, which Seidler emended to AioAs, o’ ebvátgw. In his commentary 
to Peace 114, Platnauer interprets the verb to mean "kill" in the sense that Aeolus will 
"kill" his children by abandoning them; but the verb, although it is in the active and not 
the middle voice, clearly must mean that Aeolus' children, Makareus and Kanake, are 
"sleeping together." It is inspired, of course, by Odyssey 10.7. For Platnauer's reading of 
this fragment, cf. his Aristophanes: Peace (Oxford 1964) 76. 
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Barrett glosses the phrase “afflictions we dare not mention" by "some 
female complaint.'"*9? Perhaps the only relevant commentary on the 
description of Phaedra's sickness as “unspeakable” is made by the out- 
raged Hippolytus when he has discovered his stepmother's passion for 
him (601-2): 


à yala piitep Afou T’ dvarrroxat, 
ofwy Adywv dppntov siońkovo’ órta. 


Sophocles’ Phaedra seems to have had a similar reaction to the same 
discovery, but we cannot judge what words Hippolytus found so 
distasteful.*! 


IV 


The case of Orestes 


What Teiresias knew was all too human and, in the context of 
Athenian society, the words to express this knowledge were either for- 
bidden or unspeakable. And in the words finally found to express these 
unspeakable truths, we encounter a peculiarity of the Greek language: 
the gods’ truth that Oedipus was fated to commit incest with his 
mother, have children by this union, and murder his father (787-93) 
can also be felt as an insuli—dvei6n (797).5? In Greek, words, even those 


30 Euripides: Hippolytus (Oxford 1964) 215. The connection between these two 
passages is strengthened and made explicit by the reiteration of the thought of Phaedra's 
passion for Hippolytus as a "disease" in 597; the same word describes Pasiphae's passion 
for the bull in Euripides’ Cretans (line 12) in D. L. Page, Select Papyri HI (Literary 
Papyrt) (London 1941) 74. 

3 The horror of the theme seems to be suggested in frs. 619, 626, 627 and 631, 
Nauck, TGF? (in S. Radt, TGF IV [Göttingen 1977] frs. 680, €88, 689 and 693). 

32 This explains how a statement of the history of one of the few great houses of 
Athenian tragedy can be regarded as both free spoken and abusive; as in the exchange 
between Electra and Clytemnestra in Sophocles’ Electra 516-633; cf. 1066-69, and Eurip- 
ides’ Electra 743-45; Orestes 1235-38. As Piero Pucci observes in another context, the 
Greeks did not easily distinguish between praise and saying the truth about someone, 
“The Language of the Muses” in Classical Mythology in 20th Century Thought and 
Literature (Texas Tech University 1980) 164. This is equally true of blame. To name, as 
Aristotle does in his Poetics, the names of the few families from whose histories the 
"finest" tragedies are composed is to name the unspeakable (1453a18). Aristotle's exam- 
ples are: Alkmaion, a matricide and, in one version, possibly incestuous with his daugh- 
ter; Oedipus, whose story we know (cf. OC 1000-1); Orestes, the matricide; Meleager, 
who killed his maternal uncles and was killed by his mother; Thyestes, who seduced his 
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expressing the truth, could be felt as sticks and stones, as we have seen 
in Strepsiades' violent reaction to Socrates' recitation of what must 
have been Makareus rhesis from Euripides’ Aiolos. The theme of incest, 
the true Gpprntov of the Greek language, has enlarged the scope of this 
study which began with an inquiry into the source of the inhibitions 
surrounding a single word in Sophocles’ Oedipus. To state the themes 
of many of the tragedies performed in the theater of Dionysos 1s to 
express abuse, vein. This is a large theme, for it has as its context the 
dramatic festivals of Athens and involves a consideration of the social 
function of Greek tragedy. But to conclude this probe into the 
unspeakable words of Greek tragedy, let us return to the civic context of 
tragedy and one of the andppnta suggested by Lysias’ brief against 
Theomnestos. His example of a word forbidden by the Athenian law 
against verbal abuse is "mother beater,” untpaAoiac (10.8). More serious 
and more painful 1s the word for matricide. 

There is no lack of evidence for the horror inspired bv the thought 
of the act itself. Take, for example, the horror inspired by the act of 
Orestes in Euripides’ Orestes. The chorus of Argive women ask a ques- 
tion whose answer they know (831-33): 


tic vogoc fj tiva 6ákpva Kai 
Tic EAg0c pEeiTwv Kata yãv 
7] navpokróvov aípa xapi 8500a1; 


À confirmation of the horror of such an act is the madness that comes 
as its result, both in the case of Orestes (in both Aeschylus and Eurip- 
ides) and Alkmaion (in the case of Euripides). If the most terrible crime 
to be contemplated in Plato's Cretan city is the murder, in rage, of a 
parent—a crime which deserves “many deaths" ( Laws 9.869 A)—the 
deliberate murder of a mother seems even worse than unintentional 
parricide. Aristotle turns to tragedy and to Euripides’ Alkmaion to 
illustrate an extreme case in his analysis of voluntary and involuntary 
action. In response to Alkmaion’s claim that he was justified in his 
murder of his mother by the compulsion of a father’s curse, he com- 
ments that there are some acts no one can be forced to commit and the 
most horrible death is preferable to the crime of matricide.?? So much 


brother’s wife, was incestuous with his daughter, Pelopeia, and ate his cwn children; and 
Telephos, who very nearly married his mother, Auge—on all of which, Gerald Else, 
Anstotle’s Poetics: The Argument (Cambridge, Mass. 1957) 391-98, is helpful. 

33 Nicomachean Ethics 3.1.1110a28; cf. 5.11.1136a13; Euripides’ Electra 1226; 
Plato's Laws 9.869 C; and Dover's note of the Greek sensitivity to the thought of beating 
one’s mother (commenting on Clouds 1143, above note 28) 262. 
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for the deed itself, but, to return to our theme, what of the language 
that describes the deed? 

There is only the suggestion of an answer to this question in our 
scant fragments of Euripides' two treatments of the tragedy of Alk- 
maion, but the language of our fragments seems to exhibit a range of 
possibilities. Silence and repression of the unspeakable does not seem 
to have been one of them. Matricide can be skirted with fear and hesita- 
tion or it can be freely and, for tragedy, brutally stated.** In Aeschylus, 
it is clear that Orestes recoils before the thought of matricide; he asks 
Pylades: ITvAdón, ti 69dow; patépa aideoOG Ktaveiv; (899). But it is 
clear too that naming the deed, once it had been done, is something 
that strains the inhibitions of speech. Orestes, when he announces to 
the chorus that he has killed his mother, shifts the heavy burden these 
words bear by naming the countervalent crime of his mother. And his 
language reveals the ambiguity of forbidden words (Choephoroi 
1027-28): 


KTavElV TE ONLI unrép', ObK Gv_Ev Bixnc, 
rarpokróvov uiagpa Kai Bev orbyoc. 


In its reaction to these words, the chorus reveals the danger of naming 
the deed that has been done (1044-45): 


GAN’ eù y’ Értpa£ac, pn’ emTevy6fic oróna 
onun novnpa pnd’ emtyAwoow Kad. 


Paradoxically, the words for this deed seem even worse than the deed 
itself. We can discover this same recoil before naming the ‘crime of 
matricide and the doer of this deed in Euripides’ Electra and Orestes; 
and the absence of such restraint is remarkable in Sophocles’ Electra.?5 
In the Orestes, the crazed Orestes shows the same restraint we observed 
in Oedipus’ treatment of the name natpoddévoc: 66° sips urrpóc Tic 
taàamwpov poveúg (392). To which Menelaus responds (393): 


Tikovcar oeí6ov 5'. dArydnic Aéyetv kaká. 


But Orestes is perfectly capable of being named, within the restraints of 
the iambic trimeter, by his true and dangerous name: 6 urrpodoóvrna 
66s (479). And in Euripides’ Electra, when Orestes confronts the 


** Contrast the bluntness of Nauck, TGF? fr. 68.1, pntépa karékrav tv èuñv, 
Bpaxoa Adyoc and Alkmaion's hesitations in fr. 67.1-4. 

35 For the treatment of matricide and the name for a matricide in Euripides' Electra, 
note 975-76, 1178, 1194 and 1226; in the Orestes, note 479, 481, 587, 887, 935, 1078, 1235 
and 1238, 1424, 1559, 1587-88 and 1665. 
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thought that after he has killed Aigisthos he must next kill his mother, 
he realizes that he will have to go into exile as a matricide, with his 
mother's blood on his hands (975): 


> uU v 


untrpokróvoc Viv devFoual, rro0' Gyvoc Qv. 


But his sister finds another, more comforting term for the brother who 
murdered her mother: ápópov matpi (976). But Orestes still fears the 
word which will describe him and he falls silent: £yà 6e pntpdc—; rd 
dovov Swow ikac; (977). 

The case of Orestes is one of ambiguities—both of acting and of 
naming; and it is the act of naming that concerns us now. In the case of 
Orestes, the act and name of murdering the mother who gave him birth 
is balanced by the counterweight of the fact that in doing so he is 
avenging the father who begot him. So, as Aristotle noticed in his 
Rhetoric, we are left with an ambiguous choice of epithets for Orestes: 
we can turn to the base and shameful and call the man untpoddvtnc¢; or 
we can reach for a better word and call him his father’s defender. His 
choice of the base term pntpodovtne (rather than pntpodovoc) is tell- 
ing, for it points to an iambic passage in tragedy. And, indeed, his 
example comes from the confrontation between Orestes and Menelaus 
in Euripides’ Orestes and the moment of Orestes’ threat to murder 
Hermione (1587-88):36 


Me. ó untpoddovinc éri ddvw ripáooet ddvov; 
Op. ó narpoc dpbvruop, dv o5 npobdwxac Baveiv. 


V 


Three forbidden words in comedy 


The problem of interpreting a single line in the text of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus has taken us to the context of Athenian society and the 
law against verbal abuse in which Teiresias’ language becomes 
intelligible as an attempt to frame, but leave unspoken, a word 
which was banned from the civic life of Athens and, it seems, 
dangerously present in its dramatic festivals. And homicide, par- 
ricide, incest, and matricide have taken us some way to an appreciation 


36 Rhetoric 3.2.1405b22. 
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of how the language of tragedy responds to themes which were capable 
of being regarded as acts of abuse, if named. And the theme of 
incest has taken us into comedy. It is in the notorious rtappnoía of 
comedy that we discover the other unspeakable words which emerge 
from Lysias’ brief against Theomnestos for breaking the legal sanctions 
against verbal abuse. If homicide, parricide, incest, and matricide are 
distinctively tragic themes, unspeakable and explosive when finally 
spoken, the beating of a father or a mother and abandoning one's 
shield in battle are some of the Gndédppnta named in comedy. And, of 
course, old comedy opens the sluice gate to still other unspeakable 
words.? In Aristophanes' Clouds the thrashing of his mother and father 
is a novel thought which Pheidippides entertains with great relish, to 
his father's horror: ti $fic; Ti OAc av; (1443). The abusive term natpa- 
Aoiac is just one of the insults exchanged by the pair of antithetical 
logoi earlier in this play (911). And for Wrong, who has persuaded 
Pheidippides that he has an obligation to beat his mother, this insult is 
a shower of gold dust; for Right itis a heavy lump of lead (912-13). We 
discover those punished for just such a crime in the mud of Hades, in 
the grimy company of those who have wronged a guest or a host or had 
a speech from the tragic poet Morsimos copied for their private enjoy- 
ment (Frogs 146-51). And we only have to remember the ill-omened 
name Kleonymos to remember the last of the forbidden words recover- 
able from Lysias’ Against Theomnestos—Qlpaoruc. 

In his note to Clouds 358, where Kleonymos is abused by this 
word, K. J. Dover notices our passage from Lysias’ Against Theo- 
mnestos and wonders why the aggrieved Kleonymos did not bring 
Aristophanes to court: "Kleonymos perhaps found it imprudent, 
impractical, or undignified to prosecute Aristophanes.'?? I would say 
impossible. It is not clear that any victim of Aristophanes’ sardonic 
Muse or of festival abuse could have recourse to the Athenian law 
against verbal abuse to find satisfaction, in a kaknyopíag 6ixn, for 
being pilloried by a poet in a dramatic festival, although it seems that 


37 Its rtappnota, or license to say anything and everything, was shocking to many, 
Athenian and non-Athenian alike. The so-called Old Oligarch is a good example, The 
Constitution of the Athenians 2.18. And comic poetry is silenced in Plato’s law against 
verbal abuse, Laws 11. 935 E. Its aloypoAoyia has been studied in Charitonides' "Anéppnta 
(above, note 19) and now by Jeffrey Henderson, The Maculate Muse: Obscene Language 
in Attic Comedy (New Haven 1975). 

38 Above, note 28. 
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some of Aristophanes' victims tried.?? They seem to have failed. To call 
Kleonymos a pipaoric, and Kleisthenes effeminate, and Kinesias lewd, 
and Euripides’ mother a green grocer did not fall under the same res- 
traints during a festival characterized by its comic rrapprjoía, or sanction 
to say anything, as the law which made Meidias liable to a ypapħì 
6bBpewc when, in the next century, he struck the choregos Demosthenes 
| in full view of all of Athens. The dramatic festivals of Athens were, 
after all, the festivals of Dionysos Eleutherios—the god who came to 
Athens from Eleutherai in N. W. Attica and the god of freedom, or 
better, of release. When his statue was brought to his precinct in Athens 
on a wagon, he was accompanied by terrible abuse and this language 
was the beginning of the .tragic and comic drama which freed his 
worshippers from the constraints and inhibitions of their civic and 
family lives.*° 

During his festivals there was a period of freedom in Athens. 
Pericles called the festivals of his city "periods of respite” from the 
business and labor of life,” but their importance and social wisdom is 
not that they were days of rest. T'hey were days of release from the severe 
pressures of life in the family, or o:kos, and life in the polis. They were 
days in which debts could not be secured, a clear form of binding and 


3 The pain of the personal assaults not only of Aristophanic comedy but of old 
comedy generally seems to have given rise not to prosecutions under the Áthenian law of 
verbal abuse but a decree of the state of Athens against attacking individuals by name, 
«uputuoóstoüai óvonaocrí. Our evidence for this decree comes from the scholia to Aris- 
tophanes' Acharnians 67 and Birds 1297; cf. MacDowell (above, note 10) 128. A record of 
Kleon's attempt to gain redress comes from Aristophanes’ Acharnians 377-82 and 502-3. 
It does not seem to have involved an action under the law against verbal abuse (cf. 379). 

3? Evidence for this practice is collected in Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic 
Festivals of Athens? (Oxford 1968) 5 (no. 14) and 7 (no. 26). Remarkable, for our purposes, 
is a passage‘from Demosthenes’ On the Crown, where the orator characterizes the abusive 
language of his opponent and enemy, Aeschines: xai Boüc 6nta xai Gppnt’ dvoprdTwv, 
oreo EE GudEne, à ool kai rij od yével ripóosariy, ob uoi, 18.122. By this Demosthenes 
characterizes not only Aeschines and his family (cf. note 18 above), but the freedom of the 
dramatic festivals of Athens by contrast with the constraints of the workaday life of the 
polis. 

41 Thucydides 2.38: tiv névwy rA giorac dvanavAac th yvapp énopicdpeGa. Peri- 
cles’ words do not seem quite to characterize the social function of Greek drama. Closer 
to the truth are the words of the chorus of Euripides’ Electra (744-46): 


doRepoi 6 Bporoio: põ- 
001 KEpSoc npóc Bewy Bepanei- 
av. 


Except that the therapy is not for the gods but the human spectators of tragedy. 
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constraint, and days in which prisoners were released from confinement 
on bond.*? Abuse was a part of the procession that conducted the image 
of the god Dionysos to his theater. Abuse, the speaking of the unspeak- 
able, obscenity—these are features of other festivals of the Athenian 
year. Obscenity was a necessary and integral part of the Holoa and 
aioxpo^oyía was a notorious part of the women's celebration of the 
Thesmophoria, although we can only conjecture what was said. Even 
during the celebration of the most solemn festival of the Athenian year, 
the Eleusinian mysteries, there were the scurrilous "bridge-songs'' of 
the yedupiotai, and the dregs of Athens could look up from the banks 
of the local Kephisos and insult the Kerykes and Eumolpidai who were 
making their solemn and stately progress, in tragic attire, to Eleusis.‘ 
I mention this last context for the unspeakable words of comedy and 
tragedy because to understand the Gnoppnta of the dramatic festivals of 
Athens one has to begin to inquire into the social function of Greek 
drama. 


DiskIN CLAY 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


42 Cf. Pickard-Cambridge (above, note 40) 59. 
53 Cf. Hesychius and the Suda, s.v. yedupiCw. 


The conclusion of this essay on the unspeakable words of Greek tragedy is the proper 
place to acknowledge, with gratitude, the free and generous conversations that have 
helped shape my thinking on this topic. I thank especially: William Arrowsmith, Jenny 
Strauss Clay, Charles Kahn, Bernard Knox and the fellows of the Center for Hellenic 
Studies who heard it in its first version, and Michael McCormick. 


CICERO, THE MEGALENSES 
AND THE DEFENSE OF CAELIUS* 


Cicero's Pro Caelio opens with conspicuous remarks about the 
fact that the trial of M. Caelius Rufus is taking place during public 
holidays: | 


S1 quis, iudices, forte nunc adsit, ignarus legum iudiciorum consuetudi- 

nisque nostrae, miretur profecto quae sit tanta atrocitas huiusce causae, 

quod diebus festis ludisque publicis, omnibus forensibus negotiis inter- 
. missis, unum hoc iudicium exerceatur . . . 


This and later remarks concerning the trial of S. Cloelius have enabled 
scholars to determine the date of the trial of M. Caelius Rufus. Evi- 
dently, Cicero was speaking on the first day of the lud? Megalenses, 
which were celebrated in Rome beginning on April 4? The signifi- 
cance of this date and Cicero's emphasis on 1t have been only partially 
noted by critics: Austin has remarked that Cicero arouses sympathy for 
the defense in his reference to working during ludi publici? And 
Geffcken has demonstrated how the holiday atmosphere invoked by 
Cicero turns the case into a virtual comedy, thereby diminishing the 
gravity of the charges against Caelius.) But Cicero's allusions to the 
ludi Megalenses continue after these opening remarks, as I hope to 
show in this paper, and were intended to extend beyond the immediate 
rhetorical needs of the defense of Caelius. Rather, Cicero's remarks 
concerning the lud? Megalenses should be read within their contem- 

*'This paper was written under the auspices of a Columbia University Research 
Grant in the Humanities, Summer 1981. 1 wish to thank Columbia University for its 
support for this project, and Alan Cameron and Sarah Pomeroy for reading and criticiz- 
ing drafts of this paper. 

! Cicero, Pro Caelio, ed. R. G. Austin (Oxford 1960) 3rd ed., 151-52. References cited 
hereafter are to Cicero's Pro Caelio in Austin's 3rd edition. The ludi Megalenses were 
celebrated on April 4 and 10, but we cannot be certain that they extended from April 4 
through 10 in the late Republic; see G. P. Hadzsitz, “The Dates of the Megalesia," TAPA 
61 (1930) 165-74, who argues convincingly against an extended celebration in the Repub- 
lic. The evidence—and the Calendar of 354 a.p. in particular—indicates an extended 
celebration in the Empire; see A. Degrassi, Inscriptiones Italiae XIII.2, Fasti et Elogia 
(Rome 1963) 435-38. 

? Cicero, Pro Caelio, 41-42. 

3 K. Geffcken, Comedy in the Pro Caelio (Leiden 1973) 1-8. 
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porary political context as an attack upon the unconventional reli- 
gious behaviour of the Clodii. 

Cicero's opening statements emphasize not only the date of the 
trial of Caelius, but the enormity of the charges which necessitated that 
a trial be held on a day otherwise set apart for religious observation. 
Cicero then proceeds to undercut the seriousness of the charges against 
Caelius by showing how insignificant they truly were: 


cum audiat nullum facinus, nullam audaciam, nullam vim in iudicium 
vocari, sed adulescentem illustri ingenio, industria, gratia accusari ab 
eius filio, quem ipse in 1udicium et vocet et vocarit, oppugnari autem 
opibus meretriciis: Atratini illius pietatem non reprehendat, libidinem 
muliebrem comprimendam putet, vos laboriosos existimet, quibus otio- 
sis ne in communi quidem otio liceat esse. (Pro Caelio 1) 


In a comic reversal of roles, Cicero pardons the prosecutor, Atratinus, 
for bringing the case to court on this holiday; he, at least, was moti- 
vated by an excess of filial devotion. Cicero makes it quite clear that the 
real moving force behind the trial, Clodia, cannot be forgiven: Ceteris 
non modo nihil 1gnoscendum (est) (Pro Caelic 1). From the outset, 
Cicero portrays Clodia as a jealous lover scorned by Caelius, merely 
seeking revenge in court.‘ 

According to Cicero, the trial of Caelius constitutes an interrup- 
tion of normal religious and civic observances and is simply the result 
of Clodia's desire for revenge. But this was not the first time that the 
Clodii had disrupted traditional religious celebrations. Cicero's con- 
temporaries would recall Clodius' scandalous disruption of the rites of 
the Bona Dea in 62 5.c.;? and they would remember Clodius’ actions in 
58 when, according to Cicero, he had desecrated the sanctuary of the 
Magna Mater at Pessinus by selling the priesthood to the unworthy 
Brogitarus; Cicero had recalled this scandal in his defense of Sestius, 


4 Perhaps no better testimony for the success of Cicero's portrayal of Clodia's moti- 
vations is the fact that his views went virtually unchallenged until T. A. Dorey, "Cicero, 
Clodia and the Pro Caelio," Greece and Rome 2nd series 5 (1958) 175-80, who remarked: 
"Clodia's motives for lending herself to the prosecution's schemes have always been 
portrayed as vindictive spite and the desire to revenge herself on Caelius for casting her 
off. Bur there is no authority for the view apart from Cicero himself." E. Gruen, The Last 
Generation of the Roman Republic (Berkeley 1974) 308, has argued that the political 
realities indicate that Clodia's clan was also involved in this trial. 

5 For the Bona Dea affair, see J.P. V.D. Balsdon, “Fabula Clodiana,’’ Historia 15 
(1966) 65-73. 
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delivered approximately one month before the Pro Caelio.§ Given the 
family history, Cicero's opening references to the interruption of pub- 
lic iud: by one of the Clodii—this time Clodia— would remind his 
audience that the Clodii had a history for sacrilegious behaviour: the 
criticism would be implicit in the charge. 

Cicero followed these opening statements with several allusions 
to the lud: Megalenses and their celebration which have not been re- 
marked. Moreover, since the day of Cicero's oration was, in all likeli- 
hood, the last day of the trial and the day of Caelius' acquittal, Cicero's 
allusions to the lud: Megalenses were, I suggest, intended to remind the 
audience of the April 4th festivities—the ludi scenici— which they were 
missing; this, in turn, would arouse sympathy for the defense and 
hostility against the prosecution for forcing the jury to work during 
vacation, as well as supplementing the implicit criticism of the Clodii. 
Thus, when Cicero cites “Q. illa Claudia” (Pro Caelio 34) as a paragon 
of virtue and worthy of Clodia's emulation, he condemns Clodia's 
behaviour by comparing her to this chaste and pious ancestor, but he 
also implicitly recalls the ludi Megalenses to his audience: Quinta 
Claudia's renowned virtue was proven when she, despite rumors to the 
contrary, was found worthy to pull the goddess ashore at Ostia and to 
convey the goddess, in the form of a black stone, to Rome. The arrival 
of the Magna Mater was commemorated annually by the lud: Meg- 
alenses, and Claudia's role in it, according to Ovid, was ritually re- 
enacted on stage as part of the festivities.? 

Dramatic performances were an intrinsic and traditional aspect of 
the ludi Megalenses. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that an ora- 
tion delivered on this holiday should have included so many references 
to Roman drama and mime. Cicero's frequent quotations from the 
plays of Ennius (18), Caecilius (36-38) and Terence (36-38), and his 
general references to mime (65-66) in the Pro Caelio have been 
remarked as entertaining elements of the oration which, as Geffcken 
points out, allow Cicero to compete dramatically with the theatrical 
productions for the attention of the crowd.? But it has not been noted in 


$ Cicero, Pro Sestio 56; Cicero had also noted this offense in his oration De Domo 
Suo 129, delivered 7 months before the Pro Caelio. 

? Cicero, Pro Caelio, p.viii; Austin notes that Cicero spoke last at this trial. 

8 Ovid, Fasti 4.326; and F. Bomer, "Claudia Quinta," MDAI(R) 71 (1964) 146-51. 

? Cicero (18) quotes from Ennius, Medea and (36-38) from Caecilius and Terence. 
For a discussion of the dramatic quotations, see R. G, M. Nisbet, “The Speeches," Cicero 
(Studies mm Latin Literature and its Influence), ed. T. A. Dorey (London 1965) 69; 
Geffcken (note 3 above) 1-8. 
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discussions of this oration that these quotations had a very specific, 
immediate context; they would remind the listeners of the theatrical 
performances at the lud: Megalenses which they were missing because 
of this trial. 

Perhaps the most specific reference to the lud: Megalenses—so far 
unnoticed—is Cicero's description of the relationship between Clodia 
and Caelius. The outlines of this affair, as Cicero tells it, recall the cult 
myth of the Magna Mater and Attis; the older woman (Clodia/Magna 
Mater) falls in love with the handsome younger man (Caelius/Attis), 
but he 1s unfaithful. (In the myth, a certain nymph is blamed.) The 
scorned woman seeks revenge; the goddess drives Attis mad and he then 
castrates himself.!? (This act of devotion is ritually re-enacted by the 
priests of the goddess, the Gall.) Clodia simply seeks revenge in court. 

The humorous parallels between these two love affairs could 
hardly be unintentional: this myth and the cult practices associated 
with it were well known to Cicero's contemporaries, as both the litera- 
ture and recent archaeological discoveries indicate.!! Further, the love 
affair of the goddess and her young male consort may have been acted 
on stage as part of the ludi Megalenses: the myths associated with 
several Roman holidays had provided the subject matter for certain of 
the fragmentary literary mimes of Decimus Laberius, a contemporary 
of Cicero, as their titles—Anna Perenna, Compitalia, Parilici, Satur- 
nalia—attest. One of Laberius’ plays even bears the title "Galli," pre- 
sumably signifying a work which starred the eunuch priests of the 
Magna Mater rather than the “Gauls” since Suetonius (Divus Augus- 
tus 68) also relates that a mime, apparently pointing to another mime 
acting the role of a Gallus of the Magna Mater on stage, offended 
Augustus by his remark and obscene gesture. ? In addition to this 


10 Catullus, Carm. 64.17, provides a contemporary view of the Magna Mater as a 
revengeful, female deity; Theocritus 20.40 and Pausanias 5.11.17 supply Greek models 
for the myth. Ovid, Fasti 4.223-36 provides a full account of the love affair, including the 
nymph Sangaris who leads Attis astray. Noteworthy is Varro, Eum. fr. 33, ed. Riese, who 
mentions the Galli, the eunuch priests of the Magna Mater. See also Catullus’ citation of 
a poem written to the goddess by a contemporary, Caecilius (Cat. Carm. 35.8) and 
Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. 2.600-660. 

11 For the literary evidence, see note 10 above; for the archaeological evidence, see 
M. J. Vermaseren, Corpus Cultus Cybelae Attidisque III. Italia-Latium (Leiden 1977) 
13-199, with bibliography. The obvious limitations of these parallel love affairs—Attis 
was castrated for his infidelity —must have occurred to Cicerc and his audience, but these 
and any negative implications cast upon Caelius were simply disregarded by Cicero who, 
after all, was intent upon entertaining the jury. 

12M. Bonaria, Romani Mimi (Rome 1965) 38-77: “Galli,” fr. 63. 
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textual evidence for the sudden popularity of these mimes in the late 
Republic, votive terracottas from the Palatine sanctuary of the goddess 
indicate that Áttis was worshipped there in conjunction with the 
Magna Mater as early as the second-century B.c. These artifacts strongly 
suggest that the god was included in festival performances at this tem- 
ple before our earliest securely dated evidence for them in the first 
century A.D. Thus, when Cicero remarks ( Pro Caelio 65) that the 
outcome of this case is more fitting to a mime than a fabula (comedy), 
he may well be referring to these contemporary dramatic and religious 
performances at the temple of the Magna Mater, held in conjunction 
with the ludi Megalenses. | 

Cicero's remarks at several points in the Pro Caelio thus appear 
intended to recall the ludi Megalenses to his audience. The implicit 
condemnation of the Clodii which these allusions would convey comes 
into focus more clearly if we consider the date of publication of the Pro 
Caelio. Delivered on April 4, the speech was presumably edited and 
then circulated within a few weeks, if Cicero followed his normal 
practice. From his correspondence ( Ad. Q.f. 2.6), we can surmise that 
the speech was not circulated before Cicero left Rome on April 9. This 
speech, then, did not appear until after Clodius’ disruption of the ludi 
Megalenses; on April 8, 9, or 10 of this same year, Clodius had intro- 
duced bands of slaves into the theatre, resulting in a riot and the 
desecration of the games, actions which Cicero attacked in a speech 
delivered to the Senate presumably in May, 56 (De Har. Resp. 21-29).'4 


3? Vermaseren (note 11 above), records the archaeological evidence. Recent excava- 
tion at the Palatine temple provides evidence for space for theatrical productions in front 
of the temple in the Republican period. See the report by P. Pensabene, “La Zona 
Sud-Occidentale del Palatino," Quaderni del Centro di Studio per l'Archeologia 
Etrusco-italiano 4 (1981) 65-81. The earliest securely dated representation of the perfor- 
mance of the love affair of Attis and Cybele is a wall-painting from Pompei, dated to 70 
A.D.; M. J. Vermaseren, Corpus Cultus Cybelae Attidisque IV. Italia~Aliae Provinciae 
(Leiden 1978) number 29 P1. VII (The House of Pinarius Cerealis). Other representations 
of Attis holding up tragic masks may be earlier, but these are not securely dated; see 
M. J. Vermaseren, The Legend of Attis in Greek and Roman Art (Leiden 1966). 

14 T. O. Lenaghan, A Commentary on Cicero's Oration ‘de Haruspicum Responso” 
(The Hague 1969) 22-31 discusses the evidence for the date of this oration and argues 
(117) as follows for the date for Clodius' attack: the pompa in the circus on April 4 does 
not coincide with Cicero's description (De Har. Resp. 21-29), and, more convincing, it 
does not seem likely that Clodius would have selected as the occasion for this affair the 
exact day on which a case involving his family was being tried. Assuming that these ludi 
extend from April 4-9, Lenaghan rules out April 5-7 because Cicero makes no mention 
of this affair in an account of events in this period (4d Q.f. 2.6). Lenaghan settles on 
April 8 as the probable date for the incident since, he claims, April 9 was devoted to circus 
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The disruption of these games was surely politically motivated, and it 
can be suggested here that Clodius' action was, at least in part, an 
attempt to win popular support by undermining these traditional aris- 
tocratic games.}5 In any case, after this incident Cicero's allusions to the 
ludi Megalenses in a speech concerning the Clodii would have taken 
on significant political overtones for his contemporaries, and his 
remarks should be read as part of the ongoing struggle in 56-55 
between Cicero and the Clodii. 
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games in the Circus Maximus and this does not coincide with Cicero's description of the 
incident as occurring in the theatre (De. Har. Resp. 20-29). But we cannot be certain that 
circus games filled the whole day, leaving no time for ludi scenici on April 9 (cf. 
H. Graillot, Le Culte de Cybele, mére des dieux [Paris 1912] 85, who suggests the con- 
trary!). Thus, following Lenaghan, it is possible that Clodius' attack fell on April 8 or 9. 
However, since Cicero does not mention this incident in an account of events in Rome 
before his departure early in the morning of April 9 (4d Q.f. 2.6), it seems unlikely that 
the attack occurred on April 8. To argue further with Lenaghan, we do not know if the 
ludi Megalenses were an extended celebration in Cicero's time (see note 1 above), but we 
can be certain that these ludi were celebrated on April 4 and 16, and did not end on April 
9, as Lenaghan notes. Therefore, the evidence strongly suggests that Clodius' attack 
occurred on April 10, 56 s.c. i 

15 J, Colin, "Les Sénateurs et la Mère des dieux aux Megalesia: Lucrèce 4.79," 
Athenaeum 32 (1954) 346-55, adumbrates this interpretation of Clodius' actions. The 
aristocratic associations of this cult began with the role of the nobiles in conveying the 
Magna Mater to Rome in 204 s.c. and were continued by practices such as the banquets 
of the principes civitatis; see Degrassi (note 1 above) 435-38. 
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It is a truth universally acknowledged, that Roman literature fell 
asleep about the time of Ovid's death, but that it awoke to renewed 
vigour when Nero ascended the throne. What 1s not however so gener- 
ally recognised is that this renascence of literature has a consistent 
purpose and character, which it will be the aim of this essay to identify 
and illustrate in its operation.! To put the matter briefly, Neronian 
poetry is a conscious revival in a number of departments of Augustan 
forms which, so far as we know, had lapsed into disuse in the mean- 
while. Above all, Neronian writers rediscovered Horace, and in 
imitating his genres raised hinr up to the status of classic, in which 
later ages confirmed him. But for this timely interest, Horace might 
have sunk without trace. These are the main propositions of the pres- 
ent essay. 

But before approaching the poetry of Nero's reign, we must first 
glance over the condition of poetry up to that time, and our starting 
place will be about a.D. 16, when Ovid's fourth book of Epistulae ex 
Ponto was assembled. We must then go on to consider the reputation of 
the Augustans in the eyes of the generation which survived Ovid. The 
sixteenth poem of the fourth book of Epistulae ex Ponio is Ovid's 
defence of his reputation; in it he lists some of the celebrities of the day. 
Plainly only the currently living are there named, of whom some will 
have been roughly Ovid's age, others rather younger. These are the 
late-Augustans, and they are now regarded as transitional figures 
between the Golden and Silver ages.? The list begins appropriately 
with epic, both the usual mythological stuff (e.g. Carus's Heracleis) 
and the traditional Roman historical epic, which was in effect a pane- 
gyric upon one man’s military achievement (e.g., Rabirius's Alexan- 
drian War, Severus’s Sicilian War). In the list also appear at least one 

! The views here set out at some length were first sketched in the Introduction to my 
commentary on Lucan, B.C. 8. 

2 More information on these somewhat shadowy figures will be found in Schanz- 
Hosius's Geschichte der rómischen Literatur (1935), §318 (hereafter S-H, cited by section 
and page). At §319 other writers are listed. I am grateful to Mr J. C. Bramble for permis- 
sion to read his chapter in the Cambridge History of Classical Literature on ‘Minor 
Figures,’ (Cambridge 1982) II, 467-91. 

3 Severus may also have composed a work on early Roman history, perhaps a 
continuation of the Aeneid; S-H 8317. 
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didactic poet, Grattius, and one bucolic poet, who may have imitated 
Virgil, Passer.* But of greater interest are the departments of literature 
which find no representatives in Ovid's list. These appear to be two: 
satire and the short lyric, both the chosen field of Horace.? 

From what Ovid says, it is clear that everyone was writing poetry 
in a wide variety of genres. What happened in the next fifteen years or 
so is hard to discern, but the few indications point to a possible shift of 
emphasis, perhaps due to the taste of Tiberius. Alexandrianism had 
not yet died out in Rome. One of Ovid's friends, Proculus, avowedly 
imitated Callimachus (‘Callimachi ... molle teneret iter’, P. 4.16.32), 
and another, Tuscus, may have harked back to the master's story of 
Phyllis in the Aetia (P. 4.16.20, fr. 556 Pf.).5 Tiberius admired the 
younger Alexandrians and is said to have composed on the model of 
Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius; moreover, he placed their works 
in the public libraries and so encouraged their study (Suet. Tib. 70). 
This had an effect upon scholarship, but we cannot say confidently 
that it had one on literature.’ If only the Culex or Ciris could be dated 


4 Passer is resurrected by Housman, Collected Classical Papers (1972) 111.937 ff. 
Ovid’s mentioning Tityrus, P. 4.16.33, either points to direct recall of Virgil, or the name 
is chosen as ideally pastoral. Fontanus, who 'Naiadas a Satyris caneret . . . . amatas’ (P. 
4.16.35), 1s reckoned a bucolic poet in S-H, p. 272, but since Naiads and Satyrs have no 
considerable place in Theocritus or Virgil, Fontanus's bucolic world must have been 
new, perhaps in the tradition of the anonymous poem in Bucolici Graeci, ed. Gow, pp. 
168f. 

5 The larger lyric in imitation of Pindar may prove an exception, but we cannot be 
sure that Horace is the model for other Augustan Pindarists, such as Iullus Antonius 
(Carm. 4.2), and Titius (Epist. 1.3.10; he may be Ovid's Rufus at P. 4.16.28). In the first 
three books of his Odes, published about 28 B.c., Horace has some Pindaric poems, e.g. 
1.12, but he claims allegiance mainly to Aeolic verse (Carm. 3.30.13£.), and was hailed as 
Alcaeus (Epist. 2.2.99). It must have been clear that Latin had now been adapted to lyric 
measures. 'The door therefore stood open for anyone who might try to emulate choral 
lyric (for in Aeolic lyric Horace was unrivalled). Titius, mentioned above, was compos- 
ing along these lines by 20 s.c., if that is when the first book of Epistles was published. 
And Iullus too ought to have tried his hand before Horace published the fourth book of 
Odes in 16 B.c. or so. My own view therefore is this: the Pindaric poems in Horace's late 
collection themselves reflect a growing fashion which he had in a small way inaugu- 
rated; but in this department he was not necessarily the model. Tiberius's dirge, com- 
posed in 2 B.C. for L. Caesar, ought to have been Pindaric (Suet. Tib. 70.2). As for lyric in 
general, Horace claims to have imitators (Epist. 1.19.19); Julius Florus is not necessarily 
one (Epist. 1.3.20-25), but Ovid's Perilla may be (Tr. 3.7.20). 

6 ‘Nomen haber does not mean that he called himself Demophoon (so S-H, p. m 
but that the poems made his reputation; cf. Ov. Ars 3.219. , 

1 It may have had an indirect effect. Manilius, writing still under Augustus, alludes 
to the Messeniaca of Rhianus at Astr. 3.14. 
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to this period, then we could point to a renewed (or continued) interest 
in the epyllion, a form favoured by Euphorion.? Remmius Palaemon, 
the teacher of Persius, was active under Tiberius, and his poems were 
composed 'uariis nec uulgaribus metris’; they seem to have been pop- 
ular (Suet. Gramm. 23.3, Mart. 2.86.11 'scribat carmina circulis 
Palaemon’—if the same Palaemon is meant). ‘Nec uulgaribus' ought to 
mean something other than sapphic, alcaic, or asclepiadic systems. 
This use of exotic metres recalls the Republican poet Laevius, or per- 
haps such compositions as Catullus's galliambics. But we have little 
other information about the sort of genres favoured in this period. For 
Germanicus and Manilius wrote at the very beginning of Tiberius's 
reign, and Phaedrus the fabulist continued into the time of Claudius. 
From the first satire of Persius however we are given a glimpse of 
a revitalised Alexandrianism which was still popular with some poets 
well into the first half of Nero's reign. The themes of. these poets are 
ridiculed, ‘Phyllidas, Hypsipylas’ (1.34); these may reflect an interest in 
Ovid's Heroides, or they may go back directly to Callimachus and 
Apollonius. At any rate the phrase ‘uatum plorabile siquid’ points to 
_ elegy, which is derisively named at line 31. Moreover the mythological 
- heroines suggest something other than the subjective love elegy of the 
Augustans. In the same satire, in a section discussing style (92-106), 
thematic material is inevitably hinted at, and it is notable that Attis 
appears, a theme of Catullus, that a made-up line ends with 'cornua 
bombis’ (99), a line ending also found in Catullus (64.263, where too a 
. Bacchic rout is being described), and that Persius includes a spondaic 
hexameter (95), one of the hallmarks, as Cicero observed, of the once 
‘dolce stil nuovo’ (Att. 7.2.1). Further evidence of contemporary taste is 
seen in the choice of Greek poets whose works were studied in the 
advanced school of Statius’s father.? The school was active, either at 
Rome or at Naples, during Nero’s reign—this is plain from ‘talia dum 
celebras’ at 195 where Statius speaks of the burning of the Capitol in 
69—and among the poets lectured on are Callimachus and Lyco- 
phron.? All taken in all—and it is not much—there are indications 


8 A Culex, perhaps the one we possess, was known to Lucan (cf. n. 36 below) and 
Martial (14.185); it could have been composed at any time between 19 s.c. and A.D. 60. 
The date of the Girts is discussed by R.O.A.M. Lyne in his edition (1978) 48-55. 

? Siluae 5.3.146-58; A. J. Gossage, Romanitas 6-7 (1965) 171-79. 

10 The young Statius learnt his lessons well and borrowed a phrase from Callima- 
chus, as Mr P. J. Parsons kindly pointed out to me: F. Bornmann ZPE 31 (1978) 35 and 
Atene e Roma 23 (1978) 187. Yet Statius is no Callimachean, however many phrases he 
may owe to him. l 
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that Alexandrian themes and techniques and models were still a strong 
influence in this intermediate period. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence at all that Augustan poets however much they were admired 
exerted any such influence over poetic composition, with the possible 
exception of Seneca, whose tragedies will be dealt with in due course. 

We are inclined, not unreasonably it will appear, to regard the 
immediate post-Augustan period as arid. But a contemporary opinion 
opposes our own. The history of Velleius Paterculus appeared in about 
A.D. 30, some fourteen years after Ovid's letter from Pontus. Velleius is 
given to reflecting upon literary history, and in a famous passage at 
2.36 he digresses to treat of the flowering of literature in what he 
regards as the “Tullio-Augustan’ age (he can so define it, since Augus- 
tus was born in Cicero's consulate). He regards himself as living in its 
latter half: nostri aeui.' He lists the glories of this double age, starting 
with Varro of Atax, who closely imitated Apollonius, even to the extent 
of writing just four books, and Catullus. Closer to his own time he 
exalts Virgil, Rabirius, Livy, and Tibullus, the only elegiac poet 
named as such; Ovid is probably included for poems other than the 
erotic ones which prompted in part his relegation. Tibullus is called 
'perfectissim(us) in forma operis sui.’ The notable absentee from this 
list is Horace. Velleius has cut his list short, not out of the sense of a 
lack of comparable modern talent, but so as not to offend the living: 
‘nam uiuorum ut magna admiratio ita censura difficilis est.’ ‘Magna 
admiratio! is not the judgement of a man who believes that he lives in a 
period of decline.!! 

Despite Velleius's satisfaction with the literature of his own day, 
the period after Ovid's death, we cling with justice to our opinion that 
his age was fallow. The silence of Quintilian, later in the century, is 
our guarantee.!? His list of epic poets, for example, at I.O. 10.1.89-91, 
though not chronological, shows a gap between the late-Augustans, 
Pedo, Rabirius and Severus on the one hand, and Lucan on the other. 
Now either the intervening poets gave up the long epic as artistically 
invalid, or their compositions were feeble. Likewise in his discussion of 
satire, Quintilian passes straight from Horace to Persius (1.0. 10.1.94), 


! And yet this is the view of G. Williams in Change and Decline (1978) 8-10. 
Velleius however says nothing that bears out the assertion. His refusal to name living 
writers reflects an Alexandrian critical practice followed also bv Quintilian (I. O. 10.1.54). 

1? Quintilian is however so highly selective that he does not judge Seneca's trage- 
dies, though he knows of them (1.O. 9.2.8). We must weigh his silence carefully, but it is 
almost total in respect of this period between the death of Ovid and the accession of Nero. 
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and again there is a gap in lyric between Horace and Bassus (I.O. 
10.1.96). In fact Quintilian names but one poet whose activity falls in 
this period, the tragedian, Pomponius Secundus, and he is dismissed 
with little praise (7.O. 10.1.99). Martial too is of use in this matter, with 
his list of books given as gifts: we find Virgil, Propertius, Tibullus, the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, Catullus, and Lucan (Epig. 14.186, 189, 193, 
192, 195, 194). In a word, nothing between Ovid in Velleius's "Tullio- 
Augustan' age, and the reign of Nero. It may therefore be said of the 
literature composed after the death of Ovid that its appeal did not last. 
It seems to have taken the traditional line, as reinforced by Tiberius's 
example, and pursued fresh Alexandrian conceits. But these were 
played out: Persius attacked the taste, and Quintilian and Martial show 
no interest in the period. It must be stressed that, whatever his admired 
contemporaries may have been about, Velleius has a great respect for 
the achievements of Augustan poetry.?? 

We turn now to the second preliminary consideration and ask to 
what degree this respect was shared. Caligula, as usual, went his own 
way. Perhaps out of a personal dislike of Augustus and in honour of 
his grandfather, Mark Antony, he disparaged those arch-Augustans, 
Virgil and Livy; his attack on Homer may be related to this, for Homer 
was Virgil's model, and together these poets inspired a great deal of 
writing connected with Trojan matters.!* These judgements moreover 
may not have been mere crotchets. For Persius, in his first satire, points 
at some modern poets who despised the Aeneid as rough-hewn (96f.). 
There were other 'obtrectatores Vergili' whose attacks were turned by 
Asconius (his Ciceronian studies were started under Nero, but the 
Virgilian defence cannot be dated).!5 Therefore, so far as reputation 
was concerned, the Augustans were not yet wholly above reproach, and 
some openly criticised them. Horace is neither attacked nor defended, 
but worse, he is, so far as we know, ignored. The poets themselves at 
this time appear not to have turned to the Augustans as models. (It 


13 A point to be noticed, for J. Perret, who in his Virgile (1965) 150 rightly noticed 
the continuation of Latin Alexandrianism, assumed an eclipse of Virgil's reputation at 
this time. Velleius tells against such a view. 

4 E.g., Macer's ‘pre-Homerica,’ Camerinus's ‘post-Homerica,’ Largus's Antenor, 
Lupus's Return of Helen and Menelaus, Tuticanus's Phaeacis, Pomponius Secundus's 
Aeneas, and perhaps a work of Abronius Silo, quoted by Seneca Suas. 2.19. 

15 Virgil's critics are dealt with in S-H 8246, but it is far from clear when they lived 
(except that some are known to Suetonius). For Ásconius's work on Virgil, S-H 8476, 
p. 733. 
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should be stressed that the later poets may well have admired Augustan 
writers, but not enough to imitate them.) 

Ihe schools, however, might be thought to be upholders of 
Augustan standards (a point to which Professor E. J. Kenney kindly 
directed my attention). For is it not commonly stated that Q. Caecilius 
Epirota, the freedman of Atticus and client of Gallus, first introduced 
lectures on Virgil and other modern poets into Roman education?!$ 
But this statement is misleading in that it sets aside some valuable 
details included by Suetonius in De Grammaticis 16. Here is what 
Suetonius says: ‘post deinde damnationem mortemque Galli scholam 
aperuit sed ita ut paucis et tantum adulescentibus praeciperet, praetex- 
tato nemini. .. > Two observations can be made. First, when he began 
to lecture on Virgil his texts can only have been the Eclogues and 
Georgics. (And since we do not know when Epirota died or at any rate 
gave up teaching, we cannot be sure that he ever used the Aeneid.) 
Secondly, his school is for young adults, and its exclusiveness reminds 
one of Mrs Pipchin's establishment at Brighton. Epirota was not 
attacking, but supplementing, the traditional curriculum." He offered 
an advanced training to budding poets, as a verse quoted from Marsus 
by Suetonius shows. How soon did such an. advanced school bring 
about a revolution in the 'grammar' schools? We cannot say, nor 
should we attempt to. It is clear that about a century later in Quin- 
tilian’s day, Virgil was established as a set text for children (7. O. 1.8.5). 
Suetonius has tried to pinpoint the date of his introduction. Our own 
knowledge of educational reform would suggest that the process will 
have been very slow (but, as I should like to believe, accelerated by 
Neronian taste). At any rate we cannot turn to education in the early 
principate for a reliable picture of literary taste at this time. 

The fashion was challenged as soon as Nero came to the purple in 
A.D. 54. His accession, for instance, is promptly greeted by two bucolic 
poets, Calpurnius Siculus and the anonymous writer of the Second 
Einsiedln Eclogue. These are the first bucolic poets we know of since, 
some forty years previously, Ovid mentioned Passer (P. 4.16.33). More 
significantly Virgil's Eclogues are the model. Calpurnius for example 
seems to have read Theocritus, but the Greek inventor of the genre is 


16 So, inter alios, S. F. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome, (1977) 213. 

UH. D. Jocelyn, The Tragedies of Ennius (1967) 54: ‘it is doubtful whether 
. . . tragedies long survived the attack of such partisans of modern poetry as Q. Caecilius 
Epirota.' 
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now far less important for imitation than his Roman follower.!* 
Virgil's lead is followed in another department too, didactic epos, and 
the Georgics find, not so much an imitator, as a continuator in Colu- 
mella. His work on agriculture appeared in the middle 60s. It will be 
recalled that Virgil declined to sing of gardens and left the task to one 
who should come after him (Geor. 4.147f.). No-one took the hint until 
Columella's friend Silvinus urged him to pick up the tale where Virgil 
had left it. Thus two of Virgil's productions must be seen to be the 
inspiration of Neronian writers.!? 

And what of the Aeneid? The relation of Lucan's Pharsalia to the 
Aeneid is problematic, and there are as many opinions as there are 
students of the two poems. One of the chief causes of our difficulty in 
gauging the tone of Lucan's epic is that he only published three books, 
probably the first three, and was prevented by Nero's jealousy from 
publishing more. It follows from this that whatever plan Lucan had in 
mind when he began his poem, perhaps in 60 or 61, was likely to have 
been altered, if only in detail, so as to reflect his doubtless changed 
attitude to the Julio-Claudian house. It may however be hesitantly 
suggested that Lucan's original plan was complementary to the 
Aeneid. To put it crudely, the Aeneid is a national poem, set however 
in the age of Homeric myth; at various important stages in the poem 
the reader is reminded that all of Aeneas's hardships (and the hardships 
of those who oppose him) will issue in the foundation of Rome and in 
the establishment of his own line in the person of Augustus. Lucan's 
poem is also on a national theme, the civil war fought between Caesar 
and Pompey (it is not therefore the usual sort of historical epic, which 
was in effect an extended panegyric upon a contemporary military 
hero). At the very beginning of the poem Lucan makes it plain that the 
issue of all this bloodshed in the reign of Nero was worth it: 


quod si non aliam uenturo fata Neroni 
inuenere uiam. ... 
iam nihil... querimur. (1.33-37) 


multum Roma tamen debet ciuilibus armis 
quod tibi res acta est. (1.44f.). 


18 Calpurnius's knowledge of Theocritus was seen by Wilamowitz as evidence of 
Neronian date; Textgeschichte der griechischen Bukoliker (1906) 111, n. 3. I should have 
referred to this when discussing the date of Calpurnius in JRS 70 (1980) 175f. 

1? Such Maronolatry is often noticed (e.g. by E. E. Sikes in CAH 11.708) but what is 
striking is the apparent absence of imitation before this period. 
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Lucan's glib acceptance of the suffering of others is repellent in its 
heartlessness, but that does not entitle modern critics with tenderer 
sensibilities to assert that the poet 1s not convinced of the justice of his 
own vision of history. Lucan's rhetoric cannot be peeled off to reveal 
the poet's true sentiments, and 1t must be recalled that he had no 
personal stake in a war fought a century before. It has been suggested 
not implausibly that the tone of the first book of the Pharsalia is so 
mild that the poem itself might have issued in praise of the Augustan 
settlement, a restored republic under Nero's protection.?? If this view is 
worth entertaining, then it may be suggested that Lucan intended, at 
least when he was beginning his poem, not an anti-Aenezd, such as we 
now find in parts of the Pharsalia, but rather a complement to Virgil's 
mythological poem, set in historical times, and praising another 
Augustus. (That Nero saw himself as another Augustus is a point to 
which we shall return.) 

This view of the relation of Lucan to Virgil 1s too speculative to 
convince many. But we can point to a revived interest in Homer and 
the Trojan saga which must be ascribed to the influence of the Aene:d. 
Labeo translated the Iliad, probably not before Claudius's reign. Sta- 
tius's father composed a prose paraphrase of Homer.?! The Ilias Latina 
was composed about this time; its strict metrical practice points to 
Neronian date. Lucan composed an Iliacon, and Nero's own poetic 
monument was his Tro:ca (it will be recalled that 1n his early youth he 
had pleaded before Claudius on behalf of the Trojans; Suet. N. 7.2). In 
the Satyricon Petronius has Eumolpus require the aspiring poet to read 
Roman Virgil (118.5), and there is also an iambic reworking of the 
opening of Aeneid II (89). Even in the Pharsalia itself Lucan inserts a 
pointless visit of Julius Caesar's to the site of Troy (9.961-79). 

Subjective love elegy was fashionable among Augustan poets. 
They seem not to have found immediate successors after Ovid. It will 
be recalled that Velleius singled out Tibullus. In the Neronian age 
Nerva, the future emperor, must have imitated erotic elegy, perhaps in 
the bucolic, non-mythological Tibullan mode, for in one of his own 
poems Nero hailed Nerva as the Tibullus of the day (that however may 


20 A. Momigliano in CQ 38 (1944) 96-100 = Secondo contributo alla storia degli 
studi classici (1960) 459. 

?! St. Silu. 5.3.159-61; the practice is illustrated by G. Giangrande in Eranos 60 
(1962) 152-54. 
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only mean he was felt to be as good as the best; Mart. 8.70).?? Tibullus 
was of course still being read: Calpurnius imitates a line (3.88 - 1.3.81), 
and Seneca, in a late work, the Naturales Quaestiones (4.2.2), quotes a 
verse—which he gives to one of his more familiar poets, Ovid! (Does 
that suggest a recent interest in an as yet unassimilated poet?) 

Tragedy deserves a word. Seneca's nine tragedies cannot be 
dated.? He may have written them while in exile, or even while keep- 
ing an eye on Nero. If ever they could be dated to a late period of his 
career then they would admirably illustrate the chief proposition of 
this paper. As it is, however, we can only see them as much indebted to 
‘Augustan poetry, especially to Ovid, for themes, and to Horace for lyric 
metres (and occasionally matter too). Seneca's Medea and Thyestes 
perhaps look back to productions of Ovid and Varius (Lucan too tried 
his hand at a Medea). 

We turn now to Horace's writings. Nowadays we regard Horace 
as the classic Augustan poet after Virgil. In antiquity too, such a view 
is found, and Martial and Juvenal link their names (1.107.4, 12.3.1; 
7.227). But it would be rash to assume this pairing was always taken for - 
granted. For Horace, 1t will be recalled, was not mentioned by Velleius. 
The Elder Seneca has nothing to say of him. Phaedrus alludes to the 
Aeneid, but ignores the arguably more relevant Sermones and Epis- 
tulae. Finally, Seneca never quotes him in his Dialogues, some of 
which were composed early in his career. This strongly suggests that 
Horace was not yet a standard author. Suddenly, under Nero, this 
neglect is compensated for with interest. After eighty years Persius 
revives satire; the life of the poet says that reading Lucilius converted 
him: however that may be, Horace 1s his model. Even some Odes are 
laid under contribution (our first quotation from an Ode at this time is 
in Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis?5). This revived interest in the satires 
spread, for Seneca now has recourse to them, and quotes from them in 
his late Epistulae Morales. It will be recalled that Persius’s sixth satire 


22? Tacitus says that Nero gathered young poets about him in late A.D. 59 (Ann. 
14.16). If Nerva was then included, we can roughly date his poetic activity. 

23 M. Coffey in Lustrum 2 (1957) 150. 

24 Seneca's overall debt to the Augustans is handled by R. J. Tarrant in HSCP 82 
(1978) 258-63. 

25 Carm. 2.18.34 is quoted at Apocol. 13.3. Since this was composed in late A.D. 54 it 
is clear that at least Seneca's interest in Horace is pre-Neronian. (Arnold warned against 
too rigidly defining literary epochs by reigns.) I have no doubt that Horace was read and 
admired before Nero's day. But imitation is another matter. 
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is, to be formally correct, a letter to Caesius Bassus; it opens with an 
explanation of where the correspondents are. So we can point to a 
tentative revival of a form invented by Horace, the verse epistle on a 
moral theme. 'Orazio satiro' 1s not the only subject of revival among 
the neo-Augustans of Nero's reign. The older friend of Persius, Caesius 
Bassus, took Horace's lyrics in hand, and his own productions won 
some praise from Quintilian (7.0. 10.1.96). His interests were scholarly 
too, and he wrote a treatise on Horace's metre, which he dedicated to 
Nero.?^* We owe Horace to these Neronian writers. Thanks to them, he 
entered the mainstream of Latin letters and took his place alongside 
Virgil. After this epoch he finds fresh imitators in Passennus Paulus 
and some unnamed lyrists praised by Quintilian; to Tacitus he is a 
standard author.?? 

So far we have been looking at contemporaneous revivals of sev- 
eral departments of poetry strongly associated with Augustan poets. 
Let us turn with circumspection to those parasites upon the bodies of 
the Muses, scholars. There are two stumbling blocks. First, since schol- 
arship 1s generally known of from late compilations we cannot always 
define the character of a scholar's interest or work. Secondly, dating is 
not possible. We know in our own day that scholarly enthusiasm for 
Propertius preceded his vogue among poets like Ezra Pound. So it is 
possible that the work of scholars upon Augustan texts preceded and 
perhaps even induced the new rage for imitation. We cannot say. At 
any rate Bassus's work on Horatian metre is certainly Neronian. Vir- 
gil's Aenezd was edited posthumously by Varius; the next scholar to 
work on the text was Probus, certainly active in the Neronian age. 
Perhaps all he did was mark-up a private copy for study.?? That never- 
theless is a fresh departure, comparable to Bentley's Milton, in so far as 
the text of a recent poet 1s seen to deserve a scholar's scrutiny. Probus 
was said to have 'edited' Horace too. Annaeus Cornutus, Persius's Stoic 


28 S-H 8385. Bassus was composing lyrics in 62, as the opening of Persius's sixth, 
and presumably last, satire makes plain. We do not know when he began his work. 
Perhaps like Seneca (cf. n. 25) his interest pre-dates the new reign. His fragments show 
un-Horatian metres, not surprisingly. The late metricians only had recourse to him for 
what could not be found in Horace. Thus what is left to us may not be typical of Bassus's 
output. 

?! Plin. Epist. 9.22.2; I.O. 10.1.96; Dial. 20.5 

28 So P. L. Schmidt in KI. Pauly 4.1147; S-H 8734, p. 735. A fuller discussion is given 
by J. E. G. Zetzel in “Latin textual criticism in antiquity,’ (diss. Harvard 1972), 48 ff. 
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master, also dedicated some of his study to Virgil??; reference has 
already been made to Asconius. Not until Flavian times, perhaps, did 
Horace find commentators in Aufidius Modestus and Claranus.?? But 
these scholars inherit the Neronian interest, which has now taken firm 
root. 

It should now be clear that the Neronian poets established their 
Augustan predecessors as models to be imitated. But one other impor- 
tant literary figure of the Augustan age may be touched upon by the 
way, just because he alone was held up as an ‘exemplum uitandum": 
Maecenas. Seneca's Epistle 114 is a well-known attack on the great 
patron's loose morals and prose. It was long ago suggested by P. Lun- 
derstedt (in Comm. Jenens. 9.1911) that this attack was topical because 
Maecenas's prose works had perhaps just been published; if true, that 
would be another instance of the keen interest taken in the earlier and 
now classic age. Others have gone on to suggest that Seneca's attack 
inspired (if that is the right word) the defense found in the Elegiae in 
Maecenatem; this takes speculation very far, since the date of these 
poems is uncertain (J. C. Bramble sets out the most important contri- 
butions, note 2 above, p. 475). Leaving aside the date of the Elegiae and 
of the publication of Maecenas's prose, Seneca's interest 1s another 
aspect of the neo-Augustanism of Nero's reign. Indeed, Seneca may 
have cast himself in the role of the new Maecenas (if he was the patron 
of, say, Calpurnius Siculus); he had, after all, been as close to the 
princeps, but he could claim nicer morals and smarter prose: imitation 
became, as so often, emulation. 

It is time to ask to what causes this flood of imitation may be due. 
One feature of the Neronian literary scene, which recalls the Augustan 
age, 1s the friendship that linked the various writers. Persius and 
Bassus, the restorers of Horace, were closely bound by affection. Persius 
and Lucan are said to have sat at the feet of Cornutus for instruction in 
Stoicism. (Indeed Cornutus may have been a freedman of Lucan's 
father, Annaeus Mela?!) Lucan's uncle, Seneca, was always devoted to 
Virgil and must have exercised great influence upon the literary taste of 


29 S-H 8451, p. 678, and A. D. Nock in RE suppl. 5. 995-1005. Dr Zetzel, whose work 
is cited in the previous note, treats of Cornutus on pp. 41-44. But it is not, as he says, 
chronologically impossible that Cornutus wrote after Probus, which is implied in the 
structure of the DS scholium to Geor. 1.277. 

30 Cf. Mart. 10.21.1f., RE 2.2294 and S-H 8475a, RE 3.2627. 

31 So Nock (as cited in n. 29 above). 
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the Neronian age; it has been suggested that he was the patron of 
Calpurnius, disguised under the name Meliboeus. Nerva moved in 
those court circles (to which Calpurnius sought entrance), with Lucan 
and Seneca, Bassus and Cornutus (only Persius seems to have had no 
connection of any sort with Nero) Columella, a Spaniard from 
Baetica, the homeland of the Annaei, shows some slender knowledge of 
Seneca (3.3.3); he is however the odd man out. A loose community of 
literary interest can be detected at work. To some degree it centred 
around Nero, who regarded himself from the beginning of his reign as 
a new Augustus. Of course both Tiberius and Claudius had also 
claimed to be walking in the footsteps of the first princeps, but Nero 
took his Augustanism even further, perhaps, in his early days, under 
the guidance of Seneca. In his first address to the Senate Nero stated 
that he would work within Augustus's guidelines (Suet. Nero 10.1). 
His devotion took some odd forms: after his victory in a.D. 60 at the 
Neronia he honoured the statue of Augustus, and rode 1n his chariot 
after returning from Greece (Suet. Nero 12.3, and 25.1); he gave his wife 
Poppaea the name Augusta and formed a special troop of 'Augustiani 
equites' (Tac. Ann. 15.23.] and 14.15.8). This goes far beyond the pol- 
icy of Nero's predecessors. It may therefore safely be said that for Nero 
Augustus was a model to be imitated. This fact ought to have had some 
influence upon the writers of his day, whether or not they aimed to 
secure the emperor's notice and move in his company. Moreover the 
practice of reciting recently composed works would help to spread the 
revivalist fervour of imitation among the new poets. 

If we are correct in identifying Neronian literature as a new and 
self-conscious imitation of the forms and standards of Augustan litera- 
ture, then it is appropriate to read Neronian texts generally in this 
light. Surprises may be in store. For example, the character of Eumol- 
pus in the Satyricon needs reassessment. So far as the plot of the novel 
is concerned Eumolpus is morally deplorable. But the value of his 
literary views, as set out at 118, has been hotly debated (and my own 
opinion has long been that most of what he says is common sense). 
One opinion is that Petronius intends this degraded rhetorician to be 
an example of threadbare traditionalism. But Eumolpus quotes Horace, 
and requires a knowledge of his poetry.?? We have seen that Horace was 
not, up to now, much referred to, and that he is in fact the principal 


*? Eumolpus quotes Carm. 3.1.1, a reference omittec from the testimonia by 
Klingner. 
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beneficiary of the Neronian renascence. By praising Horace, Eumolpus 
shows himself to be in the vanguard of current taste; so tco his praise of 
Homer and Virgil, and his sense of their value as models, again indi- 
cates modern critical views. Moreover he does not praise Alexandrian 
authors (he links to Homer the lyric poets), nor for instance their 
Roman adherents, Catullus or Varro. It may therefore be the case that 
Eumolpus is after all only a mouthpiece at this point for Petronius's 
own views, a theory that has been put forward before now. The first 
satire of Persius may also need reconsideration. Recently it has been 
said to uphold traditions in a decadent period of innovation? But 
Persius is the innovator, and he attacks a sort of composition long 
traditional in Rome.’ 

To sum up: if by a classic we mean a literary work regarded as 
suitable for imitation, then it was the poets of Nero’s reign who, by 
imitating their works, accorded to the Augustans that classic status to 
which they aspired—‘quodsi me lyricis uatibus inseres.’ Nero’s reign is 
moreover a watershed in Latin literature. Up to that time Greek poetry 
provided the only classics. Whatever use a Roman made of early Latin 
or even of his nearer contemporaries the models which he aimed to 
rival were Greek. So Augustan poets hailed each other as Alcaeus or 
Callimachus (Hor. Epist. 2.2.99-101, Prop. 4.1.64); or they claimed that 
the Iliad was.soon to meet its match (Prop. 2.34.66). After an apparent 
relapse into comfortable Alexandrianism, the new poets under Nero 
were the first to appreciate that Rome now had in the Augustans her 
own classic poetry. This change of attitude 1s epitomized by Nero’s 
hailing Nerva as the Tibullus of the day (Mart. 8.70). Now and hence- 
forward, Roman poets are the chief models of Roman poets.” Lucan, it 
will be recalled, saw himself as rivalling Virgil, not Homer.?6 This 
change of direction is clearly at work among Flavian poets (many of 
whom were of course alive in Nero's day). The Flavians now look to 
Augustans and Neronians as models. Valerius Flaccus reads Apollo- 
nius so as to know which Argonautic episodes to omit (because already 


33M. Coffey, Roman Satire (1976) 112. 

51 Thus J. C. Bramble in Persius and the Programmatic Satire (1974) 183 is closer to 
the mark in describing Persius as an 'aspiring classicist.' But Bramble is perhaps too 
sanguine about the depth of admiration of Virgil (184). 

35 The point is not new (cf., for example, Momigliano, n. 20), but it does not seem to 
have been appreciated that the change was sudden and complete. 

36 Reference is made to his boast (such it appears to be) that he had started his epic 
before Virgil wrote the Culex; uita Suet. apud Hosius p. 332. 
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handled), and his inspiration for new episodes is Virgilian.?? Statius, 
despite a Greek education, seems to owe very little to any one Greek 
source, and he openly avows his debt to the Aene:zd.*? The standard is 
now set by Romans for Romans. This critical volte-face was the work 
of the Neronian poets. 


ROLAND MAYER 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


37 W. C. Summers, A Study of the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus (1894) 18-41. 
38 Th. 12.816; for sources S-H 8408, p. 536. D. W. T.C. Vessey in Philol. 14 (1970) 118 
denies even acquaintance with Antimachus. 


INTERPRETATIONS 
THE SIZE OF THESPIS' CHORUS ` 


At AJ A 82 (1978) 380-81 figures 10-11, N. G. L. Hammond and Warren 

G. Moon conveniently publish a Basel black-figured krater (ca. 500-480 
B.C.) illustrating, in their opinion, Aeschylus, Neanzskoz (frs. 90-95 
Mette) and a lekythos at Athens (ca. 470 B.c.) illustrating Aeschylus, 
Eleusinioi (frs. 267-270 Mette). The titles (cf. Eumen:zdes) suggest an 
important choral role that might easily have attracted an illustrator. 
These remarkable vases each depict six tragic choreuts, the first youths, 
the second bearded men. Hammond and Moon call each a "hemi- 
chorus," assuming a full chorus of twelve. Their source is the late Vita 
Sophoclis. Sophocles increased the number of the tragic chorus from 
Aeschylus' twelve to fifteen (Soph. TA23 Radt). But need Aeschylus' 
chorus always have been twelve? Might not these new vases illustrate a 
period in the early history of tragedy when the chorus was six? Thus we 
should have illustrated a full chorus rather than half a one. There is 
literary evidence that has not been adduced. 

A tentative case may be argued that Thespis’ chorus was six. 
Among the titles preserved at Souda 9 282.12 Adler is HIGEOI. Wilhelm 
Schmid and Albrecht von Blumenthal drew attention to the similar 
title of Bacchylides 17 (16) S-M, HIOEOI or Theseus: see Wilhelm 
Schmid and Otto Stahlin, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur 1.2 
(Munich 1934) 49 n. 6 and A. von Blumenthal, RE 6A (1936) 63.51-52. 
The dithyramb concerns the fourteen youths and maidens sent as tribute 
to Minos. The number of victims in the legend varies with an Attic 
preference for fourteen: see Hans Herter, RE Supp. 13 (1973) 1100.37- 
1101.13. Thespian tragedy did not allow female roles, introduced first 
by Phrynichus (TGF 3 T 1). That would mean confinement to seven 
youths. Theseus would have been hypokrites, the protagonist of a single 
actor tragedy, played by Thespis himself. The remaining six would 
have formed the chorus that gave the play its title. Here perhaps was 
the origin of an offering of seven youths alone: see PI. Legg. 4.706b and 
V. Aen. 6.21. The earliest chorus of six was forgotten. No tragic script 
survived 480 s.c.; only titles. That Herakleides Ponticus allegedly forged 
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plays under Thespis’ name (T GF 1 T 24 = frag. 181 Wehrli) does not 
mean that he forged titles nor that Souda's source was duped by his 
forged titles. Aeschylus' early doubling of the chorus was forgotten and 
an original twelve entered the tradition. The Hammond-Moon vases 
together with the Thespian title support an original chorus of six for 
Athenian tragedy, that survived into early Aeschylus. The shrinking of 
the tragic chorus to seven or even three in Hellenistic and Imperial 
tragedy becomes an archaism: see my remarks at CP 70 (1975) 32-35. 


WILLIAM M. CALDER, III 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO AT BOULDER 
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THE LAMENT FOR AJAX: 
SOPHOCLES’ 4JAX 628-31 


In their first stasimon the chorus of the Ajax describe what the 
reaction of Ajax’s mother will be to her son's misfortune: "the poor 
wretch will send forth aiAwov atÀivov and not the wail of the pitiful 
nightingale, but she will wail sharp, piercing songs” (ÓGurÓvouc wbac 
Bonvycel, 628-31). The problem is, as Jebb saw, that since the nightin- 
gale’s song is the traditional means for describing a mother’s cries at 
the loss of her child, it is surprising to find it rejected here.! 

R. Kannicht’s answer was that it is the musical quality of the 
nightingale’s song that is being contrasted with the wild and primitive 
cries of ritual lament: 


der xouuóc . . . in Schreien und Gebärden elementar 
hervorbrechende rituelle Klage ist, der yGoc dmó6óvioq 
dagegen die musikalisch explizierte und kunstvoli 
ausgebildete Form des rührend schönen Opfivoc.? 


Yet he was able to cite no convincing evidence for this from tragedy. 
The nightingale's song in the Ajax is called a yCGoc which is, if any- 


! “The contrast meant here ts plain enough; though in some other places, where 
the bitter grief of the nightingale is the foremost thought, the bird's note is sometimes 
described as 'piercing.'" R. C. Jebb, The Ajax (Cambridge 1896) 100. 

2R. Kannicht, Euripides Helena (Heidelberg 1969) vol. 2, p. 282. I am indebted to 
D. Sangeloty for this reference and for bringing the problem tc my attention in the first 
place. 
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thing, more primitive than the 9pfjvoc with which it is contrasted. In 
tragedy the nightingale’s song is often equated with the Opfijvoq 
(Aeschylus, fr. 749 M; Sophocles, Electra 104); since the nightingale's 
song elsewhere is called 6&@wvoc (Trachiniai 963), it seems unlikely 
that the contrast with the 6€vtTévouc (bác is meant to be in terms of 
intensity. 

A solution offers itself once we recall that the content of the 
nightingale's song is the repeated cry “Itys.’’4 This name has no mean- 
ing for Ajax’s mother, but the repeated aiAivov might, especially if it is 
heard as a Atvov ai Atvov. Aivoc is the name of a song as early as 
Homer (Iliad 18.570) and a mythological person mourned in song by 
the fifth century (Pindar fr. 128c Snell-Maehler; Herodotus 2.79). For 
our purposes it is immaterial whether Linos is a song or a person so 
long as one can separate ai from Atvov.> Once that 1s done, the perti- 
nence of singing aiAivov aiAivov for Ajax is clear: aiat is Ajax's own 
name, as he himself already remarked, “aiai, who would have thought 
my name would fit so synonymously (émwvupov) with my ills" (430-31). 
Ajax’s mother, then, will not sing the nightingale’s song of Itys but the 
threnos containing her own son’s name. 

Admittedly atAuvov atAivov is a refrain well known to us from the 
Agamemnon (121 = 138) and the word occurs in a threnodic context 
later (Euripides, Helen 172, Heracles 348), but the clearest echo and 
only other example of the refrain itself also supports the claim that atat 
is to be heard: 


atAivov divov dpxav Oavároo 
BápBapo: Aéyovoiv, alai... 
(Euripides, Orestes 1395f.) 


RICHARD HAMILTON 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


y 


* M. Alexiou, The ritual lament in Greek tradition (Cambridge 1974) 103. 

1 See Kannicht 282 for citations. 

5 The best evidence for this is Pindar, fr. 128c6, Snell-Maehler: a u&v dyétav Aivov 
atAivov Över. Scholars tend to question the connection with Aivoc, which goes back at 
least to Aristophanes of Byzantium, and to prefer a semitic origin: “dieser Ruf wird vom 
dem semitischen a? lanu = wehe uns’ abgeleitet" (Abert, RE s.v. Linos 716; see also 
Crusius, RE s.v. Ailinon 1009; Alexiou (note 3 above) 218, n. 10 and, for the fullest 
account, U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Euripides Herakles (Berlin 1889), "Zweite 
Gesangnummer,'' H 119-21 (= II 84-86 in the 1895 edition; 293-95 in the 1933 edition). 
But now see G. W. Bond, Euripides’ Heracles (Oxford 1981) 150. 
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IHE TEXT OF ISAEUS, XI, 2 


Isaeus begins his speech about the estate of Hagnias with a review 
of the yévn, the classes of relatives entitled to inherit under the law of 
intestate succession. The first genos consists of the deceased's paternal 
brothers and their children, “for, as a class, this is nearest the deceased,” 
TOÕTO yap &£yyurátu roð teAeutTHoavtoc yévoc &ortív.! If there is no one 
alive in this class, the inheritance goes to the second genos, the dead 
man's paternal sisters and their children. If there is none of these either, 
it goes to a third class (tpitw yévei), his cousins.? Isaeus continues, &iv 
6È kal tot’ ExAfrm, cic TO yévoc riáAiv £rtavépyerati kai rtotef TOUS rtpóq 
untpoc tod TeAeuTHoavtoc Kupiouc aórOv,? “And if this (class) too 
fails, the Jaw goes back again into the family and puts the deceased’s 
maternal kin in control of his possessions.” 

Editors ever since Wyse have generally found this last sentence 
meaningless and have altered the text as follows: &àv 58 kai vobt' €xAinn 
TO yevoc, NÁÀ &rravépyxerai.* However, this emendation ignores the 
very close parallels of phrase found in the speech from the Corpus 
Demosthenicum (XLIV), Against Leochares. In §14 the litigant has the 
clerk read out the law «tóv toic Te yéveoi Kal toic &yyurátu rtpóq 
&v6püv tac KAnpovouiac drioó6i:500vra. In 863 he says that an adopted 
son may return to his original family if he leaves behind another heir 
for his adoptive father. He must not adopt someone to be that heir, he 
must beget him. Failing that, the estate reverts to the blood relatives: 
dtav è tobi’ &mAfrm, (sc. 6ikatov) tois y&veoiv GnobiGdvai tac KANpo- 
vouiac.> In this particular case an adopted son did die childless, TETE- 
AebtnKev naig, ote yiyvetai Eonyoc ó oikoc Kai émaveAnAvGev ń 
xAnpovopía mái gic tobc &€ dpyfic &yyorara yevouc óvrac (47). 868 
states the general rule, §47 the specific application, and it is possible 
(mutatis mutandis) to transpose: TETEAEÚTNKEV ürraic, WOTE Sikalov TOIC 
yéveow dànio6i16óvati tac KAnpovoptac and Stav & tot’ émAtny, èna- 
vépyetai rj KAnpovoypia náv eic, KTA.. The striking verbal similarities 


! X1,1. Some editors add the article before yévoc, giving, “This class is nearest... , 
or ''this is the class nearest . . . ’’ Isaeus also refers to these inheritance classes at IV, 11 
and 16. 

? XI, 2. Modern scholars are not in agreement about which cousins are included in 
this class; see, for example, my De Hagniae Hereditate (Leiden 1976) 4-6. 

3 The aorist subjunctive &«Afn is a correction of the present, made by the copyist of 
the Crippsianus himself. 

* William Wyse, The Speeches of Isaeus (Cambridge 1904) 681. 

5 Some manuscripts have the present subjunctive. ` 
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in the two discussions of the same law indicate that the manuscript 
version of Isaeus is the correct one. In both presentations we have a null 
class, either children of the adoptee (toit’ émAinn) or the third class of 
paternal heirs (todt: &Atrm). The difference is that in the one instance 
the law returns to a certain group of relatives and gives them the estate, 
while in the other the estate itself returns to a certain group of kin.$ 

In the Hagnias trial Isaeus argues that the right to inherit extends 
to paternal relatives up to and including second cousins; it does not 
extend to their children. His client is Hagnias’ second cousin; the other 
claimant, the son of a second cousin.’ If there are no second cousins or 
closer relatives on the father's side, the inheritance passes to the mater- 
nal kin. This, he says (3), is what "the lawgiver’’ intends; these are the 
rules of “the lawgiver." But it did not have to be that way: the lawgiver 
could have gone outside the family and given the rights of inheritance 
to more distant paternal kin or members of the deceased's phratry, or 
even to his in-laws.? He chose not to do so but went, instead, back to the 
family for an heir and found him among the deceased's maternal rela- 
tives. As Isaeus phrases it (12), “The lawgiver did not say, ‘If there is no 
one on the father's side up to second cousins, the sons of the second 
cousins are to have control,’ but he gave the estate to those on the 
deceased's mother's side." 

The sons of the second cousins, therefore, will be outside the 
family, as the lawgiver has defined :t.? Now Isaeus does not actually say 
that the other claimant is É&u tod yévouc; he is, rather, ££ tfj dyyio- 
Telac and &w tfj ovyyeveiac.!° But then in this speech Isaeus tends to 
use all three words interchangeably.!! We find the same thing in Plato. 


6 The referee for this paper calls attention to legal contexts where rights or respon- 
sibilities devolve £c tiva. For our purpose the most interesting are Isaeus, III, 36 and 38 (a 
dowry reverts to the donor) and Andoc., I, 117, and Isaeus, X, 26, and XI, 22 (inheritance). 
The verb is ytyvseo8at or &ntytyvecOar; cf. Wyse, op. cit., pp. 478-79. 

' XI, 5 and 8. 

8 These are the relatives required to avenge a murder; cf. [Dem.], XLIII, 57, and L.G., 
EP, 115, restudied by Ronald S. Stroud, Drakon's Law on Homicide (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1968). According to Juliet du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village 
(Oxford 1974) 145, while civil and ecclesiastical codes now include second cousins in the 
kindred but exclude more distant relatives, “the popular emotional conviction [is] that 
blood relationship persists after the technical limits of relationship have been reached." 

? In saying that the law returns to the family, Isaeus is guilty of circularity: the 
family is what it is, only because the lawgiver has defined it that way. 

10 887, 9, 12, 13, 16, 30; 83. 

!! One is related (ripoor|kov) yévei (17, 30), TH ayxioteiq (3), Kat’ ayxiotetav (19), or 
Tfi ovyyeveid (10). One has a share (rivi péteom1) either Kata TO yévoc (24) or kat’ ayxio- 
teiav (33). In examining his opponent, Isaeus’ client demands that he specify tg åyxio- 
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After ranking the kin who are eligible to marry an heiress, he recognizes 
that sometimes none of them will still be living in his ideal city. Thus 
the heiress may look abroad to the city's colonies for a husband, either a 
relative or an outsider: &iv èv ovyyevr|a fl... kàv 68 &króc y&vouc, 
TOV £v th TOA! Óvtuv EEw Thc ovyyevelac (on condition that the men 
in the city are outside the kindred she may marry a colonist who is also 
outside the kindred).!? 

We can understand, then, what Isaeus means by saying that, when 
the third inheritance class (rpítov yévoc) becomes extinct, the law 
returns to the family (yévoc) and gives the estate to its members. 
Although it may seem harsh to use y&voc with two different meanings 
in such a short space,}* other authors do the same. Once he establishes 
the order by which the nearest relatives are to marry an heiress, Plato 
continues, woabtwe È TÒ yévoc dei rropsv&o0u Kat’ dyyicreíav, &áv TIG 
naióac; 6nAeíac KataAinn, 61 dSeAodav te kai adeAMdav &ravióv, 
Éunpooc0e èv TOV åppévwv, botepov 68 OnAeidv evi yevei.!* Editors 
and translators today generally agree that this means something like, 
"Let the family [or succession] proceed according to blood relationship 
both through siblings and siblings’ children, first through males, then 
through females in a single generation," where yévoc and yéveti cannot 
mean the same thing.!5 Also, the speaker of Against Leochares, after 
naming the members of the various branches of his family over the past 
century, offers proof of his narrative: “Well then, o jurors, that our 
yévoc (family or descent) is just as we say, the clerk will read the 
depositions to you; then after that, the law itself which gives the rights 


telag TO y&voc (5). When he does not respond properly, the client says to the jury, “You 
perceive that he cannot say trjv ovyyéveiav (6)." Against a third claimant the opponents 
could not say a better y&voc, but would be exposed as being outside the &yyiorela (30). 
One can also be outside the ovyyéveia (3). 

12 Laws, XI, 925B-C; he also says that a man who wants co eliminate a son from his 
OvyyEveia (929A) must prove that he deserves to be expelled from his yévoc (929B). 

13 This is the objection which I made (note 2 above) to Jebb’s interpretation, ‘‘Failing 
these also, the law reverts to the direct line [eic tÒ yévoc, the direct lineage on the 
maternal side as opp. to collateral kinship on the paternal]"; see R. C. Jebb, Selections 
from the Attic Orators (London 1888) 381. 

^ Laws, XI 924E-925A. 

15 So Taylor, Saunders, Pangle, and Gernet. R. G. Bury in the Loeb has "the right 
of kinship” and “in one line.” For earlier versions see E, B. England, The Laws of Plato, 
II (Manchester 1921) 536-37. 
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of inheritance to the yéveoi (inheritance classes) and those nearest on 
the male side.''!6 


WESLEY E. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 


x 


ON THE MARGIN OF CICERO, 
PRO CLUENTIO 169 AND 170* 


The discovery of Paris, B. N. MS lat. 18104 (X), containing among 
others extracts from Cicero's Pro Cluentio, has had the immediate 
effect of generating new ideas about some textual problems of that 
oration. After the extracts were published,! X engaged the attention of 
Silvia Rizzo who devoted to it a separate chapter in her account of the 
manuscript tradition of the Pro Cluentio.? In the present note I wish to 
examine her assessment of X. 

The text of the Pro Cluentio has hitherto rested on a bipartite 
stemma consisting of the superior Cluny tradition (C) and the Monte 
Cassino branch (M) which produced the vulgate recension. Since the 
examination of X has revealed that the manuscript carries some genuine 
readings on the one hand, and does not have any conjunctive errors 
with either C or M on the other, the thrust of my argument was towards 
asserting its independence. Consequently I suggested that i£ X + M or 


ie [Dem.], XLIV, 14. 


*T am grateful to R. H. Rouse and M. A. Rouse for their help in the preparation of 
this paper. 

t See T. Maslowski and R. H. Rouse, '"Twelfth-Century Extracts from Cicero's Pro 
Archia and Pro Cluentio in Paris, B.N., MS lat. 18104," Italia Medioevale e Umanistica 
22 (1979) 97-122. 

? S. Rizzo, La tradizione manoscritta della Pro Cluentio di Cicerone (Tivoli 1979) 
83-90. 
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X + C = the archetype, a number of readings on which the editors 
disagree could be determined with a measure of certainty. 

Although Rizzo takes a different view with regard to the affinities 
of X (see below), in one respect her position is not substantially different 
from mine. She too, in the final analysis, accepts those readings which 
receive support from the new witness.? In the one case where she opts 
for a variant unsupported by X, Clu. 139 non hominum ipsorum aut 
patronorum (aut C : ac XM) she 1s aware of the thinness of the thread 
on which her preference hangs; and her assertion that Clu. 170 eiectum 
of M is superior to et eiectum of XC 1s simply that, an assertion. 

Rizzo’s main thesis is that X and C descended by independent 
routes from a common parent. Because X comes from France (it was 
probably written at Chartres or at Bec), this suggestion 1s not farfetched. 
The case, however, is not as straightforward when it comes to the 
textual evidence which she adduces. The argument focuses on Clu. 169 
and 170 where, according to Rizzo, there are two words of an inorganic 
nature shared by X and C. Let us take a look at those passages: 

169 inimicitias enim fuisse confiteor; sed homines inimicos suos 
morte adfici volunt aut quod eos metuunt aut quod oderunt. 

170 si autem quod oderat Habitus inimicum, idcirco illum vita 

frui noluit, adeone erat stultus ut... 
This is the text of C, which is also the version adopted by Clark in his 
OCT edition.’ M differs from it in a number of essential points: fuisse] 
inter eos fuisse; aut!] ut; eos] om.; si] sin; inimicum] om.; idcirco] et 
idcirco. 

The vulgate recension, which is based on M, reads as follows:* 

169 inimicitias enim inter ipsos fuisse confiteor; sed homines 
inimicos suos morte adfici volunt vel quod metuunt vel quod oderunt. 


* Rizzo specifically mentions the following readings: 139 illae XC : illae orationes 
M; 140 se XM : om. C; 169 enim XC : enim inter eos M; 170 condemnato XM : damnato 
C; 170 sin XM : si C; 170 idcirco XC : et idcirco M; 170 vitae Habitus XM : Habitus vitae 
C. 

She acknowledges X's contributions to the text: 170 adire X Naugerius : audire 
M : silet C; 199 crudelitate et scelere X : crudelitatem et sceleri C : deficit M; 199 naturae 
iura X Madvig : naturae nomen et iura C : deficit M; 199 hominis X : homini C : deficit 
M; 199 reservarit X : reservaret C : deficit M; 202 iucundum X Peterson : tucundissimum 
C : deficit M. 

3 M. T. Ciceronis Orationes: Pro Sex. Roscio, De imperio Cn, Pompei, Pro Cluen- 
tio, al., ed. A. C. Clark (Oxford 1905). 

5 See M. T. Ciceronis Opera quae supersunt omnia 2.1, ed. I.C. Orelli (Zurich 
1826). 
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170 sin autem quod oderat Habitus, idcirco illum vita frui noluit, 
adeone erat stultus ut inter ipsos of this rendition marks an attempt by 
u (recentiores derived from M) to improve the text of M. Lambinus’ 
emendation vel... vel for aut ... aut must have got its start from M's 
corruption of adii to ut. 

The text of X is in all respects that of C, except that 1t aes sin 
for sz. I opted for it as the alternative to both C and M.§ 

These few lines and their respective recensions allow one to grasp 
the central problem confronting the critic who wishes to deal with the 
whole oration. Before C had become known the editor's task was rather 
simple. All he had to do was to follow the Monte Cassino tradition (M) 
and correct it. Although this procedure had grown in complexity with 
the introduction by Classen of ST,’ two recentiores of the Cluni tradi- 
tion, the point of reference for the editor continued to be the M text 
because Classen was unable to identify the source of the readings in the 
new witnesses.’ The turning point for the text of the oration was Clark's 
reconstruction of the lost Cluni book, the Vetus Cluniacensis (C), dated 
by him to the eighth century.? Now it became clear that many of the ST 
readings represented genuine tradition and, more important, that the 
Cluni branch as a whole was superior to the M branch. Since Clark's 
time the basis for editing the text of the Pro Cluentio became C. 

To judge from the growing number of departures from it in the 
subsequent editions of the oration by Früchtel (Teubner)? and Boyancé 
(Budé),!! it would seem that Clark overestimated the purity of the C 
strain of text. Boyancé is particularly fond of M, no doubt encouraged 
by his fresh collation of the manuscript which has not been examined 


$ M's 169 inter eos has the classic appearance of an index-word. The reciprocal 
relation it indicates is easily understood from the context. Cf.9 R. Kühner and C. Steg- 
mann, Ausführliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 2 pts. of 2nd vol. (Hannover 
1966) 2.1, 617, referred to below as K.-S. 170 sin autem of XM is more natural for Cicero 
than si autem of C. Cf. K.-S. 2.2, 432. For 169 eos XC : om. M; 170 inimicum XC : om. M; 
idcirco XC : et idcirco M see the discussion below. 

7 M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro A. Cluentio Habito, ed. I, Classen (Bonn 1831). 

ê It was only observed that ST were supported on the whole by P, the fragmentary 
Turin Palimpsest of the 5th or 6th century. Cf. also W. Y. Fausset, "Peterson's Cluentius 
of Cicero," CR 14 (1900) 226-29; R. G. M. Nisbet, “The Budé Pro Cluentio," CR N.S. 5 
(1955) 73-74. 

? See A. C. Clark, The Vetus Cluniacensis of Poggio, in Anecdota Oxoniensia 
(Oxford 1905) Classical Series, pt. 10, xvii ff. 

19? M, T. Ciceronis Scripta quae manserunt omnia 6: Orationes: Pro A. Cluentio, 
De lege agraria, Pro C. Rabirio perd. reo, ed. L. Früchtel (Leipzig 1933). P 

n Cicéron, Discours 8: Pour Cluentius, ed. and tr. P. Boyancé (Paris 1953). 
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since the time of Classen. But the whole question of the relation of M to 
C and their respective value awaits a new study. Boyancé's choices, as I 
see them, do not always inspire confidence. For instance, at Clu. 170 
quoted above he follows M's et idcirco. This, however, destroys a 
straightforward quod-:idcirco correlation and is simply an error of M.1? 

The shift towards M 1s also exemplified by Rizzo’s thesis that Clu. 
169 eos and 170 inimicum of XC are two interpolations which tie the 
witnesses to a common subarchetype. But on what grounds does this 
challenge to X C's veracity rest? 

For the sense of the passages, both eos and inzmicum are as natural 
as they can be, even though Rizzo raises some doubts as to the suitability 
of the latter. From Clu. 169 on, Cicero finally comes to the main charge 
against Cluentius, which is his alleged poisoning of Oppianicus the 
Elder. His line of defense involves demonstrating that Cluentius had 
no motive for doing away with the man. To be sure there was hostility 
between them, "but," he cautions, "men desire the death of their ene- 
mies either because they fear them, or because they hate them." Rizzo 
feels that this statement which 1s of a general character is all that is 
necessary for what follows, namely for Cicero's specific demonstration 
that it was neither fear of Oppianicus nor hatred that prompted Cluen- 
tius to commit the crime. Why, she asks, would Cicero in this specific 
context revert to the general designation inimicus for Oppianicus? 

The answer is not far to seek. Neither the acceptance nor the 
deletion of inimicum substantially affects the sense of the passage. Its 
retention however séems quite appropriate here because after five lines 
of OCT, 170 quo tandem... laederetur, illustrating the first of the 
two alternatives, aut quod eos metuunt, a restatement of the second 
alternative, aut quod oderunt, in sin autem quod oderat Habitus inim- 
icum, makes for clarity and good sense. 

Fortunately Rizzo does not attach much weight to this argument. 
What tips the scale against XC in her estimate is something else. It is 
improbable, she insists, that M would twice have committed, at such a 
short distance apart, the same type of omission simply through over- 
sight. She concludes that M therefore most likely preserves the genuine 
text and XC its interpolated version, and that someone must have 
inserted into the parallel quod-clauses the two direct objects whose 
function is so strikingly similar, each taking up the direct object of its 
main sentence, eos, inimicos and inimicum, illum. 


" Cf. K. F. Nagelsbach (and I. Müller), Lateinische Stilistik (Nürnberg 1905?) 
649-52. 
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Strictly speaking, we are not dealing here with two omissions; for 
at Clu. 170, instead of inimicum, M reads et which, as noted above, 
produces nonsense. It is of course possible that this e£ is simply an 
interpolation which has nothing to do with inimicum. And yet one 
wonders why M should have chanced to spoil what Rizzo considers a 
genuine text 1n this particular place. When the scribe inserts et else- 
where in the oration, he usually does so quite intelligently. Thus,? he 
is fond of using et in the sense of etiam:!* 138 sic C : sic et M; 141 ipse 
C : et ipse M; 168 cetera C : et cetera M. In Clu. 54 the addition of et, 
tota C : et tota M, spoils an antithesis between verbo and re vera et 
periculo, but it still yields fairly good sense. Even in Clu. 83 vita C : 
vita et M, although et is superfluous, it does not destroy the grammar of 
the sentence. And the same goes for M's un-Ciceronian T. Anni, L. 
Rutili, P. Saturi et ceterorum honestissimorum voirorum at Clu. 182.15 

M's omission of Clu. 170 inimicum also calls attention to itself 
for the rhythm it produces. It is true that as we move away from the end 
of a period (clausula) and pass to its membra and articuli, the rhythm 
that is rare in the former becomes increasingly frequent in the latter. In 
general, however, it is fair to say that the membra approximate in 
rhythm to the clausulae.!6 Also, it is occasionally difficult to decide 
what should rank as membrum and what should not. For example, 
when one clause is inserted by hyperbaton into another, the decision 
whether the inserted clause is a membrum turns on a number of con- 
siderations.!? But the first clause of what Zander’ calls “appositio cor- 
relata," i.e. qui-is, quod-idcirco, etc., is always a membrum, no matter 
in what clause it is inserted. It owes this distinction to the emphatic 
position it occupies in relation to the clause on which it depends. This 
being the case, the quod-clause at Clu. 170 is a membrum, sin autem, 
quod oderat Habitus inimicum, idcirco . . . , and its metrical scheme 
is of significance. | 

? Boyancé usually accepts M's readings of et. Of the examples quoted here he 
rejects it only in Clu. 83 and 182. 

H This use of et in Cicero is somewhat problematic. See K.-S. 2.2, 8-10. 

5 In good Latin prose the use of et, to attach the last member of a series, is avoided. 
See K.-S. 2.2, 31-32. 

16 See Th. Zielinski, Der constructive Rhytmus in Ciceros Reden in Philologus, 
Suppl. 13 (1920), H. D. Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm (Cambridge 1922). 

17 See Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm, 18. Throughout, I follow Broadhead's 
conception of colometry. Zielinski's division of a sentence into membra and articuli is 
artificial. Cf. Zielinski, Der constructive Rhytmus, 21-35 and 99-111 (his metrical analysis 


of Cicero's Pro Ligario). ; 
18 C. Zander, Eurythmia 1 (Leipzig 1910) 403f., 423. 
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Let us now test Clu. 170 in respect of rhythm, taking first the XC 
testimony, and then the M evidence which is favored by Rizzo. In the 
first case we have quod oderat Habitus inímiciim, i.e. Broadhead's C172 
(cretic with double resolution + trochee),? a good clausula with a dis- 
tinct "Schlusscharakter," common in Cicero.? In the second case the 
result is rather disastrous. The quod odérát Habitus is a strongly nega- 
tive ending, i.e. Broadhead’s S?2! (spondee with a resolution of the 
second length [= dactyl] + resolved trochee).?! It is to be noted that, 
where it counts, Cicero avoids the resolution of the length following a 
dactyl. S?2! violates what Zielinski termed O73-Verbot: “die Auflösung 
der auf den Daktylus folgenden Lange wird vermieden.’’”? 

In view of these considerations I do not see how M’s omission of 
170 intmicum can be defended. Nor is it clear to me why 169 eos of XC 
is in any way objectionable. Rizzo derives some encouragement (in 
addition to her main argument) for its elimination from the fact that 
Schönberger suspected it, and some editors, Orelli, Ramsay, and 
Peterson, followed M in their editions.?* Given the history of the textual 
criticism of the Pro Cluentio, it is quite obvious why these editors 
could have ignored the testimony of C. But after Clark's discovery, 
matters are different; and to ignore C today, Boyancé's edition notwith- 
standing, some reason other than personal preference 1s necessary. 

It is of course disappointing that taken on their merits, neither 
XC's eos nor M's omission supply any noteworthy basis for discrimina- 
tion. Since the aut-clauses when long enough are nearly always mem- 
bra,?5 I should think that at Clu. 169 Cicero paid some attention to the 
rhythm. But whether we follow XC or M, this does not appear to be the 
case. Indeed, aŭt quód é6s métitünt yields Broadhead’s TI2! (trochee + 


19 For the inner parts of the sentence, I prefer Broadhead's method according to 
which a clausula is the last two feet of a sense-group. Zielinski's cretic (base) -trochaic 
(cadence) approach often fails since the clausula may be co-extensive with a colon of only 
two feet. In such cases Zielinski borrows syllables from another colon. 

20 See Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm, 105. For Zielinski this clausula is L 1". See 
Th. Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden (Leipzig 1904) 56-59 and his Der 
constructive Rhytmus, 55-56. 

#1 See Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm, 108. 

?? Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz, 115. 

23 See J. K. Schönberger, T'ulliana, Diss. (Würzburg-Augsburg 1911) 84, 105. 

24 See Cicero, Opera 2.1, ed. Orelli; The Speech of Cicero for Aulus Cluenttus 
Habitus, ed. W. Ramsay (London-Glasgow 1859); M. T. Ciceronis Pro 4. Cluentio 
oratio, ed. W. Peterson (London 1899). 

25 See Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm, 24. 
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iambus + spondee with the first length resolved), a negative and rather 
unusual combination of feet.?5 The I2 rhythm is almost invariably 
preceded by a long syllable and composed of one word, e.g. oportebat. 
Such combinations are decidedly positive. On the other hand, before 
any marked pause in a sentence, e.g. in membra, Cicero avoids using an 
. jambic word, e.g. eos, in the penultimate foot.?' Furthermore, when the 
^ iambic word is preceded by trochaic or dactilic rhythm, this involves 
what Zielinski calls ‘‘Complosion,” a comparatively rare phenomenon.? 
This is precisely what we have in aut quod eos metuunt, whose strained 
rhythm, however, is to some extent relieved precisely because of eos, 
insofar as this and a few other iambic words produce only “leichte 
Complosion." 

But aut quód métitünt is no better, as it contains Broadhead’s S2! 
(spondee + spondee with the first length resolved).? The S2 combina- 
tions are in general very negative. Nevertheless, even the heroic clausula 
S?2 (spondee with the second length resolved + trochee), although 
reputedly negative, is less so than S2!, which is the rhythm of aut quod 
metuunt. 

However, these difficulties with Clu. 169 eos XC : om. M need not 
concern us any longer. Rizzo’s argument for linking X to C has enough 
to contend with from the evidence of Clu. 170 inimicum; and M's 
omission of eos in Clu. 169, when taken alone, can scarcely commend 
itself vis-à-vis the superior authority of C, even if X had not been 
brought to light, and even if XC are in fact derived from a common 
parent. 


TADEUSZ MASLOWSKI 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


y 


26 See Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm, 72, 93, 94, 99, 107. TIZ! is Zielinski's P 13. 
See Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz, 160, and Der constructive Rhytmus, 58. 

27 But such combinations are frequent in the articuli. See Zielinski, Der constructive 
Rhytmus, 58. 

28 See Zielinski, Der constructive Rhytmus, 74-87. 

29 See Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm, 108. 
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OVID, EMPEDOCLES AND THE MINOTAUR 


After describing Ovid's treatment of a particular declamatory 
theme, the elder Seneca remarks on his vocabulary (Controv. 2.2.12): 
verbis minime licenter usus est nisi in carminibus, in quibus non igno- 
ravit vitia sua sed amavit. To prove his point he repeats a story from 
Ovid's friend and fellow poet Albinovanus Pedo,! that when Ovid 
agreed to let his friends delete three lines from his work, provided he 
himself might choose three to be saved at all costs, the two sets, when 
compared, were identical. One of these verses is Ars Amatoria 2.24 (cf. 
Tristia 4.7.18)? 


semibovemque virum, semivirumque bovem 


But neither Ovid's friends nor modern commentators have noticed that 
this line only follows another's example. Empedocles’ poem Ilepi 
o$ócsuc had described an intermediate stage in the world's development 
in which parts of different animals were found combined, more or less 
haphazardly, into various monstrous forms: 


TIOAAG Lev dudinpdowna Kai dpiorepva púeoða 
Bovyevij avépdénpwipa, tà 6' EunaAw eavatéAAeiv 
dvópodovrj Povxpava, peperypéva tfj u&v ar’ dv6püv 
Til 68 yovaikoovfi oxiepoic rjoknpéva yviog. 


Many creatures were born with faces and breasts on both sides, man-faced 
ox-progeny, while others again sprang forth as ox-headed offspring of 
man, creatures compounded partly of male, partly of the nature of female, 
and fitted with shadowy parts.? 


To describe his human-headed cows and cow-headed men Empedocles 
used four compound adjectives, of which the first-fourth and second- 
third have the same initial elements (fBov-, avópo-) and the first-third 
and second-fourth use synonyms for the second element (-yevnc / -ounc, 
-Tipuipogc / -Kpavoc).4 He placed each pair of adjectives in the same 
position in adjacent lines. Ovid's adaptation in his description of the 


1See Ex Ponto 4.10, Seneca Suas. 1.15 = p. 115ff. Morel, Tacitus Ann. 1.60.2, 
Martial 1 preface, 2.77.5, 5.5.6. 

?'The other is 4m. 2.11.10 (the third is not given by Seneca). 

3 VS 31 B 61, transl. Kirk-Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge 1957) 
fr. 446, p. 337. 

5 On -npuipoc in compounds see Fraenkel on Aesch. Agam. 235. 
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Minotaur® was even more skilful; he used only three elements (semz-, 
-bos, -vir) to create two noun-adjective pairs, which he grouped sym- 
metrically not in adjacent lines, but in the matching halves of the pentameter. 
Seneca and others may have thought Ovid guilty of licentia in his 
vocabulary here, but one other ancient critic would have approved 
completely: . . . nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si / Graeco 

fonte cadent parce detorta (A.P. 52-53)? 
J. S. RUSTEN 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


X 


FRONTINUS AQ. 76.2: 
AN UNNOTICED FRAGMENT OF CAELIUS RUFUS? 


"Nisi ego cum tabernariis et aquariis pugnarem, veternus civita- 
tem occupasset." Thus Caelius Rufus, curule aedile, casually to Cicero 
in a letter written in February of 50 B.C. ( Fam. 8.6.4). À contest with 
water-men was likely the occasion on which Caelius delivered a contio 
entitled De Aquis. À century and a half later, Julius Frontinus, newly 
appointed curator aquarum under Nerva, undertook a personal scrutiny 
of Rome's water supply. Vast quantities of public water, he discovered, 
were lost by fraudulent distribution and theft. In concluding his careful 
documentation, Frontinus refers to Caelius’ speech (Aq. 76.1-2): 


5 Ovid must have seen (as has Guthrie, In the Beginning [Ithaca 1957] 45, 126 n. 
91) that the avSpoovui Boóxpava include the Minotaur among others. With Bovyevñ 
év6pónpunpa Empedocles may have pictured the human-faced and bull-bodied river 
gods, one of which appeared on the coinage of Acragas' metropolis Gela (G. K. Jenkins, 
The Coinage of Gela [Berlin 1970] I 165 ff.). 

6In the same spirit of play Simonides altered the word order of a line to suit both a 
hexameter and a trochaic tetrameter, and he too was criticized: Simonides fr. 17 West (cf. 
Timocreon fr. 10 West and R. Kassel, ZPE 42 [1981] 15-16). 

' On Horace's meaning see Brink ad loc. Bovyevi| áv6pónpuipa and ávópodufi 
Boókpava seem to have been well known by themselves (Arist. Phys. 2.7, 198b29, Soph. 
Trach. 12-18; Diels on VS 31 A 1 [vol. 1, p. 280.10] suggested that Timon fr. 49 Wachs- 
muth ridiculed compounds such as these), so that no detailed knowledge on Ovid's part 
of Empedocles’ poem need be assumed—although such a knowledge is a likely inference 
from Metamorphoses 1.5-88. 
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ac de vitiis eiusmodi nec plura nec melius dici possunt quam a Caelio 
Rufo dicta sunt in ea contione cui titulus est “de aquis.” quae nunc nos 
omnia simili licentia usurpata utinam non per offensas probaremus: 
inriguos agros, tabernas, cenacula etiam, corruptelas denique omnes 
perpetuis salientibus instructas invenimus. 


The emphatic nunc, nos, and simili have been taken to mean that 
Frontinus is likening his own discoveries to those of Caelius. No one 
has observed that the sentence quae nunc... invenimus may be a 
direct quotation from Caelius' speech. 

"Concerning misdemeanors of this sort nothing more nor better 
can be said than was said by Caelius Rufus." The vitia eiusmodi are 
those which Frontinus has summarized in the preceding sentences to 
account for large discrepancies in the available supply of water from 
various aqueducts. Foremost in importance, because it involved abuse 
of official responsibilities, was the fraus aquariorum, “quos aquas ex 
ductibus publicis in privatorum usus derivare deprehendimus" (75.2). 
Then there was impropriety on the part of landowners who had tapped 
the conduits for themselves: “formas rivorum perforant” (75.3). Alas, 
these were perennial problems. "Caelius Rufus had said the last word 
on that subject, but all the old abuses continued."! In the sentence 
which follows Frontinus points to another vitium, one which had 
developed out of inadequate record-keeping: “nam quod falsis titulis 
aliae pro aliis aquae erogabantur, etiam si inter leviora ceteris vitia, 
inter ea tamen quae emendationem videbantur exigere numerandum 
est” (76.4). An elaborate reference and emphatic rhetoric: the passage ac 
de vitiis . . . invenimus is more than a parenthetical comment to the 
effect that problems facing Frontinus were nothing new. It is the 
pointed flourish with which Frontinus concludes his disclosure of fraus 
aquariorum. Nam quod introduces a matter which is trivial in relation. 

Nec plura readily suggests that Frontinus refers to Caelius' speech 
as a whole, nec melius a compliment to the exhaustive and thorough 
rehearsal of abuses which Frontinus himself has only touched upon. 
Yet Frontinus is no name-dropper, and the precision of his reference is 
very striking. I should therefore prefer to take nec plura . . . possunt as 
an economical equivalent to nec plura dicenda sunt nec melius dicere 
possum: "Nothing more need be said, nor can I say it better." For an 
author then not to give a direct quotation is impossibly tantalizing. If 


1M. D. Reeve, "Back to the Source," LCM 6.5 (1981) 141, a note restoring the 
transmitted reading (si inter, not sunt) at Aq. 76.3. 
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Frontinus finds himself unable to convey the situation in a more vivid 
and convincing manner, the reader expects, even deserves, to hear the 
authoritative words of Caelius. With an opener as affirmative as this, it 
would have been otiose to add a conventional signal for direct quotation 
(e.g. cutus haec sunt verba)? Nec plura on this view anticipates the 
emphatic brevity of the quotation, nec melius its contemporary validity. 

Look more closely at quae nunc... invenimus. What is the 
antecedent of quae omnia usurpata? If the words are Frontinus’ own, 
they look most naturally to vittis, especially in light of leviora ceteris 
vitia in the subsequent sentence.’ But vitia usurpata is not quite Latin, 
and—especially with usurpata (sc. esse)—there is a certain awkwardness 
in taking quae omnia as a generalizing plural, standing for the circum- 
stances Frontinus has just delineated. If, on the other hand, this is a 
quotation, syntactical precision 1s not essential, for the sense emerges 
unambiguous from the context into which Frontinus has chosen to 
insert the quotation and from the series of instances which follows 
(inriguos agros ... invenimus). 

Use of the first person (nos, probaremus, invenimus) proves 
nothing as to authorship, but nunc and simili are potentially trouble- 
some. Improprieties in Frontinus’ day were indeed similar to those 
with which Caelius had grappled. But Caelius was not the first Roman 
magistrate to take action against fraud and abuse in the administration 
of the public water supply. Elsewhere Frontinus tells us that the task of 
putting an end to fraudes privatorum was part of a senatorial mandate 
given to the praetor Marcius Rex in 144 s.c. (7.1). Earlier still, the 
censors of 184 had concerned themselves with the same issue: Livy 
39.44.4 "aquam publicam in privatum aedificium aut agrum fluentem 
ademerunt"; Plut. Cato maior 19.1 oi tò napappéov 6nyóociov wp 
ortoAapóvrec drijyov eic oixiac iiac Kai «rovc. It was no doubt in 
this connection that Cato spoke de aqua against L. Furius (Serv. ad 
Aen. 4.244; cf. Livy 39.42.6). Caelius, in 50 B.c., might very plausibly 
have rehearsed the precedents for his own actions; he may even have 
culled some choice phrases from Cato's speech. Nunc and simili, then, 
fail to prove that these are Frontinus' words; rhetorical effectiveness is 


? Cf. Aq. 94.3 haec enim sunt verba eius legis, 97.5 adiectum est ita, 99.5 quod infra 
scriptum est, 103.5 cuius haec verba sunt, 105.5 senatus consulto quod subiectum est 
(similarly 107.3, 110.2, 124.4, 126.6), 128.4 subscripsi verba legis. For indirect citations 
Frontinus uses apud . . . legimus with or. obl. (7.4, 97.2). 

3 Thes. L.L. 1IX/2, 494.436. 
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indeed enhanced if Frontinus took the passage verbatim from Caelius' 
contio. 

Usurpata ‘unlawfully assumed’ and offensa ‘misdemeanor’ or 
‘infraction’ might seem inappropriate to Republican Latin. For readers 
in Frontinus’ time, to be sure, the sentence could mean ‘‘We wish there 
were some way other than by pointing out flagrant transgressions (per 
offensas) to prove that all such things are now illegally practiced 
(usurpata) with comparable license." Surely, though, it runs more 
smoothly if the key words carry less restricted senses: "We wish there 
were some way other than by provoking indignant reactions (per offen- 
sast) to prove that all such things are now habitually practiced (usur- 
pata) with comparable impunity (licentia).” 

The attitude of the ancients was unequivocal (Aq. 94.3-4): “apud 
antiquos omnis aqua in usus publicos erogabatur et cautum 1ta fuit ‘ne 
quis privatus aliam ducat quam quae ex lacu humum accidit.’ . . . et 
haec ipsa non in alium usum quam in balnearum et fullonicarum 
dabatur, eratque vectigalis statuta mercede quae in publicum pende- 
retur." As for watering fields, "agri vero qui aqua publica contra legem 
essent inrigati publicabantur'' (97.3). Taverns, garrets, and places still 
worse had not the slightest right to deliveries of public water. The 
crescendo of righteous indignation (tabernas, cenacula, corruptelas 

. omnes) is most unlike Frontinus: note the less vivid omnibus 
negotiationibus (115.3) and the impatient but more dignified balneis ac 
fullonibus et relatu quoque foedis ministeriis (91.5), used for circum- 
stances Frontinus had investigated for himself. Unbashful vigor would 
better suit Caelius. 

Nor are details inconsistent, though none is in itself decisive. 
Tabernas reminds us that Caelius squabbled with tabernarii as well as 
aquarii. Perpetuis salientibus finds its closest parallel (perpetuum 
salientem) in a phrase ascribed to Caelius by the compiler of De Dubiis 


t Frontinus uses per offensas in precisely the same way at the close of his treatise 
(perhaps a deliberate echo of the present passage): Aq. 130.4 “in reliquos vero opto ne 
executio legis necessaria sit, cum officii fidem etiam per offensas tueri praestiterit.” I 
cheerfully concede that this parallel can easily be used to argue for Frontinus, not 
Caelius, at 76.2. 

5 Shackleton Bailey (on Fam. 8.6.4) observes that Caelius' dealings with tabernarii 
may have been over weights and measures. The aquart? presumably are neighborhood 
officials; cf. Frontinus 97.8 "aediles curules iubebantur per vicos singulos ex iis qui in 
unoquoque vico habitarent praediave haberent binos praeficere, quorum arbitratu aqua 
in publico saliret.” 
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Nominibus (Keil, G.L. V, 590.21). The sense in which corruptelas is 
used may exemplify archaizing cleverness or urbane crudeness:’ either 
was typical of Caelius’ style. Finally, although instrictas invénimits is 
beyond reproach, the clausula could be instrüctás invénimts, revealing 
a present tense which would be unique in Frontinus’ reports of his own 
discoveries.? 

Nec plura nec melius dici possunt: I should like to believe that 
Frontinus found in Caelius' speech a passage succinct and quotable, so 
appropriate in fact that it has passed unquestioned as Frontinus’ own. 


R. H. RODGERS 


NEW HAVEN, VERMONT 


Y 


6 Peter HRR I, 164 no. 61 doubtfully ascribes this to the historian Coelius Antipater 
(cf. OLD s.v. 'saliens'). Meyer ORF 478 accepts the De Aquis of Caelius Rufus. 

* CE. Thes. L.L. IV, 1063.74. 

8 Note especially 23.2, 64,1-4, 112.2, 115.8, 130.2-3. The present is used to state 
general truths (e.g. 34.5, 112.4) and for reference to documents or sources (e.g. 7.4, 10.2, 
11.1, 95.2, 96, 109.4). 
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DoNALD Kacan, The Peace of Nicias and the Sicilian Expedition. Ithaca and 
London, Cornell University Press, 1981. Pp. 393. 325.00. 


This book consists of fourteen chapters, divided into two parts, and an 
unnumbered chapter called "Conclusions." The first part deals with “The 
Unraveling of the Peace.” The second part, comprising chapters 7-14, presents 
"Ihe Sicilian Expedition." There are twelve maps, a bibliography, and three 
indexes. 

The prose is easy to read. Mostly the narrative expands the information 
provided by Thucydides, supplementing it with items from Plutarch and Dio- 
dorus, and the manner is reminiscent of a more leisurely age. There is charm in 
such sentences as: "Rarely have men been more weighted down in mind and 
spirit than this miserable remnant of the proud and confident forces that had 
sailed from Athens" (337). On problems of historical reconstruction Kagan is 
usually content to choose judiciously between the views of his predecessors. He 
pauses frequently to assess the wisdom of the policies and strategies pursued. 

He argues that the Athenians were mistaken in concluding the peace of 
Nicias and the ensuing alliance with Sparta. These agreements, he maintains, 
brought disadvantages to Athens and benefits to Sparta. He holds that the 
peace was bound to break down. “There was little, if any, goodwill on which to 
build an enduring peace” (30). He refrains from inquiring into the responsibil- 
ity of the various participants for the failure of the peace, and he fails to note 
the perhaps paradoxical originality of Thucydides' claim that the events of all 
twenty-seven years constituted a single war. Probably the most memorable 
conclusion emerging from the first part of the book 1s that the talents displayed 
by Alcibiades in the early years of his active career were diplomatic but not 
strategic. 

Inaccuracies on matters of detail are infrequent but serious. For the con- 
stitution of Corinth in 395 Kagan (36) draws on Nicolaus of Damascus fr. 60. 
That fragment describes the regime installed on the overthrow of the Cypselids 
but does not say how long the same condition was preserved. For the ostracism 
of Hyperbolus Kagan accepts C. Fuqua's date of 416; he does not explain how 
&&ootrpákicav tóv "YnépBoAov £6 Et (Theopompus fr. 96b) can be construed 
to mean: “they ostracized Hyperbolus for the standard term of ten years and he 
died in the sixth." Kagan (p. 295, cf. 195) mentions Charicles as one of the men 
commissioned to inquire into the mutilation of the Hermae and adds in a 
footnote: "And. 1.36, where he is also called an extreme democrat.” In fact 
Andocides says that Charicles “seemed at that time to be very well disposed 
towards the people.” Of the Melians Kagan (148) says: "the Athenians included 
them on their tribute lists beginning in 425." They were included on an 
assessment list or lists but not on a quota list. 


American Journal of Philology Vol. 103 Pp. 338-355 
0002-9475/82/1033-0338 $01.00 € 1982 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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Those who lack leisure may content themselves with reading the final 
chapter, "Conclusions," where the characteristic ideas of the book are presented 
and developed. Kagan argues with subtlety that Thucydides's narrative of the 
Sicilian expedition invites an interpretation diverging from the one which 
Thucydides himself offered. When the assembled Athenians first resolved to 
send an expedition, they decided to despatch a force no greater than their total 
forces sent to Sicily during the Archidamian War and their objectives were 
correspondingly limited. Alcibiades planned, now and later, to rely on his 
diplomatic talents and win over Sicilian cities. But four days later, when the 
assembly met again, Nicias tried to deter the Athenians by magnifying the force 
required for success. The Athenians responded by voting a massive expedition. 
The very size of this force frustrated diplomatic approaches to Sicilian cities, 
for these regarded Syracusan ambitions as a less formidable evil. The strategy 
which might still have succeeded was that of Lamachus (Thucydides 6.49; cf. 
7.42.3), to make an immediate attack on Syracuse. Indeed late in 415 Nicias 
defeated the Syracusans outside the city, but he failed to follow up his victory 
because he lacked cavalry. He had not asked the Athenians for cavalry, when 
preparations were under consideration. Kagan suggests that this error was 
"more a failure of purpose than of judgment” (242). In tracing the subsequent 
development of the siege he stresses the errors of Nicias. He finds that Thucy- 
dides's interpretation on the other hand attributes less blame to Nicias than 
was deserved and that it points to another culprit: “Thucydides wants his 
reader to understand that the main cause of the disaster was the post-Periclean 
democracy, unchecked by the wise restraining leadership of a powerful and 
intelligent statesman, misled by thoughtless and ambitious demagogues, 
abandoned therefore to its own ignorance, greed, superstition, and fear" (371). 

"This thesis is impressive. It leads one to ask how Kagan understands the 
political forces at work in Athens. In the preface he undertakes “to reveal, 
especially, the close relationship between domestic politics and foreign policy," 
but in this respect the book is weak. Kagan does not inquire into the nature of 
the groupings whose interaction resulted in decisions of the Athenian asssem- 
bly. He believes that there was an “aggressive faction” or "war faction” (61-62). 
On the other side he presents "the peace forces” (50) or "the friends of peace” 
(92). He appears to believe that there were two and only two "factions" in 
Athens, for commenting on the destruction of the Melians he says (153): 
“Nothing in the ancient record reveals that either Athenian faction opposed 
the growing frightfulness of war." Kagan does not say how the reader is to 
conceive an Athenian "faction"; does "faction" mean merely those who voted 
one way on a particular issue in the assembly, or does Kagan suppose that 
members of a "faction" met together beforehand and made plans? The latter 
alternative 1s more likely, for in reporting a meeting of the assembly in 415 
Kagan says (186) that Nicias "appears to have made no preliminary arrange- 
ments with supporters." Perhaps, then, a "faction" could make preliminary 
arrangements. Be that as it may, one may ask what, if anything, the "factions" 
had to do with the groupings which took part in the ostracism of Hyperbolus. 
As Kagan (146) recognizes, Alcibiades approached Nicias and “their combined 
forces guaranteed success against Hyperbolus." This incident implies the 
existence of groups constituted by ties of a more personal nature than mere 
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devotion to the cause of peace or war. The groups 1mplied resemble those 
recognized by Thucydides at 8.54.4 (cf. 65.2); each of these existed for the 
purpose of helping its own members against the other groups in the rivalry of 
law-suits and elections. Kagan discusses these groups in connection with the 
scandals of 415 and repeats two venerable misunderstandings: "The clubs were 
secret societies” and ‘most seem to have leaned toward oligarchy” (205). But a 
group which helped its members in Athenian law-suits and elections could not 
remain secret, and oligarchic consequences only came about when Peisander 
persuaded the groups to move from competition to collaboration. 


RAPHAEL SEALEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


WESLEY D. SurrH. The Hippocratic Tradition. Ithaca and London, Cornell 
University Press, 1979. Pp. 264. $12.95. 


In the last decades of the twentieth century, the medical consumer has 
begun to express a growing unease concerning the manner and method of 
medicine. On the one hand, he stands in appropriate gratitude for continued 
improvements in surgery, pharmacology, and public health; yet on the other 
hand, he has started loudly to voice a discontent and anger over the staggering 
costs and apparent inhumanity of medical care, operating in seeming contra- 
diction to venerated models inherited from classical antiquity. Medicine is in 
the beginning stages of another fundamental 'revolution' as it wrestles with the 
implications of genetic engineering and numerous other technical matters, as 
well as the basic questions of doctor-patient relationships. A century hence, 
students of the late twentieth century will make note of this shifting, much as 
medical historians have often noted the remarkable transition in the late nine- 
teenth century of medicine from its Hippocratic and Galenic heritages to a 
medicine—in both theory and practice—dominated by the germ theory and 
medical technology. No longer useful were the intellectual constructs of a 
humoral pathology since one could presume a physical and measurable cause 
for specific diseases, and once laboratory pharmacology added its technology, 
the development of ‘magic bullets’ followed soon through chemistry and 
microbiology. The New Medicine of the twentieth century had forsaken its 
classical bearings, even though physicians and organized medicine continued 
to espouse the so-called “Hippocratic ideal." Curiously enough, until very 
recently, the consuming public liked what it heard, and medical history also 
reflected that acceptance, as it sought the "heroes of medicine" as forerunners 
of the splendid new approach of the heady and optimistic twentieth century. 

It is in view of this underlying historic context that Smith has written his 
book, even though his subject is the intellectual history of medicine in classical 
antiquity. More accurately, the focus of this important study is how idealism 
has warped the view of medicine and medical systems of the past since Galen's 
own time, and thus Smith's arrangement of the sections of the volume makes 
good sense as he leads the reader carefully through a complicated series of 
textual questions, not surprisingly controversial far beyond the confines of 
classical scholarship or even the broader fields of the History of Medicine. 
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Smith sees the beginning of modern Hippocratism naturally enough in 
the Renaissance, and Paracelsus' fulminations against holdover scholastic 
medicine provide convenient statements to document an early sixteenth-century 
creation of the Hippocratic ideal. Even though Paracelsus only generalized 
about how Hippocrates studied Nature in the pursuit of excellence in medical 
dietetics and therapy—and as Smith shows, Paracelsus made his sweeping 
judgments on the basis of Latin, not Greek texts—the influence of this approach 
to the ancients was almost immediate. Smith could have adduced similar tech- 
niques in the writings of Vesalius, Fuchs, Mattioli, and many other figures in 
sixteenth-century medicine, anatomy, and medical botany: reaction is particu- 
larly strong against parroting authority qua authority, and "Galenists" and 
"Galenism" were current and logical targets of the medical humanists. If there 
is an internal weakness in the methodology followed by Smith in Hippocratic 
Tradition, it is the lack of social, political, and technological context for the 
success of humanistic reaction against a "medieval" Galenism: if one is to 
comprehend the rapid changes overtaking medicine in the European Renais- 
sance, there is a necessity to consider the new technologies of typography, book 
manufacture, and woodcut illustration, as well as the political and social setting 
of medicine in northern Italy, Switzerland, and southern Germany in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. But Smith has a clear and reasonable 
goal: to delineate the origins and cumulative impact of a new Hippocratism in 
medical practice, and how the intellectual history of the development of Euro- 
pean Hippocratism can elucidate why students of ancient medicine (whether 
physicians or classical scholars) believed in a “good” Hippocrates and a “bad” 
Galen. 

Hippocratic Tradition shows, first, how nineteenth-century French and 
German historians of medicine portrayed ‘a’ Hippocrates as the ideal physician, 
and how the same historians could logically downgrade Galen to the rank of 
compiler, especially in view of the numerous statements of Galen himself that 
proved he was simply a follower of the Great Coan. Moreover, as Smith deftly 
wends his way through the intellectual milieu of Littré and the re-rediscovery 
of Hippocrates earlier in the seventeenth century by Thomas Sydenham, there 
slowly emerges a picture of scholarship on ancient medicine in which Hippo- 
crates had to exist and who was required to be the Father of Medicine—all in 
spite of the extant texts in a collection of books under the name of Hippocrates 
and 1n contradiction to the statements of Galen, who had used the Hippocratic 
ideal for his own purposes. Yet Smith is no ordinary debunker: we read accurate 
summaries of the scholarly labors of Le Clerc, Boerhaave, Sprengel, Neuburger, 
Wellmann, Blass, Ilberg, Edelstein, Deichgráber, and many others, as each 
scholar (several were classical scholars as well as physicians) sought either to 
elaborate upon the divine Hippocrates or to account for the collapse of the 
“genuine” writings in the face of the discovery of fragments of Meno's tract in 
papyrus late in the nineteenth century. Smith is gentle and respectful as he 
notes flaws in all such scholarship as it proved what it wanted to prove: that 
ancient Greek medicine was a superb—albeit primitive—mirror of the best in 
modern medicine, an idealized system of diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment 
that gave comfort and reassurance to practicing physicians even as they were 
moving inexorably into the New Medicine of antiseptic surgery, anesthesia, 
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microbes, and an organic chemistry marshalled for the extirpation of man's 
most ancient enemies among the epidemic diseases. Hippocratic Tradition 
presents many aspects of how and why physicians clung to an ideal that could 
not fit into a modern world of nerve gas, atom bombs and space shuttles, and 
Smith proposes answers to these important questions through the skilled 
employment of classical philology. There is no quickie sociology here, no 
inane structuralism that somehow explains everything with a deceiving and 
deceptive simplicity, and best of all, no assumption that any single Hippocratic 
or Galenic tract can truly illustrate the "real" Hippocrates. Smith insists that a 
patient reading of the works in the Hippocratic corpus, as well as the multitud- 
inous statements and arguments by Galen concerning what Hippocrates said 
or did not say, or what he meant or did not mean, will tell us more about 
medicine and its theoretical assumptions in ancient Greece and Rome than any 
modern hypothesis that rests on only one or two, or even several dozen, treatises 
found under the names of Hippocrates and Galen. 

But did the historical Hippocrates write any of the tracts in the collection 
known as the Hippocratic corpus? Hippocrates is attested well enough in the 
famous passages in Plato's Phaedrus, 270c-d, but the "genuine works” have 
eluded precise identification even after Littré proposed a quasi-canonical listing 
that would include the Hippocratic Epidemics I and III, Prognostic, Airs 
Waters Places, Regimen in Acute Diseases, and Ancient Medicine. Smith shows, 
in particular, the circular reasoning that led Littré to assume Ancient Medicine 
as a work by Hippocrates: Littré had taken Galen’s arguments on the presuma- 
bly Hippocratic Nature of Man, and turned them upside down, to suggest that 
the inductive method in Ancient Medicine is what is reflected as Plato describes 
the approaches of Hippocrates. And as Smith notes, Littré had to assume that 
the corpus of Hippocratic works as we have them were assembled sometime in 
the third century B.C., most probably at Ptolemaic Alexandria. Basic for any 
conclusions about the ‘‘genuine works of Hippocrates" were the judgments of 
Galen, coupled with the assessments of Erotian. It was quite sad, as Littré 
admitted, that the 'History of Medicine' as compiled by Meno, a student of 
Aristotle, had been lost, but since it was no longer extant, one could assume 
that the account of Meno must have been available to scholars from the fourth 
century B.C., and that assumptions about genuineness found in Erotian and 
Galen were founded upon Meno. When fragments of the lost ‘history’ by Meno 
were recovered from an Egyptian papyrus in 1891 (and published in 1893 by 
Hermann Diels), the elaborate superstructure of "genuine works by Hippo- 
crates" was easily demolished, even though Diels advanced a weak argument 
that the Meno text (called the 4nonymus Londinensis) did show a compilation 
of the Hippocratic Breaths. Anonymus shortly caused scholars to give up on 
their efforts to prove genuine works, but they clung to Littré's notion that 
Hippocrates was the founder of "scientific" medicine. Aside from concocting a 
clearly separate Cnidian tradition, which would mark Coan medical science 
that much more, the general view of “genuine works” was best summarized by 
Ludwig Edelstein, who argued for a Hippocratic mythology and that the actual 
works had been lost. 

Smith now proposes a radical thesis, based upon close analysis of Phaed- 
rus, Anonymus Londinensis, and the Hippocratic Breaths and Regimen: the 
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Regimen is a genuine work, supported by both Plato's Phaedrus and Anonymus 
Londinensis, with the crucial passages in Anonymus V, 35 and 44, and VI, 4, 7, 
and 11, as compared with Regimen 56, 74 and 75 (Littré, VI, 568-70 and 
614-16). Added are reflections Smith sees in Plato's Timaeus, 84d-85c when 
compared with 4nonymus XVII and XVIII, and then linked with the Phaedrus 
and the earlier sections of Hippocrates’ doctrines in Anonymus V and VI. 
Smith's reading of the Greek is defensible, and the parallels adduced are reaso- 
nable, but one must accept the notion that the Aristotelian perisomata of Meno 
is a kind of refinement of the broader concept of anathymuaseis (e.g. in Parts of 
Animals 686b34-35), and that one can tie both the narrow meaning and its 
wider parent with the Hippocratic physai. Ingenious. If one accepts the basic 
premise that Meno "... made up a line of reasoning for Hippocrates in a 
manner similar to that of the master himself, Aristotle . . . " (Hippocratic 
Tradition, p. 56), then Smith has constructed an argument for the authorship 
of the Regimen supported by the texts. But if one does not accept this underly- 
ing assumption, then Smith's construct for the genuineness of the Regimen is 
no more valid than the earlier hopes of Littré and Diels, not to mention Francis 
Adams in the mid-nineteenth century, who yearned for the solid proof of a 
Hippocrates who wrote something we can read and who can be cited as the 
Father of Medicine. It seems, however, that Smith has reached his conclusion 
concerning the Regimen not from any desire to make modern medical practi- 
tioners more comfortable, or to preserve some shadow of a "real" Hippocrates 
so beloved in the general histories of medicine, but from a careful reading of 
the Greek texts in the Hippocratic corpus as well as the fundamental testimony 
in Anonymus. It is possible that Smith may be right, but classical scholars and 
medical historians will be forced to do what Smith has done, either to disprove 
or support this new hypothesis: read the Greek texts. À fruitful beginning by a 
skeptic of the "Smith hypothesis" would be to find out if the Hippocratic 
works show a common occurrence of the Aristotelian anathymiasets, and if 
other contextual arguments can be made in other Hippocratic treatises. It is 
certain, however one may react to this initial proposal by Smith about Regimen 
that the arguments themselves are sound, and that anyone wishing to test them 
must have the Greek texts in hand and —most importantly—comprehend them 
in the full context of the Hippocratic corpus, as Smith has demonstrated. 
Although Smith's suggestions for the Hippocratic Regimen will engender 
the most debate among specialists in ancient medical history, the centerpiece of 
Hippocratic Tradition is the lengthy, complicated, and very readable second 
chapter, "Galen's Hippocratism." Too often ignored are the fulsome and 
extended commentaries by Galen on works he presumed Hippocratic, and as a 
medical practitioner and scholar, he fashioned a Hippocrates and Hippocratism 
that suited his own image of himself as well as what he thought a good 
clinician should be. Galen's teachers figure importantly, not simply as potted 
mini-biographies in a.build up for the flowering of Galen's self-asserted genius, 
but as pieces of the intellectual whole that would result in the self-contradictions 
in the enormous mass of Galenic writing that has come down to us. Smith does 
not attempt to explain away or smooth over these shifts of opinion, as too 
many medical historians have done when confronted by the bulk and arrogance 
of Galen's polymathic command of medicine, philosophy, and the sciences of 
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his day, but we gain a perceptive view of a Galen who assumed that the 
Hippocrates of old must have been like he was, since medicine demanded a 
knowledge of philosophical tenets, clear logic, clinical experience, and dissec- 
tions buttressed by some sort of overriding theory that would make teleological 
sense. Smith's Galen emerges with all of the sharp edges and occasional insights 
that marked his models, Hippocrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Now that we possess 
excellent texts of Galen's Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (ed. Philip De 
Lacy [CMG, 1978 and 1980]) and Prognosis (ed. Vivian Nutton [CMG, 1979), 
we can profitably reflect how Smith's Galen nicely matches the chalcenteric 
and jagged Galen in the texts and translations of Nutton and De Lacy. Loom- 
ing, of course, is the question of just how many of the works under the name of 
Galen are indeed "genuine," but Smith has provided some excellent guidelines 
and probing questions to ask of the Greek texts, when medical historians begin 
to divest Galen of his mythologies. 

Galen’s Alexandrian heritages complete this pioneering study, and in 
company with P. M. Fraser’s normally careful account (Ptolemaic Alexandria 
[Oxford 1972], esp. Vol. I, pp. 338-76), the medical historian and classicist now 
has a picture of Alexandrian medicine consistent with the extant sources, 
stripped for the most part of the hoary mythologies that teem in the usual 
history of medicine. Asclepiades of Bithynia is rightly seen as a bond between 
Alexandrian medicine and the version of medicine and: medical theory that 
became prominent in the late Roman Republic, and as mirrored in the De 
medicina of Celsus, composed sometime before a.n. 37. Hippocratic Tradition 
Is a true pathfinding book, replete with sources and questions about those 
sources, and Smith has signaled the methodology and probably the direction 
which the current and lively activity in the scholarship on Greek and Roman 
medicine will follow. 


JOHN SCARBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


SANDER M. GorbarRc. The Making of Menander's Comedy. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1980. Pp. vi * 148. $20.00. 


As many learned who attended the recent production in Princeton of 
Euripides’ Iphigene:a at Aulis, the text of a play resembles nothing so much as 
a score of music: we can read 1t, we can edit it, but sooner or later we want to see 
how it works when it is played on the stage. Our opinion of any drama can be 
substantially changed by seeing it performed. Sander Goldberg's book, a revi- 
sion of his 1977 dissertation (Indiana University), brings this perspective to the 
comedies of Menander. He seeks to show "how Menander's plays worked on 
the stage as plays" (v). Like J. L. Styan (The Elements of Drama, 1960), Michael 
Goldman (Shakespeare and the Energies of Drama, 1972), and of course Oliver 
Taplin (Greek Tragedy in Action, 1979) Goldberg believes that ''a text is really 
only part of a play. There are also details of actual production-—staging, deliv- 
ery, and the like—and ... there is the effect the play aimed to have on its 
audience" (5). The aim of his book is “to bring the plays to life, to identify the 
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techniques that make them work as plays and to demonstrate the vast potential 
of the ancient tradition that was to grow in so many different directions" (12). 
He bases his study on five plays: Aspis, Periketromene, Epitrepontes, Samia, 
and Dyskolos. 

We have enough of Menander's Greek to get an excellent idea about how 
individual scenes and even more substantial parts of his plays worked. We can 
detect immense variety and a development over his career. But anyone working 
through Sandbach's OCT and the Gomme-Sandbach commentary might well 
ask whether it is possible to write the same kind of book about Menander that 
Michael Goldman wrote about Shakespeare or that Oliver Taplin wrote about 
Greek tragedy. A lengthy fragment like the Aspis reveals a theatrical genius at 
work, but a performable script stops with Smikrines' lines at 465-68 and trails 
off with only parts of lines; e.g., Kleostratos' speech at 491 ff. (@ miATatn [vfi 
.. . mpooedxyop[a . . . mOAA’ Ov oe. K.T.À.). This is not enough for translators to 
play with or actors to act with. Save for the Dyskolos and Samia, how can we 
ever hope to know what Menander’s comedy was like, in action? | 

The important achievement of Goldberg’s book is that he does indeed 
succeed in showing how Menander’s comedies worked on stage. He gives us a 
strong sense of the complete plays they originally were, not the shreds and 
tatters they have become. He is imaginative, yet sensible about what remains 
for him to work with. He uses the plays that are too fragmentary to be performed 
as texts to illustrate different aspects of Menander's dramatic technique. He 
then brings what he learns from those pieces and fragments of plays to the two 
texts which are performable: the complete Dyskolos and the Samia, which is 
complete enough to be performed, and a better play. 

The book's seven chapters are intelligently organized and written so that 
anyone can follow; readers will be reminded of K. J. Dover's Aristophanic 
Comedy (1972), a book whose breadth and erudition influences this one. Two 
introductory chapters give a rapid introduction to the subject. The first, “From 
Old Comedy to New", is actually broader in its scope than the title suggests; 
Goldberg has as much to say about Menander, Moliére, and Shaw as he does 
about Menander and Aristophanes. He also explains the importance of metrics, 
and he even manages an amusing crash-course in papyrology, 1n translation, to 
give readers a clear sense of just how Menander reaches us, and what problems 
the editor and critic of Menander must contend with (10-11). 

Chapter II, "Mapping the Terrain", outlines his critical method. At first 
glance the plots and the stock characters of New Comedy may seem to have 
little variety. Although names and places may change, we seem to encounter 
the same family structure, intrigue, and illusion. But New Comedy is more 
complex than that. Goldberg sees three sources of creative variation constantly 
at work in Menander, all three of which he argues are the reason for his high 
reputation in antiquity as an equal even to Homer: a “mixture of modes," or 
“ ...the complex of devices and diction with their attendant connotations 
that in the drama of Menander's time was characteristic of either tragedy or 
comedy and thus either serious or light" (22). Secondly, he distinguishes 
between the plot of a comedy and the situations from which that plot is built. 
The plot is defined as "the succession of situations that makes the individual 
play ... situation is the arrangement of chessmen at a given moment, plot is 
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the sequence of moves that constitutes the actual game” (25). Finally, there is 
an "alteration of elements familiar from the tradition," such as gatekeeper 
scenes and delayed prologues. Goldberg then turns to an analysis of Menander's 
comedies with these “tools,” ‘the same tools used in the making of it” (28). 

The Aspis illustrates mixture of serious and light modes. For Goldberg, 
it is a play "unique and therefore interesting to an audience, by its contrast in 
tone" (41). He sees the play as one "whose extremely successful theatricality 
comes from the blend of humour, pathos, and sophisticated parody made pos- 
sible by the skillful mixture of modes” (43). Perikeiromene is used to draw the 
obvious but important distinction between stock situations and Menander's 
manipulation of them in a plot: "By distinguishing between his situations, 
which are standard for his genre, and his plots, which are determined by his 
own ordering of them, we can articulate the source of his diversity and his 
reputation as a constructor of plots" (57-58). The Epitrepontes illustrates 
Menander's refashioning of the recognition scene from tragedy and Old 
Comedy: “. . . Menander chooses to utilize the emotional potential more char- 
acteristic of tragedy, and his technical problem then becomes one of manipu- 
lating his comic structure to support his seriousness . . . this makes for a play 
rich in texture and original in structure” (71). 

These preliminary discussions lead to the two chapters on the most sub- 
stantial surviving plays, Dyskolos (“a play of combinations") and Samia (“a 
play of successful combinations"). Goldberg has a fine and sensitive reading to 
offer for both works. Chapters VI and VII are the richest part of his book, 
although I would not advise readers to dip into it without a glance at what 
precedes. The comparison of the Dyskolos and Samia is especially good: “The 
pain of characters in the Dyskolos was largely external, caused by working in a 
field or falling down a well. Hints of mental turmoil are subordinate and, as we 
have seen, resolved mechanically. Unease in the Sama is internal. Moschion's 
reluctance to tell the truth and Demeas' misapprehension and fear for their 
relationship generate the action and control its direction from within” (107). 

Goldberg ends by turning to Aristophanes of Byzantium's familiar rhe- 
torical question, here rendered “Menander and life, which of you imitated 
which?' Modern discussions that draw on ancient obiter dicta are not always 
welcome or new; one thinks of the many times Quintilian’s report card on the 
Latin elegiac poets has been put to use. But this is a persuasive discussion of 
just how much "life" we are to read into Aristophanes’ © . . . Bie: notas much 
as we might think. “Our perception of a scene as ‘lifelike’ is... actually a 
response to specific features chosen for their ability to evoke the whole" (119). 
“Only a small piece of life is imitated on Menander's stage, and only a small 
piece is necessary. Our own response does the rest" (121). He concludes that 
“Menander’s originality lies not primarily in the building blocks of his comedy, 
for these lay at hand in the tradition, but in his use of them" (121). The Making 
of Menander's Comedy does indeed help us see what Menander's come- 
dies are like, in action. 


JAMES TATUM 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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G. E. M. bE STE. Cnorx. The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World: From 
the Archaic Age to the Arab Conquests. Ithaca, New York, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1981. Pp. xi * 732. $49.50. 


This book 1s one of the most exciting, provocative and challenging works 
on ancient history to have appeared in recent times, and is of immense impor- 
tance to all historians of the Graeco- Roman world. Ste. Croix has written from 
the unshakeable conviction that historical change in antiquity can be explained 
only through Marxist categories of analysis, a flagrantly controversial starting 
point which at once threatens to upset much received opinion. Ste. Croix is not 
even prepared to present his ideological position as one of a number of alterna- 
tives from which historical explanation, as opposed to historical description, 
can be derived. Rather, he castigates all other methods of analysis, and some of 
their most distinguished practitioners, with polemic and humour, using his 
own interpretation of Marx to give a highly personal yet simultaneously objec- 
tive (no paradox; cf. p. 31) analysis of changes in the Greek world from the 
archaic period through the seventh century a.D. I doubt that Ste. Croix will 
convert the whole profession to his cause. But because of the great wealth of 
insights brought to bear on a multiplicity of topics, no one in the future will be 
able to neglect the book and its major theme, the exploitation by a propertied 
elite of the bulk of the ancient population. 

' The chronological sweep of the book is vast: in pursuing the study of 
historical change Ste. Croix has no hesitation in dealing at one fell swoop with 
the age of Greek tyrants and the classical Greek era, the Hellenistic world and 
the rise and fall of Rome's empire. (Despite the formal exclusion of the Roman 
West there is as much in the book for the historian of Rome as of Greece.) 
Consequently I cannot attempt here to summarize all the author's findings 
(Ste. Croix conveniently presents a conspectus of the book on pp. 3-7). Instead 
I shall first notice a handful of topics where his treatment appears inadequate, 
and then I shall make a few comments, inevitably superficial in view of the 
limitations of space, on the overall methodology. Any criticisms offered, how- 
ever, should not be understood to detract from the book's overall merits. 

To begin, Ste. Croix clearly views democracy as a force which mitigates 
exploitation and he thus holds in high regard the democracy of classical Athens 
(pp. 283ff.). The subsequent movement towards absolutist government in the 
Hellenistic and Roman ages marks for him an unpalatable development. 
Nothing is said, however, about Áthenian imperialism (cf. p. 608, n. 26), an 
important omission despite reference to The Origins of the Peloponnesian War 
(Ithaca 1972) 34-49 etc., for, given the lack of attention to Athens’ brutal 
suppression of various of its allies and to the dependent problem of reconciling 
internal equality with external domination, Athenian democracy assumes here, 
to my mind, far too favorable an aura. (At pp. 345-46 Ste. Croix is overly 
defensive.) Secondly, in his discussion of the development of slavery at Rome 
(pp. 228ff; cf. p. 452), Ste. Croix takes a largely conventional view of slave 
breeding, more pronounced under the Empire than under the Republic as 
warfare ceased to provide sufficient numbers of slaves, but with the perceptive 
modification that breeding adversely affected servile labor performance. How- 
ever, the conventional view may now well require some adjustment in light of 
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the demonstration of the importance under the Empire of the regular slave 
trade (W. V. Harris, "Towards a Study of the Roman Slave Trade,” MAAR 36 
[1980] 117-40); and I see no reason why a view that slave girls born in urban 
households at Rome under the early Empire were siphoned off to farms in 
order to provide labor and future wives for farm slaves should not have applied 
much earlier in time (Susan Treggiari, “Family Life among the Staff of the 
Volusii," TAPA 105 [1975] 393-410; cf. also "Questions on Women Domestics 
in the Roman West," in Schiavitù, manomissione e classi dipendenti nel mondo 
antico [Rome 1979] 185-201). Inter al., App. BC 1.7 is not discussed in the 
context of breeding (not defined) under the Republic (cf. p. 208), though as 
early as Plautus (Merc. 509), shepherding could be assumed a traditional occu- 
pation for slave women. Next, following À. H. M. Jones, Ste. Croix is sceptical 
about the use of the Roman imperial coinage as an instrument of propaganda 
(p. 394), perhaps excessively so. When the rebel slave leader Eunus minted a 
coin in Sicily showing Demeter and proclaiming himself 'King Antiochus' 
(Greenidge and Clay, p. 284), it must be assumed that its ‘message’ was intended 
for all social ranks. It is no less plausible that later emperors expected and 
desired their achievements, real or imagined, to be communicated to their 
subjects, and that both coin types and legends were carefully selected and 
comprehensible (cf. Luke 20.24-25). 

Each historian, then, will find matters which ca?l for further debate or 
amendment (the recent findings of J. H. D'Arms, Commerce and Social Stand- 
ing at Rome [Cambridge, Mass. 1981] may well affect Ste. Croix's ideas at p. 
178 and elsewhere, to give another example). But such disagreements of 
emphasis or interpretation do not affect Ste. Croix's basic conceptual framework 
(stated in the first part of the book, in contrast to the more practical second 
part), in which the key items are his understanding of ‘class’ and ‘class struggle.’ 
Since Marx himself did not provide formal definitions of these terms, Ste. 
Croix has to extrapolate his own from Marx's writings and in so doing he 
makes a contribution not least to Marxist historiography. The definitions are 
straightforwardly set out at pp. 43-44: 

1. “Class (essentially a relationship) is the collective social expression of 


the fact of exploitation . . .", which is "the appropriation of part of the product 
of the labour of others . . ." 

2. “A class . . . is a group of persons in a community identified by their 
position in the whole system of social production, defined above all according 
to their relationship ...to the conditions of production , . . and to other 
classes” 

3. “class struggle . . . the fundamental relationship between classes... 


involving essentially exploitation, or resistance to it." 

The immediate question, then, is whether these categories offer a useful tool 
for historical analysis. In my view, a great weakness in the definition of class 
arises at once from Ste. Croix's exclusion of class consciousness as a necessary 
ingredient of it (recognized but not conceded, p. 57): “The individuals consti- 
tuting a given class may or may not be wholly or partly conscious of their own 
identity and common interests as a class, and they may or may not feel antago- 
nism towards members of other classes as such” (p. 44, my emphasis). Again, 
the class struggle ''does not necessarily involve collective action by a class as 
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such .. .” (p. 44). Any observable group, therefore, no matter what the differen- 
tials within it, can be categorized as a class by Ste. Croix, as for instance women 
(see 98ff.), because its members can be shown to have been subjected to exploi- 
tation. (Contrast Carl N. Degler, At Odds [New York 1980] 323: “Class . . . acts 
as a divisive force for [women] as it has not for blacks nor for immigrant 
groups ... The history of women's organizations in the early 20th century, as 
well as the history of more recent women's groups, suggests that the ideal of a 
bond of sisterhood that transcends the divisions between working class and 
middle class women is a utopian conception, however appealing and even 
essential the idea may appear to many women.'') Because the tendency of some 
women in modern Western society increasingly to think of themselves as a 
cohesive, homogeneous bloc has no counterpart in antiquity, this absence of 
class awareness, applicable also to slaves, makes the notion of class struggle 
hard to accept as fully as does Ste. Croix himself. On the basis of 3. above, one 
could, I think, reasonably assume that "struggle" (see also p. 339, “the really 
fundamental kind of antagonism in society" and p. 49, “a permanent feature of 
human society above primitive levels"), connotes a two-way process in which 
active participation in contention is identifiable on both sides. Certainly there 
are indications of active resistance from the oppressed against the privileged in 
antiquity, in the form of peasant uprisings, secessions, brigandage, servile 
revolts and fugitivism, etc., and I assume that the nature of the ancient literary 
evidence conceals much else of a similar kind that is simply not known. Yet the 
overwhelming impression with which I am left by Ste. Croix’s book is that 
such resistance was exceptional, rather than sustained or permanent, and that 
in the main the “struggle” took the more common form of a one-way process 
in which the privileged ruthlessly victimized the lower social groups to their 
own advantage, without any significant concerted opposition making itself felt 
as an expression of class identity. (N.B. p. 286, with reference to the classical 
polis: “This struggle was of course very one-sided: it expressed the master’s 
dominance...” [my emphasis].) How could it, indeed, when the absence of 
class homogeneity allowed such little potential for organized resistance? 
Moreover, it seems to me that the Roman slaveowning elite in particular, as 
part of a one-way operation, purposefully worked against the emergence of 
class feeling among slaves by allowing the latter access to a very wide range of 
occupations, the social consequence of which was fragmentation among the 
servile population at large. The forms of observable slave resistance, accord- 
ingly, do not have to be taken as symptoms of class struggle in a technical 
Marxist sense, only of individual, smallscale, or ad hoc protest, futile more 
often than not. 

Thus the broadness and flexibility of Ste. Croix's definitions create some 
difficulties. His concept of a 'slave society,' to take another example, is very 
different from others recently expressed, in which stress has been laid primarily 
on the proportion of chattel slaves within an overall population (K. Hopkins, 
Conquerors and. Slaves [Cambridge 1978] 99-100; cf. M. I. Finley, Ancient 
Slavery and Modern Ideology [New York 1980] 79-80); it is based on the negative 
idea of “unfree labour," i.e. “mainly that of slaves, although various forms of 
what we may properly call serfdom ... and debt bondage," which was 
"widespread," have to be incorporated also (p. 226; cf. pp. 52, 178, 209). The 
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result is an antithesis only between rich and poor, antagonism between whom 
was of course recognized in antiquity itself, but for the historical explanation 
of which, again, Marxist categories are not necessarily applicable. In sum, 
therefore, the book is eminently successful in its demonstration of elite exploi- 
tation of dependent social groups, but I am not fully persuaded that Marxist 
class struggle has been revealed as the obligatory concomitant of that exploita- 
tion. 

To what extent was exploitation conscious or unconscious on the part of 
the propertied elite? It would perhaps be too much to expect a simple answer to 
the question to prevail for all the historical situations with which Ste. Croix 
has dealt, and perhaps the truth lies anyway in a combination of motivations 
both perceived and unperceived by the elite. Nevertheless, Ste. Croix deals with 
the problem in equivocal fashion: at times he chooses language which unam- 
biguously expresses deliberate intent on the elite’s part to maintain its own 
supremacy; but elsewhere he is more sceptical, or less confident, speaking only 
of the effects of elite supremacy on the historical process (compare and contrast, 
for example, pp. 306, 461-62, 502). Iam left with another impression, therefore, 
that while Ste. Croix has identified an interplay between varyingly conscious 
and unconscious processes, he has not achieved a fully coherent or consistent 
view of the whole. (I for one, however, would be prepared to believe that 
conscious manipulation by the elite was far more common than is usually 
imagined.) I think it should be added, too, that Ste. Croix's preoccupation with 
showing the superiority of his methodological approach over those of other 
historians produces a distorted picture of what others have achieved, particu- 
larly M. I. Finley (on slavery) and F. Millar (on the Roman emperor), two of the 
more eminent scholars vigorously attacked, in whose work there is surely a 
certain degree of explanation! 

At p. 374 Ste. Croix states, “My purpose in this book is to reveal the 
realities of life in the Greek (and Roman) world, mainly as they affected the 
vast majority of the population, rather than the much more pleasant features of 
that life which the ruling classes commonly perceived or imagined.” Whatever 
the reader's individual reactions to the Marxist point of departure, there can be 
little doubt that that purpose has been realized. Ste. Croix has conceived his 
book on a scale like that of the works of the greater classical historians, and 
with comparable didactic intent. The achievement is magnificent, on the 
grandscale, though to be approached and evaluated as one approaches and 
evaluates Thucydides or Tacitus. 


K. R. BRADLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 


PETER GREENHALGH. Pompey. Vol. 2: The Republican Prince. London, Wei- 
denfeld and Nicolson, 1981. Pp. xv + 320, [4] p. of plates, ills., maps. 
£18.50. 


Pompey would be pleased. In four years, there have appeared three biog- 
raphies in English, the latest a two-volume work, of which the second volume 
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is now under scrutiny. This volume provides a very good, scholarly study of 
Pompey's career from 58 B.C. until his death. 

Greenbalgh (henceforth, G) writes well. He describes Pompey's theater 
and its accompanying structures vividly (54-57). Wit is abundant; for example 
concerning Pompey's games at the dedication of the theater, G writes, '"The 
actors who had returned to the stage out of respect for Pompey were those who 
had left it out of respect for themselves” (58). Occasionally, G’s wit and fondness 
for metaphor go too far: “The vermin which thrived on corruption and disorder 
fled from the relative sterility of Pompey's Rome to find a more congenial host 
in Gaul, and the effect of this accumulation of parasites on Caesar's already 
hyperthyroidal condition was a dangerous stimulation of the persecution 
complex which he began to indulge as convenient justification of increasingly 
antisocial behavior” (91). Conversely, G often cuts Gordian knots with seeming 
ease: "By the law of the ten tribunes Caesar had been guaranteed the right to 
stand for the consulship in absentia. But the right to stand in absentia did not 
imply, as Caesar later claimed, that he was to be allowed to keep his provinces 
and armies beyond the legal termination of his governorship” (102). 

Minor factual errors or dubious interpretations? Of course. First, Sulla's 
presentation of lions probably occurred in 97, not “93” (58). Second, G accepts 
Plutarch's report (Crassus 16.4-5) that Crassus asked Pompey for help by 
escorting him through a hostile crowd out of the city as he left for his province 
of Syria and the projected Parthian war (60-61). Granted that '. .. Pompey 
was.less concerned about Crassus the general than Crassus the politician. He 
was only too pleased to encourage a formidable political manipulator to direct 
his energies into distant wars, . . ." (61). Nevertheless, inasmuch as Crassus's 
main goal was to achieve parity in dignitas with Pompey, I believe that Crassus 
would not have "swallowed his pride and appealed to Pompey” (ibid.). Since 
Plutarch's Crassus alone includes the report of Pompey's aid, as distinct from 
the activities of the opposing tribune Ateius Capito, is it not likely to have 
derived from, to have been concocted by, one of the numerous Pompeian litte- 
rati? Third, while G is correct that ". . . itis not clear how . . . [Petreius] had 
become so closely attached to Pompey to secure the appointment to Spain, . . .”’ 
(174), he should have noted the man's thirty years plus of military experience, 
as of 62 (Sall., B.C. 59.6, explicit; cf. Cic., Sest. 12). 

Let us turn riow to the big picture. G, while several times conceding 
Caesar's leadership abilities, is consistently hostile to his political position. 
Conversely, unlike many moderns, G thinks very highly of Pompey's political 
and military abilities (from 58 s.c. on). Thus far, I concur. While luck does 
play a major role in war and politics, Pompey was far too successful, for far too 
long to have been a nincompoop or even of only moderate ability. All the same, 
he must have made mistakes! One hears of precious few from G. I fear that G 
succeeded so well in getting inside Pompey's head that he began to see the 
world through Pompey's eyes. It is typical that Helvius Mancia's stinging 
rebuke of Pompey's cruelty (Val. Max. 6.2.8) is not one of the numerous ancient 
passages quoted (or even mentioned). 

Pompey, it seems, was a master politician, who for long viewed Caesar as 
a protégé and the latter's successes in Gaul “as extensions of his own” (23). 
Indeed, even in 52, "Pompey was too big a man to feel anything but admiration 
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for the conquests of his protégé, and he entertained a soldier’s contempt for the 
unmilitary Catos and Bibuluses . . . " (89). Here we have a blend of percep- 
tiveness and misjudgement. I believe that G fails to pexceive Pompey's refusal 
to renew the marriage alliance with Caesar as (evidence for) a major turn, that 
he postdates Pompey's suspicion of Caesar, and that, in general, he overrates 
Pompey's admittedly great influence. 

G may well be correct that Pompey fought at Pharsalus not, primarily, 
because of pressure from other principes, but because attrition was “no longer 
realistic” (245) and he thought that he would win. Since, however, his super- 
iority in cavalry was so vast that his dependence on it was thoroughly predicta- 
ble (249), should not Pompey have anticipated some Caesarian counter? Was 
Pompey not culpable? 

Overall, G has provided a very detailed and well-written study of Pom- 
pey's final decade, offering many new insights and acute interpretations. 
Unfortunately, G is not sufficiently critical of Pompey's political or military 
performance. Pompey would be very pleased. 


BARRY R. Katz 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Kirry CHISHOLM and JOHN FERGUSON. Rome: The Augustan Age. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in association with The Open University Press, 1981. Pp. 
xxv + 708, 16 pls. Cloth, $54.00; paper, $29.95. 


The Open University in Great Britain has expended money and energy 
in developing materials for courses aimed at non-traditional students. Whatever 
the value of these particular courses (and they are controversial), we all benefit 
from the resulting collections of translated source materials on various topics. 
Most of the translations in this volume have been culled from earlier publica- 
tions, though Chisholm, Ferguson and their associates will make their own 
translations when previous efforts are unavailable or unsuitable. Ferguson and 
Chisholm have collaborated before in this project but, so far as I know, this 
volume is the first to be prepared by Oxford University Press. Translations of 
source materials serve both students and scholar-teachers, especially when they 
are—as this volume is—comprehensive and generous in scope. This book 
comes, then, not only under good aegis but with good auspices as well. 

The book is divided into two parts and includes (mirabile dictu!) a 
detailed index of sources, Part I (pp. 1-301) has six subdivisions lettered A to F 
with the individual pieces of evidence numbered sequentially within each let- 
tered grouping. It ‘‘contains the sources necessary for a detailed study in depth 
of Augustus from his rise to power in 44 s.c. to his death in a.p. 14” (p. v) and 
treats documentary matters, politics and power, administration, new traditions, 
art and architecture, and Augustan poetry. Part II (pp. 303-699), arranged 
thematically in nine subsections (G to O), “provides the primary sources for 
the study of the intellectual and social context of the Age of Augustus, the 
development of the Principate under his successors, and the development of 
Rome as a city” as well as “sources for case studies of four Roman provinces” 
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(p. v). Specifically, Part II treats Cicero's De Officiis Book III, Lucretius’ On 
the Nature of the Universe, the Roman outlook, architecture (primarily based 
on Vitruvius’ De Architectura), the succession (through Claudius), Rome and 
the northern Gauls, Germany, Britain, and Judaea. The book opens rather 
naturally with a fresh translation of the Res Gestae Divi Augusti and closes 
with an excerpt from Pliny's letter on the Christians (Ep. 10.96.7); taken 
together these two pieces of evidence neatly characterize the range of this book. 
Obviously the conception of the Augustan Age here employed is a large one. 

A variety of translators’ hands has its own merits and demerits, but 
neither the quality nor the evenness of the translations is at stake here. Similarly, 
in a book of this nature and size there will be the inevitable omissions, and a 
reviewer might not find one or two of his favorite loci. Simply ticking off the 
omissions, then, will be an unsatisfactory procedure here. Let us examine 
instead a few selected topics for the impressions a careful reader may or may not 
carry away. 

"Freedom of Speech" (B47) retails the anecdote of how a drunken senator 
insulted Augustus at a banquet one night and how the next morning, sober, he 
tricked the princeps out of a generous gift as a mark of continuing friendship 
(Sen.Phil. Ben. 3.27.1~4). But freedom of speech became a more serious Issue in 
the last years of Augustus and under Tiberius. Ca. a.p. 12 Titus Labienus saw 
his own writings burned per inimicos. Labienus was short on friends in any 
case (libertas tanta, ut libertatis nomen excederet ei, quia passim ordines 
hominesque laniabat, Rabies vocaretur), but even his personal enemy Cassius 
Severus was offended by the burning (Sen. Rhet. Contr. 10, praef. 5-8). In a 
landmark case Severus himself was tried before Augustus in a.p. 12 for libelous 
writings of his own (Tac. Ann. 1.72). These incidents are not without precedent 
or consequence and should not have been omitted. The editors’ brief introduc- 
tion to B47 might have guided the reader to B22 where App. Bell. Civ. 5.13.132 
records that after defeating Sextus Pompeius, Octavian "burned the writings 
which contained evidence concerning the civil strife.” Common sense tells us 
that Suet. Jul. 56.7 on Augustus’ suppression of boyhood scribblings by Julius 
Caesar should not be recounted under the misnomer of “literary pursuits” 
(B49b). At the least, Augustus is seen here shaping our record as much as he is 
in the Res Gestae or in the statue of him from Prima Porta (pl. 4). Likewise, the 
editors unfairly terminate Tacitus’ narrative (Ann. 4.34-35) of the trial of Cre- 
mutius Cordus in A.p. 25 after Cremutius' speech (152), and they do not record 
either the public burning of his writings or their reappearance under Caligula. 
(The reader may well be spared, however, Tacitus' concluding sermon about 
the nature of tyrannical force and the literary record—all the more, given the 
subsequent impact of Cremutius' books!) 

The Forum Augustum (E5) and the temple of Mars Ultor (E6) deserve 
notice. They also appear in pl. 6, but a plan of the temple might have been 
included to show how Augustus' unwillingness to dispossess reluctant private 
owners compromised not only his own plans for the forum but the usual 
rectangularity of a Roman temple as well. Brief introductory notes by the 
editors direct us elsewhere in the volume for incidental information of Sueto- 
nius and Áugustus that bears on the program of the forum. Despite the editors' 
claim to 37 8.c., we do not know in what year construction was begun on the 
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forum (though the bulk of it seems to belong between 19 and 2 8.c.); nor does 
archaeology provide a round temple or even an aedicula of Mars Ultor on the 
Capitoline, contrary to the apparent indications of Dio 54.8.3 (not cited) and of 
the coins (neither mentioned nor illustrated). And, further, 12 May seems clearly 
associated with the dedication in 2 B.c. of the rectangular temple in the Forum 
Augustum (cp. C. J. Simpson in JRS 67 [1977] 91-94 where no Augustan 
temple or shrine of Mars Ultor will suit both ] August and the misinformation 
of Dio 60.5.8, also not cited here). On dating the Augustan ludi Martiales from 
12 May 19 s.c. (A3), the editors follow not Augustus’ own view (RG 22), but 
Mommsen's as repeated from their source, V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones, 
Documents Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius? (Oxford 1970) 
48, though the calendars cited there do not yield the date these lud? were first 
celebrated. Finally, given the importance of both imitatio Alexandri and imita- 
tio Augusti, the omission of Pliny HN.33.93-94 is puzzling. There we find that 
Augustus located in the busiest part of his forum two paintings by Apelles 
representing Alexander the Great, and that later by Claudius’ order the features 
of Augustus were substituted for those of Alexander. 

In other matters of politics and religion, Jos. AJ 20.167-71 is cited for 
false messiahs during Felix’ procuratorship of a.D. 52-58/9 (039), and the reader 
is referred there to Acts 21:37-38 (046) where Paul was apparently mistaken for 
an Egyptian revolutionary. Oddly, then, the armed Peter—who cut off the ear 
of the doulos of the high priest at Gethsemane (John 18:10 and 26)—is excluded 
from the appropriate passage (045) which begins at John 18:28. Though the 
incident, but not the agent’s name, is recorded in the three synoptic gospels, it 
appears nowhere in this volume. Yet Peter’s action both substantiates the 
Roman view of these events and may illuminate the political and theological 
ambiguities among Christ’s adherents on the question of an earthly or a spirit- 
ual kingdom as late as Acts 1:6 (046). The ethnocentric limits of depending 
only on Greek and Latin sources is marked when the Dead Sea scrolls are not 
used to illustrate the essentially Jewish context of Christ's sermon on the mount 
(043). Finally, carefully excising the details of Simon Magus’ career (Acts 8:9-13 
and 18-24) at 046 approximates Augustus suppressing the youthful writings of 
Julius Caesar: we want to know the competition as well as the alternatives. 

Coins are virtually restricted to illustrating the Julio-Claudian family 
tree (pl. 16). Two exceptions occur. First, “a coin showing the Arch of Augustus, 
voted by the Senate in 19 s.c. to commemorate the return of the Roman stand- 
ards captured by the Parthians" (pl. 5a). More precise information could be 
given. This type occurs on aurei and denarii minted in Spain during 18/17 s.c. 
(Ir. Pot. VI); and the legend (CIVIB:ET-SIGN'MILIi-A:PART-RECUP:) is 
more informative than that of other familiar coins (SIGNIS RECEPTIS) and 
also reflects the exact language of the actual inscription on the arch (CIL VI 
873). The other exception is ''a coin of Claudius" (RIC Claudius 9) which has 
its obverse and reverse described in the style of catalogues but 1s not identified 
by denomination (aureus and denarius) or year (A.D. 46/7, Tr. Pot. VI). This 
. coin belongs to the series showing Claudius’ triumphal arch inscribed DE 
BRITANN and advertising his anti-Augustan frontier policy (cp. Dio 56.33.5- 
6). On other economic matters, Strabo 3.2.5 on Spain, as the reader should be 
informed, and 17.1.7 on Alexandria (C37a-b) do give an impression of Roman 
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trade; but the latter passage calls for a cross-reference to Pliny HN 12.41.84 
(126). There Pliny reckons that 100 million HS per annum are siphoned to 
India, China, and Arabia as the cost of Roman luxuries; but the reader should 
be warned of the perilousness of numbers in manuscript traditions, even if 
Pliny could have calculated this amount accurately in the first place. 

Neglected authors include the two Senecas. Seneca Rhetor 1s used to 
parrot a few hackneyed topics for schoolboys (124a) but is ignored for his rich 
social and anecdotal information. From the younger Seneca's letters we get 
familiar excerpts of Ep. 7 on the brutality of the games (147) and 47 on the 
excesses of Roman slaveholders (164). Among others that might have been 
sampled we note Ep. 78 on Seneca's own motivation in resisting suicide, 88 
with his thoroughly inadequate defense de liberalibus studiis, and 108 on his 
Augustan boyhood and its attendant philosophic faddism. It is inevitable to 
turn Ep. 114, which expounds the connection between personality and literary 
style, to Seneca's own writing; more to the point, however, this letter, taken 
with Horace's Ars Poetica (also omitted), could have provided something not 
avallable in this volume, viz. direct critical access through contemporary eyes 
to the literary prose and poetry gathered here. 

Enough. My critique only begins to explore the way the editors introduce 
and arrange a small fraction of their generous sampling. Every handbook of 
collected evidence requires caution of its users; and an extensive collection like 
Chisholm and Ferguson's (708 pages) risks being misrepresented by a reviewer 
who probes intensely into a few areas of his own choosing. Yet the book 
remains useful. A student making his way through these materials will—neither 
unusually nor outrageously—need occasional guidance. Unfortunately the 
expense of this useful volume will restrict its circulation among students more 
than any reviewer's probe. The price of even the paperbound edition—thirty 
dollars—better suits the library's budget than the student's. 


F. E. ROMER 
Tur Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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TWO BLAMELESS HOMERIC CHARACTERS 


A familiar feature of Homer's use of adjectives is what has come 
to be called the "generic" use. The adjective refers to what the character 
or the phenomenon is habitually, even though the word may be irrele- 
vant or even inappropriate on a given occasion. The clothes of the 
Phaeacian royal family are “bright” even when they are dirty clothes 
on their way to the laundry (Od. 6.74). Aphrodite 1s laughter-loving 
even when she is in great pain and complaining to her mother about 
the wound that Diomedes has given her (Iliad 5.375). 

‘These occasional inappropriate adjectives created a problem for 
the Homerists of antiquity, and they devised a solution (attributed in 
the scholia to Aristarchus). Their Adoic was: ob tóre GAAG oboe! “not at 
that time, but by nature."! My first purpose here is to discuss what is 
perhaps the most notoriously inappropriate Homeric adjective and to 
suggest the possibility that the problem it presents may be solved by a 
reversal of the Avoic of Aristarchus: ob Qóoet GAAG rÓrE “not by nature, 
but at that time." 

The late Anne Amory Parry, with her posthumously published 
monograph Blameless Aegisthus,? has brought into the forefront of our 
attention once more the centuries-old crux in line 29 of the first book of 
the Odyssey: why, in referring to the seducer of Clytemnestra and the 
murderer of Agamemnon, does Homer use the expression Guvpovoc 
Aiyio8o10, traditionally translated “blameless Aegisthus’’? I say 
centuries-old becausé the scholia show that the Homeric scholars of 
antiquity were puzzled by this adjective in this context. A person who 
relies on the standard edition of the Odyssey scholia, edited by Dindorf 


! Milman Parry included a good discussion of these matters (with generous quota- 
tions of the ancient sources) in his doctoral thesis of 1928. 'This material is now con- 
veniently available in The Making of Homeric Verse (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1971) 
120-24. 

? Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1973. 
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and published at Oxford in 1855, will see that the ancient critics were 
concerned about the problem, but he may be disappointed at finding 
only two solutions. First, maybe the adjective refers to Aegisthus' noble 
stock. That is, he is a nobleman, if not a noble man. This idea has 
found adherents since antiquity, and the great Victorian commentators, 
Merry and Riddell,’ suggest that the word may refer to "gentle birth." 
The standard German commentary of Ameis-Hentze accepts “edler 
Geburt” as one possibility.* The other interpretation mentioned in the 
Dindorf scholia is that the adjective refers to Aegisthus’ virtue before 
the adultery. The scholia do not elaborate on this suggestion, but the 
idea, I suppose, 1s that the use would be like that in Homer's phrases 
applied to the aged Priam and Nestor, &6ppeAiw l'Ipiápoto, “Priam of 
the goodly ashen spear," and irmióra Néotwp, “Nestor the horseman,” 
the epithets referring to qualities that distinguished these venerable 
worthies in their younger days. This 1dea is not lacking in ingenuity, 
but it has not attracted attention in modern times. 

Fortunately, we have a much more extensive collection of the 
scholia on the first 309 lines of the Odyssey published between 1888 and 
1890 by Arthur Ludwicb* and reprinted in 1966 with a very short preface 
by Hartmut Erbse.6 Ludwich cast a much wider net than Dindorf 
(indeed, Erbse suggests, at times possibly too wide), and he gives us 
scholia with some further ideas about dppuv in this passage. One is 
that it refers to Aegisthus’ comeliness. Many moderns, including Bedell 
Stanford,’ have inclined to the view that the word refers to Aegisthus' 
appearance, and this theory has been carried to the ultimate extreme by 
Mrs. Parry in her effort (unsuccessful, I think)? to demonstrate that the 
basic meaning of Gyvpwv in Homer is something like "handsome," 
and that this meaning is reasonably appropriate in all the 116 passages 
in which Homer uses the word.? The ancients also anticipated another 


* Homer's Odyssey Books I- XII. 2nd ed., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886. 

t Homers Odyssee. lith ed., Leipzig & Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1900. This idea was 
abandoned in the thirteenth edition, revised by Paul Cauer. He gives only "untadelig" as 
a translation and notes that it is striking to have the word used of Aegisthus. 

5 Scholia.in Homeri Odysseae A 1-309 auctiora et emendattora. These scholia were 
published in a series of five Königsberg "Programs" appearing in 1888, 1889, and 1890. 

$ Hildesheim, Georg Olms Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

? The Odyssey of Homer. 2nd ed., London, Macmillan, 1959, 

8 Cf. my review, CP 72 (1977) 167-78. 

? Mrs. Parry tells us in the concluding chapter of her book (p. 156) that after she 
had ‘finished writing all of the detailed discussion of ápiónuw," she discovered that much 
of her theory had been anticipated by Martin Hoffman in a thesis published in 1914. 
Actually her basic position had been anticipated more than a hundred years ago by F. A. 
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common contemporary doctrine, as we see from Ludwich's scholium 
which says, où yàp éni toO tpónov Anntéov "not to be taken as referring 
to character." 

Eustathius also commented on blameless Aegisthus in his vast 
Byzantine compilation. His remarks are now conveniently available in 
the English translation of Parry's dissertation? “The Homeric Zeus 
here speaks of the wicked Aegisthus as 'blameless,' not referring to his 
crimes . . . , but to his natural virtues: he had high birth, beauty, intel- 
ligence, and other things of the same sort." Again later, "Ayuopuv is 
said of Aegisthus and others who, though unworthy in other respects, 
are yet blameless in their valour, or blood, or in other like 
characteristics.” 

In sum, we may say that the Odyssey scholia and Eustathius make 
it clear that the ancient critics pretty well exhausted the explanations of 
àpúpwv in line 29 that were available before the appearance of the 
nineteenth-century Analysts and, in our century, Milman Parry. The 
Analysts do not need to concern us here. They regularly looked with 
the greatest suspicion on the first book of the Odyssey and found in it 
the activity of various hacks who worked on the Odyssey job.!! 

In 1928 Milman, Parry, with the publication of his thesis on the 
traditional epithet in Homer, revolutionized our way of looking on 
Homer's adjectives. In these post-Parry days, many suspect that Gpv- 
uovoc AiyíoO0o!0 is only a careless use of formula, an oral slip, a rather 
extreme example of the phenomenon illustrated by the poet's riórvia 
untnp, the “queenly mother” of the disreputable town beggar Irus. 

Although the various commentators, ancient and modern, have 
presented a number of solutions for dpbpovoc Alyio8o1o, they are fairly 
well agreed that the adjective is odd and calls for comment, and they 
tend to argue that the word is used here in an unusual sense. One 
feature almost universal among the moderns who have commented on 
the word is a warning against taking dyUpwv as referring to Aegisthus’ 
character, a warning that also appeared in the scholia. It must not be 
taken in a moral sense, we are repeatedly told. 


Paley in notes on a number of passages in his edition of the Iliad published in 1866 
(London, Whittaker & Co.; George Bell). Commenting on blameless Bellerophon (a 
personage of outstandingly blameless character) in Iliad 6.155, Paley translates dyopwv 
“handsome” and goes on to say, "this is undoubtedly the general sense of Gudpwv in 
Homer, when applied to persons." 

10 See note 1 above. P. 122. 

! The standard Analytical remedy was excision. The curious may consult, e.g., A. 
Kirchhoff Homerische Odyssee, 2nd ed. Berlin, Wilhelm Hertz, 1879, pp. 166-67. 
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Among these ancient and modern suggestions, I prefer the one 
involving a careless use of formula, and I think that this may be right. I 
should like to explore here, however, a different possibility. Homeric 
scholarship being what it is, it is unlikely that the idea has not been 
suggested before. But, even 1f it has been presented before, it seems not 
to have made any impression, and so, new or not, it may deserve a 
hearing. 

In commenting on Irus’ queenly mother, Bedell Stanford, after 
noting other ideas, suggested that “it is not impossible that his mother 
actually was a lady.”!? To anticipate my conclusion, I shall here suggest 
that in this passage in Book 1 Homer meant that Aegisthus really was 
blameless, and I mean blameless 1n a moral sense. 

It will be well to begin by noting the other adjectives used of 
Aegisthus in the Odyssey. There are two of them. What might be called 
Homer's standard epithet for Aegisthus, since it occurs five times, is 
SoAdpuntic defined by Liddell and Scott as “crafty in counsel, wily.” 
(Incidentally the only other character to win this epithet in Homer is 
Clytemnestra. A word of slightly different spelling but identical in 
meaning is in the Iliad applied by Zeus to his wife Hera.) The other 
adjective used of Aegisthus, and, like Gudpwv, used only once, is ävaà- 
KIC, "wanting in strength, impotent, feeble.” I do not contest the Liddell 
and Scott definitions of these words, and it may well seem that these 
words characterizing Aegisthus as a wily weakling do not greatly 
strengthen my case for the view that Gpbpwv in line 29 of Book 1 is 
meant to be a complimentary reference to Aegisthus’ character. 

Keeping in mind, however, the distinction between tote and 
þúosi, we must consider the contexts in which these three words appear. 
In all five passages describing Aegisthus as crafty in counsel a character 
in the story 1s talking. In Book 1 Athena (disguised as Mentes) tries to 
spur the somewhat lethargic Telemachus to action by reminding him 
of the glory Orestes won by killing wily Aegisthus (300); and in Book 3 
Nestor uses Orestes and wily Aegisthus for the same purpose (198). 
Telemachus then picks up the phrase and asks how wily Aegisthus 
could manage to kill a much better man (250). A bit later Nestor tells 
Telemachus that Aegisthus ruled over Mycenae for seven years until 
Orestes came and killed wily Aegisthus (308). In the fifth passage 
(4.525), the old man of the sea describes to Menelaus how wily Aegisthus 
set a spy to watch for Agamemnon's homecoming. 


1? See note 7 above. Vol. 2, p. 300, note on 18.5. 
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When characters are trying to impress upon Telemachus how 
glorious was Orestes' deed, we can hardly expect them to speak well of 
Aegisthus. Nor can we expect 1t of Proteus, when he is reluctantly 
telling Menelaus how his beloved brother was murdered. Nor 1s it a 
cause for surprise that Telemachus, having twice heard Aegisthus called 
wily, should use the same word himself. And, finally, in planning and 
carrying out the murder of Agamemnon, Aegisthus really was crafty. 

The epithet Gvaaxic, “feeble,” also appears in the long conversa- 
tion between Nestor and Telemachus in Book 3. Nestor tells Telema- 
chus that after Orestes killed wily Aegisthus he held a funeral feast for 
the Argives over his loathsome mother and feeble Aegisthus (310). 
Again, Orestes holds the center of attention, and the context would 
naturally suggest an unkind epithet for Aegisthus. In all of these pas- 
sages, I should say, the adjectives refer to Aegisthus' character as 1t was 
QÜG&I. 

This brings us back to the point from which we started, Gubspovoc 
Aiyio8oto in line 29 of Book 1. What is the context here? It is important 
that we have this context clearly before us, and, since textual details are 
of no importance, I give it in the Loeb Library version of my old 
Stanford teacher, Augustus Taber Murray. The translation is in a style 
not now in fashion, but it has the merits of clarity and fidelity: 


[The gods] were gathered together in the halls of Olympian Zeus. Among 
them the father of gods and men was first to speak, for in his heart he 
thought of noble Aegisthus [this is our blameless Aegisthus], whom 
far-famed Orestes, Agamemnon's son, had slain. Thinking on him he 
spoke among the immortals, and said: 

"Look you now, how ready mortals are to blame the gods. It 1s 
from us, they say, that evils come, but they even of themselves, through 
their own blind folly, have sorrows beyond that which is ordained. Even 
as now Aegisthus, beyond that which was ordained, took to himself the 
wedded wife of the son of Atreus, and slew him on his return, though 
well he knew of sheer destruction, seeing that we spake to him before, 
sending Hermes, the keen-sighted Argeiphontes, that he should neither 
slay the man nor woo his wife; for from Orestes shall come vengeance for 
the son of Atreus when once he has come to manhood and longs for his 
own land. So Hermes spoke, but for all his good intent he prevailed not 
upon the heart of Aegisthus; and now he has paid the full price of all. 


1* In two other passages Aegisthus is connected with craftiness: in 3.235 Athena/ 
Mentes uses the phrase Aiyio8o10 66Aw, and in 4.529 Proteus says that Aegisthus SoAinv 
Ebpáooaro téyvnv. 

14 Homer: The Odyssey, Vol. I, London, Wm. Heinemann; Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, various dates, p. 5. 
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There are more things here than just the word Guvuwv which 
tempt one to comment. First, we may note that the other adjectives 
applied to Aegisthus occurred in speeches by characters in the poem. 
åpúpwv is here used by Homer himself. I do not know if this is signifi- 
cant, and I do not build on it, but it 1s one of the facts of the case, and 1t 
may indicate that this is Homer's own judgment on this character in 
this situation. 

Then again, a question that is likely to arise in the mind of a 
reader of this passage is why the gods showed this special concern for 
Aegisthus. What we have here is a literary motif: the gods make an 
effort to keep a person from doing what the standards of his time would 
lead one to expect him to do. The motif also appears in the first book of 
the Iliad. As Achilles is drawing his sword to kill Agamemnon, who 
has grossly and publicly insulted him, Hera sends Athena down to urge 
him not to kill Agamemnon. So here in the Odyssey the gods send 
Hermes down to try to keep Aegisthus from taking vengeance for the 
outrage committed against his father. Athena is successful. Achilles 
sheathes his sword, and Agamemnon Is saved for a different death some 
months later. Hermes fails. Aegisthus gets his revenge and dies for it. In 
both instances, the epic traditions, “the facts of history,” are preserved. 
It is easy to see why Hera and Athena would want to save the life of the 
commander of the army that they hope will take Troy. We do not know 
why the gods wanted to save Aegisthus. It does not seem like the 
Homeric gods to have the kindly idea of trying to stop a blood feud. We 
know that Homer’s gods are inclined to be whimsical, but Zeus seems 
very serious here. We are just not in a position to fathom their motive. 
If their concern for Aegisthus tells us anything about Aegisthus’ char- 
acter, 1t would seem to speak well of him. 

We should notice, too, that there is not a word here from Homer 
or from Zeus to suggest that there was anything morally wrong in what 
Aegisthus did. (And Zeus was clearly not in a position to be very critical 
about adultery.) Aegisthus is simply cited as an illustration of the way 
human beings bring trouble upon themselves. He provides an unusu- 
ally impressive illustration because he was given a solemn divine warn- 
ing: if he seduces Clytemnestra and murders Agamemnon he will cer- 
tainly die for it. We must ask why Aegisthus chose to disregard this 
warning—a warning moreover presented to him by a god in person, 
not, for instance, through an oracle. 

The best answer to this question, I think, is to be found in a 
passage near the end of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (1577-1611). Up to this 
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point in the play, we have been occupied with Clytemnestra, Agamem- 
non, and Cassandra, and we have been conscious of Aegisthus only as a 
figure who we know is lurking somewhere in the palace. He now 
appears, stands over the body of the dead king, and makes a long 
speech to a very unfriendly audience, the group of senior citizens who 
make up the chorus. The speech deserves to be read as a whole. I give 
here some extracts from Lattimore's translation: 


Now I can say once more that the high gods look down 
on mortal crimes to vindicate the right at last, 
now that I see this man... 
' sprawled in the tangling nets of fury, to atone 
the calculated evil of his father's hand. 
For Atreus, this man’s father .. . 
drove my father forth, 
Thyestes, his own brother... 
forth from his city and his home. 
Yet sad Thyestes came again to supplicate 
the hearth.... 
But Atreus, this man’s godless sire, 
set a feast for him... 
[and] served my father his own children's flesh 
to feedon ... 
[He] with no thought for the featureless meal before him ate 
that ghastly food whose curse works now before your eyes. . . . 
Out of such acts you see this dead man stricken here, 
and it was I, in my right, who wrought this murder. . . . 
Justice brought me home again... 
Now I can die in honor again, if die I must, 
having seen him caught in the cords of his just punishment.!5 


Denniston and Page have many unkind words to say about this 
speech in their commentary, but they properly tell us in their note on 
line 1607, “nobody could deny that the surviving son of Thyestes was 
bound by law, human and divine, to take the life of Atreus' son in 
return for the murder of Thyestes' family." Similarly on line 1577 E. 
Frankel tells us, "[Aegisthus'] legal claim against the son of the man 
who had committed such frightful atrocities against Aegisthus' father 
and brothers and himself is fully valid not only from the speaker's 


15 Aeschylus: Oresteia, translated by Richmond Lattimore. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 86-87. 
16 Aeschylus: Agamemnon, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1957, p. 217. 
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point of view but from the poet’s as well."!? For our present purpose it 
is enough to say that the speech makes abundantly clear why Aegisthus 
was prepared to do what he did even though he knew that he would 
pay for it with his own life. 

We now return to Homer and ask a more important question: 
What would Homer (and presumably his audience) think of a man 
who avenged as Aegisthus did a great wrong done to his father? Homer's 
answer is unequivocal, because he portrays for us in the Odyssey 
another vengeful murderer: Orestes. And again and again, as we have 
seen, Orestes 1s not merely praised; he 1s held up before Telemachus as 
a model to be followed by any self-respecting voung man of his time 
and class. True, Aegisthus’ murder of Agamemnon was crafty, trea- 
cherous. Homer happens not to describe for us just how Orestes killed 
Aegisthus, but we do have three accounts in the fifth-century tragedians, 
and in every one Orestes achieved his end by craft. It seems to be 
assumed that this is the only way to bring about the death of a king. 
Moreover, we should not forget that the crime which Aegisthus avenged 
also involved the most gross treachery. 

Allin all, it may fairly be said that Orestes and Aegisthus are just 
alike in the crucial point that concerns us here: each of them took it 
upon himself to exact vengeance for a great wrong done to his father. If 
there is any difference, Aegisthus’ conduct was the more justified, 
because the wrong done to his father was so outrageous that it stands 
out even among the horrors of Greek mythology. He was also the more 
heroic, since he had been assured in the most solemn manner that if he 
did exact vengeance he would certainly die for 1t. And it is this aspect of 
Aegisthus’ character that is being talked abouc in the passage of the 
Odyssey containing the phrase “blameless Aegisthus." And it is this 
aspect of Orestes’ conduct that 1s held up as a model for Telemachus. I 
submit that Homer meant us to see that in this action Aegisthus was as 
blameless as blameless Orestes. In line 29 we do not need to find some 
unusual meaning for the word àuúpwv, and we do not have a careless 
use of formula. When, in a passage concerned with Aegisthus' taking 
vengeance for his father, Homer said “blameless Aegisthus," he knew 
what he was doing, and he meant what he said. tote Aegisthus was 
blameless. 

So much for the Odyssey's blameless Aegisthus. I turn now, more 
briefly, to another disreputable blameless character, a man in the Iliad 


7 Aeschylus: Agamemnon, Vol. III, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1950, p. 742. 
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whose blamelessness may seem at first sight even more strange than the 
blamelessness of Aegisthus. At the beginning of the fourth book, Homer 
deals with the problem of getting the war started again now that Mene- 
laus’ victory over Paris threatens to end it. After some teasing of Hera, 
Zeus tells Athena to go down and see to it that the Trojans break the 
truce and so start the war again. 

Athena swoops down to the Trojan plain and, disguising herself 
as a son of Antenor, goes looking for “godlike” Pandarus. She soon 
finds him, "Lycaon's blameless, mighty son," ebpe Avkdovoc viðv 
àpýúpová te «parepóv te (89). And it is this blameless Pandarus who, 
tempted by the hope of honor and wealth, 1s easily moved to fire a 
treacherous shot at the unarmed Menelaus. The shot would presumably 
have been fatal had not Athena flown with the speed of thought to 
Menelaus’ side in time to divert the arrow so that it falls on a spot 
where Menelaus seems to be covered by at least four layers of leather 
and metal. Even so the arrow scratches Menelaus’ belly, and the blood 
streams down over his pretty legs. 

Here again we find the word dpbpwv applied to a person whose 
character seems not to be above criticism, and critics from antiquity to 
the present have wondered why Homer called him blameless. 

The scholia have preserved some ancient answers. The gloss on 
duopova in line 89 runs thus in Sch. T.: owpati ñ véxvp rj yével. ob yao 
ém tpóriuv.!8 (There is a similar note in other scholia.) Part of this is 
familiar to us from the Odyssey scholia treating of blameless Aegisthus: 
the word refers to physical comeliness or distinguished family, and it 
does not refer to character. But there is one significant new idea: Téxvn. 
Maybe the word refers to Pandarus’ skill in his craft as an archer. The 
Didymean scholia put the matter more clearly: áyaQóv xai &oyov ti 
tO&ikfj.1? (A number of scholia also explain in this way his being called 
godlike [dvríOsov] in line 88: “The man equal to Apollo in archery is 
godlike. Homer speaks in this way of those who excel in something." 
The idea that Pandarus is called djibpova here because he is a faultless 
archer has appealed to some moderns. Samuel Clarke, for example, in 
his edition published at London in 1729, commented: “Non, omni 
virtute praecellentem; erat perfidus: sed, 1vo€tkfic scientia singulari peri- 


1$ Scholia Graeca in Homeri Hiadem, ed. H. Erbse, Vol. I, Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1969, p. 461. 

19 There is no modern edition of the Didymean scholia. I take this from the Aldine 
edition (Venice, 1621, folio 102). It may also be found in, e.g., J. Barnes' edition of the 
Iliad (Cambridge, C. Crownfield, 1711), p. 148. 
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tum." Paley in his edition of 1866 (see Note 9 above) simply translates 
dpópova in line 89 “a skilful archer.” Paley compares the passage in 
8.273, where the word is applied to Teucer. On that line he comments 
thus: "ápópuv elsewhere . . . ‘good-looking,’ here means ‘irreproach- 
able’ as an archer. Compare iv 89.194. Od. viii 246...” The first of 
these citations 1s our Pandarus passage. In 4.194 we have Asclepius, the 
blameless doctor. In the Odyssey passage, Alcinous tells Odysseus, "We 
Phaeacians are not blameless boxers or wrestlers." Paley might well 
have cited other parallels. Mrs. Parry (see note 2 above) has conveniently 
listed on pages 172-73 of her monograph the instances showing @ybopwv 
used "with nouns denoting an activity or profession." We see from 
this list that the word is applied to prophets, doctors, charioteers, boxers 
and wrestlers.?? These passages are interesting in that they show Gpopwv 
used with specific reference to a particular skill, and to that extent they 
lend some support to the idea that in calling Pandarus ápópuov Homer 
was thinking of his skill in archery. Their usefulness, however, is con- 
siderably lessened by the fact that in them the particular skill is specifi- 
cally indicated. 

Ás far as I have noted, Paley was the last commentator to accept 
the scholiasts' idea about blameless Pandarus. Leaf?! has no note on the 
line, and Ámeis-Hentze-Cauer?? translate the word “‘untadelig”’ and say 
that it usually refers to external qualities, noble birth, or physical 
comeliness. The latest commentator, Willcock,? says nothing. 

There is, as it happens, evidence in this very passage that Homer 
did at this point have much in mind Pandarus' skill in archery. After 
reporting Athena’s tempting words to Pandarus and just before the 
account of the actual shot, Homer devotes seven lines to a detailed 
account of just how Pandarus got his bow. The description of the 
actual shot, moreover, is almost uniquely elaborate, being rivalled only 
by the passage 1n the Odyssey describing the preliminaries to Odysseus' 
shot through the axes. Moreover, the lines about godlike Pandarus and 
Lycaon's blameless son are repeated in Book 5, when Aeneas goes 
looking for Pandarus. And Aeneas' first words when he finds Pandarus 
emphasize his unique reputation as an archer: “‘Pandarus, where are 


2 Mrs. Parry did not include wrestlers in her list, but surely the adjective in Od. 
8.246 goes with both nouns. 

2t The Iliad, ed. Walter Leaf, Vol. I, 2nd ed., London, Macmillan, 1900. 

?? Homers Ilias, 5th ed., Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1900. 

23 The Iliad of Homer, Books I-XII, ed. M. M. Willcock, Basingstoke & London, 
Macmillan, 1978. 
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your bow and feathered arrows and your reputation? No man competes 
with you in this, nor does anyone in Lycia boast that he is your 
superior" (5.171-73). Here the epithet “blameless” is immediately fol- 
lowed by words stressing Pandarus' skill in archery. It may be signifi- 
cant, too, that we are told in 2.829 that Apollo himself had given 
Pandarus his bow. 

One might conclude from these references that Pandarus’ bow 
and his skill as an archer were famous in the pre-Homeric tradition. At 
least such a conclusion seems more likely than to assume that Homer 
invented Pandarus and, as Eustathius thought, introduced into the 
Trojan Catalogue in Book 2 a reference to the bow as preparation for 
the role he will play in Book 4. These two features of Homer's narrative, 
the rather surprising mention of the bow in Book 2 and the unusually 
elaborate account of its creation and use in Book 4, make it plausible to 
argue that Pandarus' skill in archery was in the forefront of Homer's 
mind when he called him “‘Lycaon’s blameless son." 

For my present purpose, the interesting feature of the suggestion 
that dpbpova in this passage refers to Pandarus' skill as an archer is 
that it connects blameless Pandarus with my suggestion about blameless 
Aegisthus. Once again Homer calls blameless a character who is 
obviously full of faults. But the adjective becomes understandable and 
appropriate if it can be interpreted as referring to a particular aspect of 
this personage in the particular context in which the adjective occurs. 
An adulterer and murderer can be said to have conducted himself in a 
way beyond reproach when he took vengeance for an outrage inflicted 
upon his father. A rascal easily persuaded to shoot treacherously at an 
unarmed man during a truce is an outstandingly able archer, and in 
this respect one can find no fault with him. 

If these explanations for blameless Aegisthus and blameless Pan- 
darus have any plausibility, we see here further evidence that Homer 
may not have been so casual in his use of epithets as he often seems to 
be. Normally, his epithets are best explained as wholly ornamental and 
used almost automatically, without conscious thought. But a number 
of studies published in the last decade or so have presented cases for the 
belief that there are passages in Homer where the poet has used some 
conscious thought in selecting an adjective. The degree of persuasive- 
ness in the numerous arguments that have been presented for conscious 
artistry in Homer's use of epithets varies greatly. But taken together the 
arguments do make a reasonably good case for believing that Homer 
may now and then have chosen an epithet for its effectiveness and not 
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just because it happened to fit the meter. The passages involving 
blameless Aegisthus and blameless Pandarus are different from those 
that have normally played a role in this field of Homeric studies, but 
my analysis does suggest a deliberate choice of the epithet “blameless” 
and not a careless one. 

I do not mean to imply that the situations involving Aegisthus 
and Pandarus are alike. In one, the epithet is applied to conduct on a 
particular occasion. In the other, it refers to a skill for which the char- 
acter 1s famous. But, although the situations are different, the two 
passages do show the similarity of an epithet which is "generically" 
unsuitable, but which can be interpreted as fitting the context in which 
it occurs. Aegisthus was on the whole an unworthy character properly 
referred to as a wily weakling. But he acted correctly 1n avenging the 
outrage committed against his father. In a context in which this action 
is the focus of attention, he can justly be called Gpupwv—od oboe dAA 
Tote, not by nature but at that time. Homer’s picture of Pandarus is 
unfavorable, and we do not weep for him when he is killed in Book 5. 
And when Homer called him dyuópov in Book 4, he was playing a 
scoundrelly role. Such was his character both tote and $oo&. But no 
one could find fault with his skill as an archer, and if it 1s this aspect of 
his nature that Homer has in mind he may quite properly call him 
blameless. In both of these passages, it was the context that determined 
the choice of the surprising adjective. 
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AMBER, AVALLON, AND APOLLO'S SINGING SWAN 


This paper explores the northern elements in the Greek Apollo. It 
does not argue for a "northern" rather than an "eastern" or Anatolian 
deity but takes for granted that Apollo is an intricate fabric of "north- 
ern" and “eastern” elements. In treating the vertical threads we pre- 
suppose, rather than deny, the horizontal. 

Our chief concerns are those traditions linking Apollo with the 
North: the singing swans that draw his chariot and the amber legend 
with which his name is often associated. 


I. Socrates, Orpheus, and the singing swan 


Towards the end of Plato's myth of Er, famous souls, ready to be 
reincarnated, choose different forms for their new existence: 


ideiv èv yàp woxriv Éin rv note "Opdewe yevouévrv KÜkvou Biov 
aipoupévry, igst roO yuvaiketou yévouc 61d TÒV ÚT’ exeivwv Odvarov ovK 


&O&Aovoav Ev yuvawd yevvnÜOsicav yevéocBba... i6efv 6& Kai KbKVOV 
petaBdAdovta eig dv8pwrivov tou aipeciv, kai GAAa tha povorKa 
WOALTWC. 

(Republic 620A) 


Er said he saw the soul that had once been Orpheus choosing a swan’s 
life, because of her hatred for womankind. Since she had died at their 
hands, she did not wish to come into being again by being born in a 
woman.... He also saw a swan switching around to choose a human 
life, and other “musical” creatures likewise. 


To avoid woman, Orpheus' soul chooses rebirth as the grammatically 
masculine swan; yet his soul is grammatically feminine. Alliteration 
underscores the paradox. It plays on gyne (woman), genesthai (become), 
gennasthai (be born), and kyknos (swan), recalling Cratylus 414A, 
where Socrates connects, etymologically, gyne (woman) and gone 
(birth). The swan awaiting rebirth chooses to be human. Thus 
Orpheus’ soul and the swan—not the swan’s soul, we note—seem to be 
alternating forms of one another. 

Swans are proverbially beautiful singers, and able to predict their 
own deaths (Oppian, Cynegetica 2.540-50). To be swanlike is to greet 
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one's death with a song of exceptional beauty. So the choice made by 
Orpheus' soul is appropriate. Old, prophetic bards are often compared 
to swans in Classical poetry: kókvoc Ùc y&puv doi5ó6c (Eur. Heracles 
691-94). Vergil employs this idea in Aeneid 10.191-92 where he de- 
scribes the metamorphosis of the Ligurian prince Cygnus (1.e. Swan) 
into a swan: 


dum canit et maestum Musa solatur amorem 
canentem molli pluma duxisse senectam. 


While lightly singing and solacing his sad love with song, he whitely 
aged with soft feathers. 


The vowel in cano, when extended, brings the singer to old age and 
whiteness. He becomes, like Horace in Odes 2.20, a swan. 

Plato attributes this prophetic, swanlike quality to Socrates’ old 
age. He transfers Apollo’s swan from poetry to philosophy, a move 
Plutarch felt needed justification hundreds of years later.! In The E at 
Delphi 387C-D, Plutarch’s Theon observes: "Apollo takes pleasure in 
the singing of swans and in the strumming of lyres. Why be surprised 
that he embraces and loves that part of discourse he sees philosophers 
using best and most often, since he is genuinely fond of dialectic?” 

In a famous passage ( Phaedo 84D-85B), Socrates hopes his own 
prophecy will match that of swans "who, though they also sing in 
earlier times, sing especially well when on the point of death, because 
they are about to go off to the god whose servant they are." They do not 
sing from grief: “Since they are Apollo's birds, they are prophetic. 
They know beforehand that what is in Hades’ (or, to use the etymology 
of the Cratylus, “the Unseen’’) realm is good—and they take delight in 
a different way that day than they have ever delighted before." 

Socrates' mission, Plato says, began with Apollo's oracle at Delphi 
(Apology 20E-2]1 E). It ended, Plato points out, when the sacred ship 
returned from Apollo's Delian festival and Socrates was executed 
(Phaedo 58A-B; Crito 43C-D). Socrates’ career is bounded by Apollo’s 
major shrines; and his death is linked with the island of Apollo's birth. 


! For the swan as Apollo’s bird, see D'Arcy Thompson, 4 Glossary of Greek Birds 
(London and Oxford 1936) 184. In Latin it is also Venus’ bird. On its dying song, see W. 
G. Arnott, "Swan songs," GR 34.2 (1977) 149-53. My thanks for help with this paper go 
to: A. Ramage, P. Kuniholm, J. Garthwaite, S. Farrand, M. Winkler, S. Rogers, 
R. Hannah, J. Weinstein, and, above all, Richard Caldwell and the University of Southern 
California. 
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Here is how Callimachus describes Apollo's birth: 


KUKvol 6& Ogo6 péArtovtec ool 
Mnoviov I TakruAóv éxukAdoavro Aindévtec 
EBSopdkic nepi AfjAov, émmeioav 68 Aoxeln 
"^ Movodwv dpviec, doibóraror rrerenvOv: 
ÉvOev 6 naic tocodade Aópp Eveorjcaro xopSdc 
botepov, d6ocdKi kókvor rT WSivecow deioav ... 
Sy5oov ob«ét’ gwav . .. 
(Hymn 4.249-55) 


The swans, the god’s prophetic singers, left Maeonian Pactolus, singing 
as they flew, and circled Delos seven times. These Muses’ birds, most 
poetical and most prophetic of all winged creatures, sang at the delivery 
bed like bards. Because of this, the child later bound seven strings to his 
lyre, matching the number of times the birds sang over the pains of his 
birth. 


The swans, whose finest song is usually reserved for their own deaths, 
hail the birth of their god. They are his poetic soul. 

Ancient authors disagree as to what this finest swansong sounded 
like. Pliny (NH 10.32) denies swans sing at all. Philostratus (Imagines 
1.9) describes the song as caused by the west wind (Zephyrus) blowing 
through the bird's feathers. Modern observers fare a little better. 

E. A. Armstrong talks of the trumpeting of the whooper swan and 
the "wing-music" of the mute swan.? J. Fisher suggests that the 
whoopers—if you are bored —“‘sound like donkeys braying for their 
mothers"; but then again, "they may bring you from your sleeping tent 
as trumpeters of morning with their . .. magic music of bells.’ D'Arcy 
Thompson comments: '"The concrete or literal interpretation is quite 
inadequate; it is beyond a doubt that the swan's song (like the Hal- 
cyon's) veiled, and still hides some mystical allusion.’ 

H. W. Robinson, however, gives an important clue with this 
description of a dying swan’s song: 


Wings fixed, he commenced at once his song which was continued until 
the water was reached nearly a mile away. Never before or since have I 
heard anything like the song of this stricken swan. It sounded at times 
like the running notes of an octave, most plaintive in character and 


? E. A. Armstrong, The Folklore of Birds (London 1958) 47. 
* Cited in L. G. Paca The Royal Birds (New York 1963) 45. 
* Paca (note 3, above) 42. 
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musical 1n tone and, as the sound was borne to us, mellowed by the 
distance, we stood astounded and could only exclaim, “We have heard 
the song of a dying swan.” 


The seven discrete notes of the octave—the eighth is a repetition, an 
octave higher, of the first —correspond to the swan circles over Delos 
honoring Apollo’s birth, inspiring him to give the lyre extra strings. 
Apollo is the octave's divine discoverer as Pythagoras was its human 
discoverer. Hence Apollo’s special magic to poets, and to Plato and 
Pythagoras, so concerned with music, number, and cosmic harmony. 

Apollo, the swan's god, is the center of their revolutions, just as 
his Delphic shrine is the omphalos, the egg-shaped navel and center of 
the universe.” We may also think of the harmony of the universe's seven 
outer spheres rotating about the center in Republic 10.616B-D—1n the 
very myth of Er where Orpheus’ soul chooses to be a swan. 

The number seven, like the swan, is Apollo’s, His festivals all fall 
on the seventh of the month.’ At Delphi his birth was celebrated on the 
7th Busios; at Athens and Delos on the 7th Thargelion; at Cyrene on 
the 7th Carneios.? 

Similar traditions cluster around Socrates and Plato, reputed to 
have been born on the same days as Artemis and Apollo respectively: 
the 6th and 7th Thargelion.!? Further, Socrates is said to have dreamed, 
the night before Plato became his student, that a swan flew into his 
breast; this dream may have been commemorated in a monument near 
the Academy (Pausanias 1.30.3).!! Plato never claimed he actually was 
Apollo, as Lucian says Pythagoras maintained he was Apollo reincar- 
nate.!? But Apollonian symbolism, and Pythagoreans—much given to 


5 Thompson (note 1, above) 183. 

$ Callimachus, Hymn 4.249-55, 

7 See H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle (Oxford 1956) vol. 1, 
p. 6 and note 9; p. 14. 

$ M. Nilsson, Primitive Time Reckoning (Lund 1920) 338-536. 

? Plutarch, Greek Questions, tr. with notes by W. R. Halliday (Oxford 1928) p. 60 
(on 292D-F). 

9? Plutarch, Questions at a Banquet, 717 D-E; Diogenes Laertius 2.44 (Socrates' 
birthday); 3.2 (Plato's). For Socrates, Plato, and Delphi see Parke and Wormell (note 7, 
above) vol. 1.401-6. 

!! For soul birds, see E. A. Armstrong (note 2, above) 211-24; G. Weicker, Der 
Seelenvogel (Leipzig 1902). 

12 The Dream or the Rooster 16; cf. Dialogues of the Dead 415 for Pythagoras as 
Euphorbus or Apollo; Diogenes Laertius 8.4 and 11. Compare the “innocent” account of 
Apollonius' birth in Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 1.5: cries of swans (suggesting 
Apollo), Zephyrs blowing (Hyacinth). His mother was "carried down into sleep" while 
her attendants were in a meadow gathering flowers (Persephone). 
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such symbolism—gathered around Socrates and Plato during their 
lives.? We should suspect, as Porphyry did, that Socrates was not joking 
when he called the swans his fellow slaves (On Abstinence 3.286). The 
very drug so destructive to swans destroyed Socrates. Hemlock is fatal 
to swans—kÜKvuv O68 KWwveiov ÓAs0poc—Aelian observes (On the 
Characteristics of Animals 3.7). 

To Plato, Apollo and his swans symbolize the injunction to self- 
knowledge, and the cyclical nature of being, no longer bounded by 
birth or by woman who gives birth, by the genetic forces defining the 
beginning and end of biological life. Callimachus makes a similar 
suggestion by poetic alliteration of kyknoz (swans) and ekyklosanto 
(circled) in the passage cited above, as does Euripides in ZT 1103-1105. 

Singing swans mark the circling year with their migrations. When 
the Greek spring came, the swans would vanish towards the north, and 
not return until autumn, when everything else was starting to die. 
Their life-cycle was strangely reversed. 


II. Swans and Hyperboreans 


Lucian describes a fruitless search along the Po in Northern Italy 
for the fabled singing swan. When he asks his boatmen where the 
swans are, they say they have seen a few occasionally in the shallows, 
but that they make a feeble and musically uninspired croaking ( Amber 
of the Swans 5). 

The mute swan the boatmen describe is “rare as a breeding bird" 
in Italy; it was probably no more common in antiquity either in Italy 
or in mainland Greece, especially the Peloponnese.!* The singing swan 
or whooper would have been less common still. It breeds slightly below 
the Arctic circle; it might winter in north Italy—around the Po, as 
myth suggested—or in north Greece, but not breed there.!* 


15 J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (London and Edinburgh 1892), for the myth 
of Er as Pythagorean and Apollo Hyperboreus as the chief Pythagorean god (97, note 3; 
216-17); cf. his Plato's Phaedo (Oxford 1911) notes, pp. ] and 9 and R. Hackforth, Plato's 
Phaedo (Cambridge 1955) 29-31; Xenophon Mem. 1.2.48; 3.11.17. 

14 M. A. Ogilvie in The Swans, ed. P. Scott and the Wildfowl Trust (London 1972) 
34. Swans were probably as rare in Egypt as in Egyptian hieroglyphs. Early Egyptologists 
interpreted the determinative for htm (perish) and shtm (destroy) as “swan”; but J. 
Weinstein points out to me that the determinative is a white-fronted goose (cf. 
A.H. Gardiner Egyptian Grammar? (Oxford 1957) Sign List G38, 471 and 583. Taking 
goose hieroglyphs as swans might appeal to Pythagoreans: for “‘perish’’ and "destroy" 
are popular Greek etymologies for Apollo. 

15 Ogilvie (note 14, above) 48-44, reports nests as far south as 61? N. 
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In spring, when the impregnating Zephyrs blow, the swan leaves 
Greece; the hyacinth and delphinium die. Hence, perhaps, the rivalry 
between Apollo and Zephyrus as lovers of Hyacinthus—a rivalry which 
gives Hyacinth the chance to ride in Apollo's swan chariot, but causes 
his death.!$ The west wind cannot bring fruitfulness to Hyacinth. 
Apollo, in whose chariot he rides, would be carrying him away from 
the Greek springtime to the Hyperborean lands beyond tlie north 
wind. 

The Hyperboreans are a holy people in an earthly paradise, who 
experience no disease, no fighting, no old age (Pindar, Pythian 
10.31-34). They live peacefully and close to the sea, Herodotus says, 
summarizing what would be, if extant, the oldest reference to them: the 
Arimaspea of Aristeas of Proconnesus (4.13).!8 

You cannot reach the Hyperboreans either by land or sea, says 
Pindar (Pythian 10.29); and most stories of travel to and fro involve 
flight. Further, there is something otherworldly as well as northerly 
about their land.!? They live “in the farthest regions just below the 
temple of Apollo," the scholiast on Pindar, Olympian 3.18 declares, 
citing Pherenicus.? Antonius Liberalis and Iamblichus mention such 
a northern temple; Philostratus describes it (Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana 6.10-11).? Diodorus says the temple is on an island no smaller 
than Sicily, round, and in the far north; Apollo was specially fond of it 


16 Ibid. 47-49. Migrating swans would be present in Greece from October to May. 
See J. Kear in The Swans (note 14, above) 119-20. 

‘7 Philostratus the Younger, Imagines 14. Cf. Lucian, On Sacrifices 4; Dialogues 
of the Gods 238; Athenaeus 139D; Pausanias 3.1.3; 3.19.5. The Zephyrs blow when trees 
bud (Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants 3.4.2)—around February 8th (Pliny NH 16.39). 
See Pliny NH 8.167; 16.39 for wind-fertilization of animals; for Hyacinth, Apollodorus 
1.3.3; H. Sichtermann, “Hyakinthos,” Jahrbuch des Deutschen Arch. Inst. 71 (1956) 
97-123; F. Bómer, P. Ovidius Naso Metamorphosen X-XI (Heidelberg 1980) 66-72; L. R. 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States (Oxford 1896-1909) 4.265; M. Mellink Hyakinthos 
(Utrecht 1943); cf. Polybius 8.28.2; First Vat. Myth. 117; Second Vat. Myth. 181; Apollo- 
dorus 3.10.3. 

18 See J. D. P. Bolton, Aristeas of Proconessus (Oxford 1962) 22-28, 52-62, 100-3, 
and 195-97; cf. p. 71 and Pherenicus, fr. 272. 

19 Bolton (note 18, above) 74-183. 

20 The Xanthus and Danube are mentioned as routes there: Pindar, Olympian 
3.13; 8.46; cf. Bolton (note 18, above) 71. 

21 Metamorphoses 20; Life of Pythagoras 91; cf. Bolton (note 18, above) 69 and 192; 
C. J. de Vogel, Pythagoras and early Pythagoreanism (Assen 1966) 22-23; 142-57; 301-6; 
E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 1964) 185-79; Pausanias 10.5.9; 
Plutarch, Pythian Oracle 17; Heracl. Pont. fr. 51 W; Diodorus 2.47-48. 
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because it was the birthplace of his mother Leto (2.47). Perhaps the 
temple and its precinct recall the Hesperides and the ancient garden of 
Phoebus where Boreas carries the abducted Oreithyia: 


Üriép TE TtóvrOV rtávt" én Éoxara xOovóq 
VuKTÓG TE rtaydc oópavoó T’ dvantvxac 
QotBov re maAmov kfjrtov . . . 
(Strabo 7.3.1) 


Over the entire ocean, to the world's limits, to night's springs, to heaven's 
counterfolds and Phoebus' ancient garden. 


The fullest account is Aelian's (On the Characteristics of Animals 11.1), 
derived, he says, from Hecataeus of Abdera: 


When the sons of Boreas and Chione (i.e. North Wind and Snow) 
. . . have performed the holy rites, there swoop down from the so-called 
Rhipaean mountains swans in huge clouds. After they have gone around 
the temple, as if purifying it by their flight, they land in the temple 
precinct which is very large and very beautiful. And whenever the bards 
sing in their own inspired way to the god, and the harpists accompany 
the chorus with a harmonious melody, the swans join together in the 
music, and never sing a single note out of tune or discordant. But they 
take their cue as if from a conductor and sing along with those of the 
native inhabitants who are learned in the sacred melodies. Then, when 
the hymn and the customary honor to the god has been completed, 
this—if you'll pardon the expression—winged choir I have mentioned, 
having sung and intoned his praises, departs. 


Certain elements in Aelian may be based on Delian ritual; some may 
survive in popular Christian notions of paradise. Others resemble north 
European myth. 

The Hyperboreans themselves supposedly came to Delos with 
offerings, travelling from their homeland to Scythia, thence to the 
Adriatic, before entering Greece (Herodotus 4.32-35). Two girls, Hyper- 
oche and Laodice, were their ambassadors, escorted by five men known 
as perphorees during their first visit: seven in all. Two other Hyperbo- 
rean girls—sometimes Arge and Opis, though their names vary —came 
to Delos at the same time as Apollo and Artemis. They were honored in 
a hymn composed by Olen of Lycia, author of other ancient hymns 
sung by women at Delos. The two Hyperborean maidens could be 


2 Cf. W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods (Boston 1950) 76-79 and 
Bolton, 22-23. W. Sale, “The Hyperborean Maidens on Delos," Harvard Theological 
Review 54 (1961) 75-89. Olen was either Lycian (Herodotus, loc. cit.; Pausanias 5.6.8) or 
Hyperborean (Pausanias 10.5.4). 
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doubles of or rivals for Leto and her sister Asteria, perhaps even for 
Artemis and Apollo. For the names given them by Callimachus, Loxo 
and Hecaerge, recall Apollo's own names Loxias and Hecaergos (Hymn 
4.305).73 

The link between the Hyperboreans and the cults of Apollo is 
well attested 1n antiquity. Nowhere is this clearer than in the tradition 
that Apollo himself travelled to and from the land of the Hyperboreans 
in a swan chariot: KUKVOIT rjoav TO Gppa (Alcaeus, fr. 1-4 Bergk).?* He 
drives, Nonnus observes, not a swift horse, but a winged swan: KÚKVOV 
dywv rrrepósevra, Kai od Taxvv frmiov (Dionysiaca 88.202). 


III. The Phoinix and the swan 


Apollo is called Letoides after his mother Leto, although the 
naming of a son after his mother by matronymic is not common Greek 
practice.?* Herodotus suggests it is uniquely Lycian.*6 

If Wilamowitz is right, the name Leto is a variant of the Lycian 
word for woman: lada.?? Apollo is then linked with a Lycian, or a more 
generally Anatolian female divinity whom tradition, at some point, 
took to be his mother. 

Very little in the Apollo myths is clear. Even Delos, his birthplace, 
shifts shape and identity, beginning as a kind of divine meteorite orig- 
inally called Asteria who “‘like a star, leaped from heaven, fleeing mar- 
riage with Zeus" (Callimachus, Hymn 4.36-38). Some sources suggest 
Asteria was Leto’s sister who fled heaven, like Astraea in Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses 1.149-50; she was first turned into a stone, then Ortygia (i.e. 
Quail Island), then Delos.?? Even as an island, she wandered before 


23 Pausanias 9.27.2; Diodorus 2.47.7; [Plato] Axtochus 371A; Servius on Aen. 11.532. 
Bolton (note 18, above) 185, n. 5. One maiden, or her namesake, accompanies Diana in 
Aeneid 11.532-63 and 836-67. 

^ See D. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford 1959) 244-52; Himerius, Orations 
14.10. For Apollo in a swan (chariot), see H. Sichtermann, loc. cit. (note 17, above) and 
H. Metzger, Les Représentations dans la céramique attiqué du IViéme siècle, Bibliothèque 
des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 172 (Paris 1951) 171. 

25 Guthrie, (note 23, above) 83. 

26 Guthrie, loc. cit. argues that “the emphasis on the mother is rather an Anatolian 
than a peculiarly Lycian characteristic.” 

27 Glaube der Hellenen, vol. 1 (Berlin 1931) 324-28 and vol. 2 (Berlin 1932) 28-30; 
cf. his earlier "Apollon," Hermes 38 (1903) 575-86. 

28 Hesiod Theogony 18; 196-225; 408-10; 918-20; Hyginus Fab. 53; 55; 140; Hom. 
Hymns 3.16; Apollodorus 1.4.1; Ovid Met. 6.157-381; Statius Ach. 1.388. Cf. J. Fontenrose, 
Python: A Study of the Delphic Myth and its Origin (Berkeley 1959) 13-22. 
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becoming the birthplace for her sister's children, who were born to the 
god she had fled heaven to escape. Leto and her sister Asteria, subse- 
quently Delos, seem like variants of one tradition. 

Leto's usual symbol is the phoznzx: the palm tree which gave her 
support and rest during her labor.? Now although palms, Pliny notes, 
grow in Europe, they are sterile there: the palm bears fruit only in a hot 
climate.?? Leto's phoinix is at its northern limits in Delos much as 
Apollo's swan is at its southern limits. If the swan and phoinix were 
solar symbols, as we shall see they probably were, this odd feature 
might help explain why Delos was home to a cult of the solstices.?! 

The phoinix, in Pythagorean symbolic interpretations of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, represents the year. "It is the only tree producing a 
branch at each rising of the moon; it completes the year in twelve 
branches. . . . To represent a month, the Egyptians show either a palm 
tree or a moon inverted" (Horapollo 1.3; 1.4). So Leto is linked with the 
phoinix, symbolic of the moon and the lunar calendar. But the phoinix 
is not the only hieroglyphic symbol for the year. The primary symbol is 
“Isis, that is to say ‘woman’: Iov, tovtéoti yuvaixa’”’ (1.3).3? If Leto’s 
name itself means "woman," her phoinix and “woman” would be 
interchangeable anyway. 

Of the palms Pliny mentions one variety is able to die and be 
reborn from itself: intermori ac renasci ex seipsa—an ability shared 
with the phoinix bird “who, it is thought, takes its name from this 
palm" (NH 13.42). In Egyptian, as in Greek, phoinix designates both 
the mythical sun bird, the phoenix, and the palm tree; as bird, it is a 
waterfowl, itself reputedly born beneath a tree.?5 The phoinix bird 


29 Callimachus Hymn 2.4-5; 4.210; Hom. Hymns 3.117; Odyssey 6.162-65. For 
Apollo's Delian palm, see Pausanias 8.43.3; Cicero, de Leg. 1.1; Theophrastus, Enquiry 
into Plants 4.18.2; Pliny NH 16.99; cf. the Delian palm Odysseus compares Nausicaa to 
in Odyssey 6.160-63. For Leto’s tree as the olive, see Callimachus fr. 194; Hymn 4.262. 

30 NH. 13.26-28; cf. Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants 2.2.10; 3.3.5. 

3 CE C. H. Kahn, The Art and Thought of Heraclitus (Cambridge 1979) 109. 
Syrie, island of the solstices in Odyssey 15.403-6 is often identified with Delos. Cf. P. 
Walz, ''TPOTIAI HEAIOIO: notes sur l'Odyssée, XV, 404," Révue des Etudes Homeriques 
I (1931) 3-15; W. B. Stanford, The Odyssey of Homer (London 1959) 256-57. 

?? On Isis and Leto see V. F. Vanderlip, The Four Greek Hymns of Isidorus and 
the Cult of Isis, American Studies in Papyrology, 12 (Toronto 1972) 18-19; J. Tatum, 
Apuleius and the Golden Ass (Ithaca 1979) 184. 

35 On the bird phoinix see A. Lloyd, Herodotus: Book II, Commentary 1-98 (Études 
Préliminaires aux Religions Orientales dans l'Empire Romain 48) (Leiden 1975-76) 
317-22 and Thompson (note 1, above) 306-9. 
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comes to bury its father at the temple of the Sun in Heliopolis (Herodo- 
tus 2.73). Horapollo observes: 


When they want to denote a soul (ipuxriv) spending a lot of time there, 
they depict the phoinix bird because it lives longest of all creatures in the 
world; it denotes a great flood, because it is a symbol of the sun—rAiou 
Eoriv 6 moive oóppBoAov—which is greater than anything else in the 
universe. 

(Horapollo 1.34) 


The phoinix bird is usually male. But the tree, though usually 
female, may be either masculine or feminine. The male tree flowers, the 
female produces its fruit without flowering (Theophrastus, Enquiry 
into Plants 1.13.4). In phoinix, then, we find a tree symbolizing the 
female, birth, the twelve-month year, and the moon. We also find a 
waterbird symbolizing the male, centuries, the sun, and the soul. Most 
of these elements are present in the cults of the twin gods Apollo and 
Artemis. Indeed the bisexual phoinix may correspond to the Phoibos 
and Phoibe names linked to Apollo and Artemis, the sun and the 
moon. Phoibe, in fact, is the name of Leto's mother in some versions of 
the myth.** Through Leto and the phoinix, Apollo is linked to woman, 
to Egyptian and near-eastern lunar and solar symbolism, and to notions 
of time. 

This lore is interwoven with the Hyperborean Apollo and his 
swan. For the swan, like the phoinix, is important to the calendar. The 
phoinix bird marks the movements of centuries; the swan the shorter 
cycles of individual human life—it migrates annually.” As the phoinix 
tree marks the months by the growth of its branches, the swan gives the 
divisions of seven dividing the month. The phoinix, Philostratus says, 
is the size and appearance of an eagle; and it shares with the swan the 
ability to sing its own death song (Life of Apollonius of Tyana 3.49). 


34 See Apollodorus 1.2.2; Hesiod, Theogony 136, 404, 409 with M. L. West ad loc. 
in Hesiod Theogony (Oxford 1976); cf. Pliny NH 4.66. 

35 The phoinix also signifies in hieroglyphs a man returning from a prolonged 
residence abroad (Horapollo 1.35). In a.D. 34 the phoinix itself was reported to have 
returned: Tacitus, Annals 6.28. Plutarch (Isis and Osiris 354 E-F, and 363 F) compares 
Pythagorean symbolism with Egyptian hieroglyphs. J. Gwyn Griffiths, Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiride (Cambridge 1970) 287, denies hieroglyphs are used symbolically. But see 
Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras 8; Clement Alex. Stromata 5.555; Horapollo 2.39 has a 
metaphorical swan hieroglyph. 
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In Delos we find the phoinix tree, but not the phoinix bird. 
Instead we have the swan. Callimachus finds the subarctic bird and 
tropical palm at ease together in their love of Apollo: 


Ert&évevcev ó Arjaoc 606 ti dove 
eEanivnc, 6 6& kókvog £v épi KaAOV deber. 
(Hymn 2.4-5) 
The Delian palm gives a sweet and sudden nod, the airborne swan sings 
beautifully. 


We might now ask a double question. Did the phoinix tree displace a 
northern fruit-bearing tree, and did the swan displace the phoinix bird 
to yield the curious blend of northern and middle-eastern elements in 
Apollo? Is the swan, like the phoinix, a solar waterbird—making its 
middle eastern counterpart superfluous in Delos, island of the solstice 
cult? 


IV. Leda and the swan 


The most famous Greek female associated with swans is Leda, the 
Spartan princess often identified as mother of Castor and Pollux, and 
of Helen and Clytemnestra. Leda’s name has been traced to the same 
word for “woman” we find in Leto.?$ 

The familiar story tells how Zeus, disguised as a swan, raped 
Leda. But there are other versions. An old legend has Helen as child of 
Nemesis; the egg she is hatched from is brought by Hermes to Leda 
who acts as a surrogate brooding-hen.*’ In Attic pottery of the fourth 
century B.C., representations of Helen's birth usually show an egg on 
an altar; on either side of the altar are Castor and Pollux, Leda, and 
sometimes, Tyndareus. When a bird is shown, it is an eagle, not a 
swan.3? Euripides’ Helen sheds further light. Helen introduces herself 
as child of Tyndareus, then comments: 


3 A. H. Krappe, "ATIOAAQN KYKNOZ,” CP 37 (1942) 353-70, especially p. 363: 
"Leda, Dor. Lada cannot be separated from Leto, Dor. Lato (whence Latin Latonia). The 
word is generally thought to be the equivalent of Gr. yuvrj, “woman,” and the goddess 
would then be woman par excellence.” Cf. Wilamowitz (note 22, above). Krappe's article 
has been well but cautiously received: see Guthrie (note 23, above) 82 and Dodds (note 21, 
above) 161-62, note 36. 

37 See H. Metzger (note 24, above) 277-86; cf. J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase Painting 
(Oxford 1947) 39-40. 

38 For a list see Beazley, (note 37, above) 40; cf. ibid. p. 41, numbers 2, 4, 7, 12, 13; 
also Metzger, (note 24, above) 277-79; F. Chapoutier, ‘‘Léda devant l'oeuf de Nemesis," 
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Some say, of course, that Zeus flew to my mother Leda, taking the shape 
of a bird, a swan, who deceitfully consummated their union while fleeing 
pursuit by an eagle—órr' aigroó Stwypa medywv. 
(Helen 17-22) 
This odd story —Helen calls it a logos—introduces a motif of two birds 
who battle each other throughout Greek and Latin literature, beginning 
in Iliad 15.692: the swan and the eagle. In Aeneid 1.393-400, Venus 
describes an attack on a flight of twelve swans by a single eagle, de- 
scribed as Jupiter's bird, Jovis ales. The swans survive, as swans usually 
do in these fights, for reasons given by Aristotle in Historia Animalium 
9.615B and elaborated by D' Arcy Thompson: 


The mythology of the swan is inseparable from the phenomena attending 
the constellation Cygnus. The stellar swan lies in the Milky Way, “the 
river of Heaven," near to the constellation Lyra... it rose a little in 
advance of the Eagle, but, lying more to the north, it only set some time 
after the Eagle had gone down, that is to say it was attacked by the Eagle 


but in turn defeated it... at its own rising the Virgin (Leda) was in 
mid-heaven, and the twins Castor and Pollux were just setting in the 
west.*?? 


Adding to the astronomical complexity is the fact that the eagle is a 
solar bird associated with Zeus.*? 

Thompson suggests that Leda was originally herself a swan 
attacked by an eagle; and A. H. Krappe identifies Leda, as Wilamowitz 
does Leto, with '"woman.'*! Thus the bird attacking Leda would more 
logically be an eagle than a swan. What happened mythically may be 
as follows: since tradition eventually made the swan male, the swan 
and Leda had to be distinguished. The eagle became superfluous; its 
presence in pottery and in the Helen is the survival of an older tradition 
which had yet to rationalize all the separate elements. 

Perhaps the story originally told how the eagle caught the swan, 
as in Statius’ T'hebaid 9.858-62, during its moment of rest on the water; 


BCH 66-67 (1942-43) 1-21; R. Kekule von Stradonitz, Die Geburt der Helena aus dem Ei 
(Berlin 1908). Helen is often shown as the child of Nemesis; cf. Apollodorus 3.10.7. 

39 Thompson (note 1, above) 184; also 7, 12, 183-85 for conflicts between eagles 
and swans. Exceptions to the “victorious swan” are the similes of Turnus killing Lycus 
(Aen. 9.563-66) and Dryas killing Parthenopaeus (T hebaid 9.858-62). 

*9'T'hompson (note 1, above) 3-4 for the eagle as Zeus’ bird and as a solar emblem; 
p. 184 for the swan and Apollo. Swan and eagle combine in Pythagoras’ white eagle 
(Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 132; Aelian, VH 4.17; Pausanias 8.17.3 (with Thompson, 
p.178.) 

*! Note 36, above. 
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swan-maidens, E. A. Armstrong observes, can be caught only when 
they are on water, when they have removed their wings: at the moulting 
season.*? They can be kept only until they find their wings and fly 
away. 

The Leda myth involves much “twinning.” Two different birds 
are associated with her, one, I suspect, originally male (the eagle), the 
other originally female (the swan). There are two sets of twins: one 
male (Castor and Pollux), one female (Clytemnestra and Helen).** The 
only combination missing is twins of which one is male and the other 
female. But if we concede Wilamowitz's and Krappe's arguments that 
Leto and Leda derive from words meaning “woman,” Leto and Leda 
are themselves doubles.** Therefore Apollo and Artemis complete the 
series; they are twins of which one is male, the other female. 

The individuals within the resulting “pairs” differ in interesting 
ways. Clytemnestra and Helen are two “swan” maidens who marry two 
"eagle" men: Agamemnon and Menelaus, Aeschylus’ “eagle-brood.’’* 
Clytemnestra stays home, but kills her husband when he returns with 
yet another swan-like, prophetic woman, Cassandra.** Helen leaves her 
husband—as migrating swan-maidens tend to—but is recaptured. This 
treachery of swan-maidens explains another feature of the myth of Er, 
where Agamemnon 's soul chooses rebirth as an eagle: 


Trjv 6' &ri tobTw Ayapéuvovoc: £x0pü 5& kai tabtny tod åvðpwnívov 
yévouc ià TÒ ndBoc detod 611AA dia Bíov. 
(Republic 620B) 


The next up after her (i.e. Orpheus’ soul) was the soul of Agamemnon. 
Through hatred of the human race because of what she had suffered, she 
exchanged human form for that of an eagle. 


There is no learning, only hatred, from suffering. The misan- 
thropy of Agamemnon’s soul is symbolized by her reincarnation as an 


3? Note 2, above, 47-61, especially p. 55; in Apollodorus 3.10.7, Leda turns into a 
goose to avoid rape—so Zeus turns into a swan. 

48 Cf. Armstrong (note 2, above) 50: “underlying the twin legends is the belief in 
double paternity . . . when a god intervenes, twins result... . The intervening divinity 
is often thought of as appearing in animal form.” The paternity of Castor and Pollux is 
also disputed: W. H. Roscher Ausführliches Lexikon der griechischen und römischen 
Mythologie (Leipzig 1897-1902) 1.1154-55; Farnell (note 17, above) 224 and Halliday 
(note 9, above) 117-18. 

44 See note 36, above. 

Aeschylus Agamemnon 103-9. 

46 Agamemnon 1444-47. 
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eagle. Orpheus, who was also destroyed by as well as born of woman, 
rejects woman. Agamemnon, more soured by swan-maidens, rejects 
humanity totally. On the one side we have the swan, the prophetic 
poet, and Apollo; on the other the eagle, the warrior, and Zeus. The 
prophet, like the waterbird that 1s his (or her) symbol, oscillates between 
sexes.*? For in Greek literature, whiteness symbolizes the feminine (as it 
does in pottery), as well as swans, and northerly people, much as a tan 
color symbolizes the masculine, eagles, and other people. The swan 
symbolizes not only Orpheus, but Cassandra. There are even prophets 
who, like Teiresias, change sex. 

Of the remaining pairs, Apollo and Artemis are of opposite sexes 
and eventually become identified with the Sun and Moon respectively. 
Castor and Pollux are brothers, one immortal, one mortal, alternating 
between light and darkness. If the eagle and swan were not just rivals, 
but rival symbols of light, a common linking motif would emerge 
among all the pairs: that of the light and the banished light. 


V. The swan priest 


Of the seven mythic heroes named Cygnus (i.e. "Swan", the best 
known is Áres' son who built a temple of skulls to Apollo at Pagasae. 
This Cygnus is killed by Heracles in the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles.*? 
In another version, derived from the Cyclic poets and alluded to in the 
AB scholia to Iliad 23.346, Heracles and his horse Arion defeat Cygnus 
in a chariot race at Pagasae. Both versions connect Cygnus with Pagasae 
and with Apollo. Farnell argues that, despite Apollo’s wrath with him 
in the Shield, Cygnus was originally "the friend or priest” of Apollo, 
whose name suggests “the Hyperborean priest of Ápollo.''49 

The Hyperborean connection is secure enough. Cygnus’ battle 
with Heracles 1s introduced by a description of Heracles' shield, on 
whose rim Ocean is represented, teeming with noisy swans (315-17). 


47 See M. Gimbutas, The Gods and Goddesses of Old Europe 7000-3500 B.C. 
(London 1974) 112-50, especially 132-36 (the bisexuality of the water-bird deity). 

48 Shield 57-140; 318-480; cf. Stesichorus fr. 12 (Bergk) cited by the scholiast on 
Pindar, Olympian 10.15 and 17. 

19 Op. cit. (note 17, above) 4.273. See however J. Fontenrose (note 28, above) 68. 
Cygnus' unpleasantness suggests preference for Heracles 1n the tradition and a darker 
side to Apollo himself. For human sacrifice at Apollo’s feasts, see Farnell 4.267, note 6 
and 4.274-79. Parke and Wormell (note 7, above) 340~44 recognize the rivalry, even 
enmity, between Heracles and Apollo. Orpheus too was once Apollo's rival. 
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The seven Cygnuses—like Socrates—are in stories which "always 
emphasize their death and their association with Apollo." Farnell con- 
cludes (p. 273): 


Therefore, though the lexicographers give us seven, we may believe in 
one ‘swan,’ a shadowy, sacerdotal figure of the north Greek or ''Hyperbo- 
rean" Apolline worship, who dies in the service of his god, and whose 
legend is carried about, and becoming confused, begets many other 
‘swan,’ who play strange, sometimes epic, parts, but whose actions and 
sufferings betray something of their original significance. 


Cygnus’ fights pit priest against warrior, an antagonism as old as the 
Iliad, paralleling the antagonism of the priestly bird, the swan, to the 
warrior bird, the eagle. Apollo’s bird fights Zeus’. So the enmity between 
Zeus’ child Heracles, and Cygnus is predictable. 

The most complete Swan hero in Classical literature is the warrior 
priest Amphiaraus in the Thebaid. Like Orpheus, Amphiaraus is a 
prophetic singer destroyed by a woman-~his wife, Eriphyle—who 
yearned to possess Harmonia’s necklace and betrayed Amphiaraus to 
get it. Amphiaraus is Apollo’s priest, buried alive when his chariot 
crashes into the underworld where, Sophocles’ chorus suggests, he 
becomes "king of the dead" (Electra 837-39). He is the first of the 
Argive seven to die in the Theban war (T hebaid 7.795-823). The motto 
on his shield is the Apollonian “conquered Pytho” (4.221-22). His 
troops are from Apollo's town, Amyclae, and from Eurotas "home to 
swans—oloriferi Eurotae" (4.233; 227). His soldiers wear a Ledaeus 
apex, surely a crest of swan-feathers (4.236); he himself 1s a vision of 
snowy whiteness when he competes in the chariot race at the first 
Nemean games: 


ipse habitu niveus, nivei dant colla iugales, 
concolor est albis et cassis et infula cristis. 
(Thebaid 6.326-31) 


He himself wore clothing the color of snow, and snow-white was the 
team that put its neck into the yoke. His helmet and his priestly band 
match the whiteness of his plumes. 


His lead horse is named Cygnus: bred from Castor's famous horse 
Cyllarus while Castor was away with the Argonauts (6.528-30). Amphi- 
araus and Cygnus might have won full honors in the race, had Neptune 
not intervened to ensure that his horse Arion came in first —though 
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without its charioteer (6.499-530). The similarities with the Hesiodic 
race at Pagasae are surely obvious.*® 

Other elements show Amphiaraus 1s a swan priest of the Cygnus 
type: he takes the omens for the war of the Seven against Thebes from a 
flight of swans attacked by seven eagles (3.527-47). The swans, of course, 
survive the attack; the eagles, except for one, perish. Among the fallen 
eagles Amphiaraus sees himself. The swan-priest, compelled to become 
a warrior, dies as one of the eagles. 

The linking of swan and horse in the chariot race imagery in the 
Thebaid recalls Plato's description of the human soul as a chariot 
drawn by two horses, one good, one evil. (Phaedrus 244-47).5! The 
good horse is high-necked and white—suggesting a swan—the evil 
horse stout-necked and dark—suggesting an eagle, hawk, or raven. It 1s 
the Orpheus and the Agamemnon in each of us. Man's soul, being 
imperfect, cannot control its chariot, loses its divine feathers and falls 
to earth where it must dwell. The idea of the soul losing its wings and 
falling suggests the Icarus myth; but its fall, unlike Icarus’, is a tem- 
porary loss of feathers—a birdlike moulting. It will fly again and return 
to the sky. 

The notion of humans having difficulty controlling their horses, 
however, suggests above all Phaethon. And Phaethon ts certainly on 
Statius' mind in the chariot race. Heracles’ erstwhile borse Arion which 
comes home first ahead of Cygnus, 1s not driven by its new owner, 
Adrastus, king of Argos. It is driven by Polynices, son of Oedipus, who 


59 Arion was the child of Poseidon who turned himself into a stallion when Deme- 
ter eluded his attack by changing into a mare (Pausanias 8.25,4-7); first mentioned in 
Iliad 23.346-47; first owned by Oncus, next by Heracles, finally by Adrastus, Eriphyle's 
brother and Amphiaraus' brother-in-law (Pindar, Nemean 9.12-62). Amphiaraus is every- 
where associated with horses and chariots; his horse is named only in Statius’ Thebaid. 
See also note 113, below. 

5! Parmenides, fr. 1 (= Sextus Empiricus Adv. Math. 7.3 and Simplicius De Caelo 
557.25) describes his progress to knowledge as a journey in a chariot with blazing axle; 
and he is escorted by the Heliades. More detailed than Plato's is Dio Chrysostom's 
Zoroastrian cosmic chariot (Discourse 36). This is not, as T. Gomperz claimed, Dio's 
invention (Griechische Denker, vol. 1 [Leipzig 1896] 65) but, as L. A. Campbell observes: 
"a Magian conception of the elemental powers of the cosmos, roughly contemporary 
with the Mithraic mysteries” (Mithraic Iconography and Ideclogy, Etudes Préliminaires 
aux Religions Orientales dans l'Empire Romain 11 [Leiden 1968] 157; also 159-62 and 
plates XXII and XXIII for correspondences with the Mithraic chariot of the Dieburg 
relief). See also S. Gilman, “The Uncontrollable Steed: A study of the Metamorphosis of 
a Literary Image," Euphorion 66 (1972) 32-54. 
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is unable to control his borrowed, divine horse, and falls out of the 
chariot. Statius pointedly compares Polynices’ failure and fall with 
that of Phaethon (6.316-25). 


VI. The singer metamorphosed 


Of the seven swan heroes one is often connected with north Euro- 
pean peoples. Pausanias 10.30.3 tells us: 


The swan—the bird, that is—is famous as a musician because they say a 
musician named “Swan” became king of the Ligurians who live on the 
other side of the Eridanus, beyond the Celtic kingdoms; when he dies, by 
Apollo's decision, he was turned into the bird of that name, so they say. 


The identification of "Swan" as a Ligurian involves a word-play with 
the Greek Atyóc: “clear and melancholy.' 5? In the Palatine Anthology 
(2.72 [414]), Vergil is described as a ‘‘swan, clear-voiced and melancholy— 
Aiyúðpooc xÓxvoc," a beautiful multiple entendre. Vergil was from 
Gallic-speaking Mantua, close to the Po, reputed home of singing 
swans. And the melancholy of Vergil's poetry is inescapable. Further, 
in Aeneid 10.185-203, Mantua's contingent coming to Aeneas’ aid is 
listed right after the Ligurian squadron, led by Cinyrus. Cinyrus 1s 
accompanied by Cupavo, son of Ligurian Cygnus who was transformed 
first into a swan, then into a constellation through grief at his fnend 
Phaethon's death.*? 

The most familiar version of the Phaethon myth, Ovid’s, also 
mentions Ligurians. Metamorphoses 1.747-2.380 tells how the Sun’s 
son, Phaethon, is permitted to drive his father’s chariot for a day. 
The result is a disastrous cosmic fire, ended when Jupiter destroys 
Phaethon with a thunderbolt. Phaethon’s body, still burning, crashes 


5? In Homer, Aiyewc suggests lamentation: the sound is not only clear but melan- 
choly (Iliad 19.20; Odyssey 10.201; 11.391; 16.216; 21.56). E. Livrea, Apollonii Rhodii 
Argonauticon Liber IV, Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, vol. 60 (Florence 1973) on Argon. 
4.605 adduces Oppian Cynegetica 3.103 which catches something of this flavor: uópovrat 
Atyewc d6iwóv yóov. 

53 For the variants of Cinyrus’ name, see R. A. B. Mynors, P. Vergili Maronis 
Opera (Oxford 1969) ad loc. I prefer Cinyre: the Heliades’ grief is described as ‘“‘Krvupdv 
... Yoov” in Argon. 4.605; Livrea (note 52, above) points out ad loc. that Kivupdc occurs 
only here in Apollonius, and only once in Homer (Iliad 17.5). xivóponat, uncommon 
earlier, is popular with Alexandrians and their successors. A Ligurian prince whose 
name suggests lament in both his nation and his name (Atyóc and kivupóc) might have 
appealed to Vergil. 
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into the river Eridanus; his sisters, the Heliades, weep until they become 
trees and their tears amber. Phaethon's friend Cygnus is metamorphosed 
into a swan.°4 

Why, we must ask, is Swan a friend of the Sun's child? 


VII. The solar chariot 


Anne Ross observes: 


The swan comes into full prominence as a cult bird in the Urnfield and 
Hallstatt phases of European prehistory. The evidence strongly suggests 
that this bird was especially associated with the solar cults which were 
widespread in Europe, and which can be traced from the Bronze Age, 
into the Iron Age, certain of the motifs eventually being incorporated 
into early Christian iconography.55 


The swan was a cult bird in Northern Europe during the height 
of Celtic power from, roughly, the end of the Bronze Age to the fourth 
and third centuries B.c. when the Celts sacked Rome and wrought 
havoc in Greece and Asia Minor. 

There are remarkable rock engravings along the Scandinavian 
Baltic coast, and the west coast of Norway dating from the sixteenth 
century B.C. depicting, among other things, swans, horses, boats, and 


š In most versions Phaethon falls into the Eridanus; in Lucretius 5.397-405, he 
simply falls to earth. Aen. 10.185-208 has the Heliades changing into poplars (Ovid does 
not), but does not mention Apollo. Euripides’ Hippolytus 732-51 refers to the Heliades' 
tears and the Eridanus; see W. S. Barrett, Euripides’ Hippolytus (Oxford 1964) 299-306. 
The evidence is summarized by F. Bómer, P. Ovidius Naso Metamorphosen, Buch I-1II 
(Heidelberg 1969) ad loc., and by J. Diggle, Euripides’ Phaethon (Cambridge 1970) 4-32 
and 180ff; A. H. Krappe, “Phaethon,” Review of Religion 8 (1944) 115-29; Livrea (note 
52, above) 159-282; J. G. Frazer, Apollodorus, the library, Loeb Classical texts (London 
1921) 388-94; also A. Bouché-Leclerc, L’Astrologie Grecque (Paris 1899) 373 and 439 and 
the sources cited, especially Firmicus 2.2.2: quam nos lovem vocamus, Aegyptii DaéBovta 
vocant; cf. the Commagene Lion inscription identifying the three bright planets: Flupóeig 
'HpakA[éovc], ZríABuov AndAAwvoc, PaéBwv Móc. 

55 Pagan Celtic Britain, Studies in Iconography and Tradition (London 1967) 234; 
cf. P. Gelling and H. Davidson, The Chariot of the Sun and Other Rites and Symbols of 
the Northern Bronze Age (New York 1969) 117: “The principal new element which 
appears in Scandinavia in the second half of the Bronze Age consists of the bird and the 
associated bird-ship, both ultimately connected with the sun... the artist wished to 
represent two separate actions: flying by day and swimming by night. The bird chosen 
... must have been the most powerful they knew of those able to do so—the swan”; cf. J. 
de Vries, Keltische Religion (Stuttgart 1967) 132: “Das Pferd und der Schwann . . . sollen 
ausserdem einen Sonenkult andeuten.” 
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other figures in a context of solar imagery. In a brilliant paper, Ernst 
Sprockhoff showed how this imagery developed into the concept of a 
solar chariot, and how this solar chariot came from northwest Europe 
to Greece.5$ 

Sprockhoff traced the development from a horse-drawn sun 
image—which had its highest artistic realization in the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C. Trundholm chariot found in Denmark—to a swan chariot— 
the most remarkable of which is the Dupljaja model of around the 
twelfth century B.C. found in Yugoslavia. The bronze Trundholm 
"chariot" is a horse mounted on wheels followed by a solar disk, 
mounted on wheels. The Dupljaja model is a chariot; in it is inscribed 
a solar disk upon which an anthropomorphic figure rides. The chariot 
poles develop into swans at the extremities: The swans are the chariot, 
just as the Alcaeus fragment would have us believe was true of Apollo's 
chariot: KÓkvoi T’ r|oav tò Goua. ‘The model," it has been observed, ‘‘is 
essentially the exact equivalent of the Trundholm chariot, with birds 
taking the place of the horse, and a human figure replacing the upright 
disk.’’58 

In the Dupljaja model the sun motif has been subordinated to the 
anthropomorphic representation; the swan entirely replaces the horse. 
No longer ts there an obviously solar, driverless chariot with horse and 
sun; only a swan chariot with an anthropomorphic driver. 

The swan makes clearer sense as a solar bird in northern Europe 
than in the Mediterranean: its departure heralds the prolonged winter; 
its return the prolonged summer light. Hence, no doubt, the solar swan 
boat in Scandinavia, where the sun appears to move across the surface 
of the water rather than to set during summertime, as it does among 
the Laestrygonians (Od. 10.81-86). In the south, the swan’s return 
heralds winter and coldness; its departure, spring. We should expect a 
paradoxical element in the Greek swan tradition. As with the Dupljaja 
chariot, we must remove the anthropomorphic figure to detect the solar 


56 “Nordische Bronzezeit und frühes Griechentum,” Bremer Archäologische Blätter 
3 (1962) 28-110 = Jahrbuch des rómisch-germanischen Zentralmuseums 1 (1954) 28-110; 
cf. Armstrong (note 2, above) 3-24; Gelling and Davidson (note 55, above) passim. 

57 For illustrations, see M. J. Melink and J. Filip, Propyláen Kunstgeschichte, 
Band 13 (Berlin 1974) plate LIV and p. 326; Gelling and Davidson (note 55, above), 
frontispiece for the Trundholm chariot. For the Dupljaja model see Mellink and Filip, 
plate 332 and pp. 302-3. For analytical illustration of the Dupljaja model, see Sprockhoff 
(note 56, above) Tafel 7. 

58 Sprockhoff (note 56, above) 71; Gelling and Davidson (note 55, above) 119. 
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symbol. But beneath Apollo and his swan chariot, such a symbol lurks, 
as Clymene’s lament in Euripides’ Phaethon suggests: 


w KaAAipeyy&g HAr dc p’ jmáAsoaq 
Kai tóv6' * AnóAAQv tv Bpotoic ópOOc KaAfi, 
dotic tà oryüvr' ovépat’ ol6s 6arpdvwy 
224-26 (Diggle) 


Beautifully gleaming Sun, how appallingly you have destroyed me and 
him! How rightly you are called Apollo among mortals by anyone who 
knows the unspoken names of gods!*? 


As Apollo lurks beneath Helios, "sun," so “brightness” and 
"light" lurk beneath the Greek word kyknos, "swan." According to 
some etymological explanations kyknos derives from an Indo-European 
root meaning "shine."9? The solar myths linked with the swan in 
Greek suggest that Greeks too were aware of its solar implication. 
Further, Latin gradually set aside the word for swan it already had, and 
shared with Celtic—olor—in favor of the more mysterious cygnus, 
which is kyknos Latinized. 

Numerous Roman writers derive ignis, "fire" from gnasci or 
gigni, “to be born." 8! Varro points out in Lingua Latina 5.64 that what 
in his day is written G was, by the ancients, written C: antiquis enim 
quod nunc G C; and he explains Ennius' etymology of Ceres from gerit 
(produces) in this way. Cygnus could then be related to (g)ign?: the bird 
born by fire, the northern phoinix, if you will.®* Something similar was 


55 The earliest certain identification of Apollo and Helios; see Diggle (note 54, 
above) ad loc. and pp. 147-48, who argues convincingly that Aeschylus Supplianis 
212-14 makes this identification too. Agamemnon 1080-82 is the earliest detected pun on 
Apollo and the verb ómóAAvy: (Diggle, p. 146). 

8? F. Boisacq, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Grecque (Heidelberg/Paris 
1923) 582 suggests a common root with Sanskrit cécati, "shine" and compares dAddc and 
its Latin cognate albus. 

€ Lucretius 1.891-92; 783-84; cf. J. M. Snyder, Puns and Poetry in Lucretius 
(Amsterdam 1980) 131-32. Note also Vergil's description of Cygnus’ son's helmet (Aeneid 
10.188): formaeque insigne paternae; Cygnus was metamorphosed in grief at Phaethon's 
fiery death. The element ignis lurks for the ancient writer trained in Plato and Varro in 
insignis and cygnus. 

8? On olor see A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue 
Latine* (Paris 1967) 461 and the comparisons with Celtic ela and eletrch; cf. Thompson 
(note 1, above) p. 1 on &yAv, a bird name probably cognate with Latin olor, Irish ela and 
Welsh alarch. On Varronian etymologies see R. Schróter, Studien zur Varronischen 
Etymologie I (Wiesbaden 1959); F, Cairns, Tibullus: A Hellenistic Poet at Rome (Cam- 
bridge 1979) 90-110; J. Starobinski, Les Mots sous Les Mots (Paris 1971); also J. Rijlaars- 
dam, Platon über die Sprache (Utrecht 1978). 
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probably on Plato's mind when he wrote of Orpheus' soul becoming a 
swan, with all the word plays on woman, birth, and coming into being 
that occur there. 

The swan, then, like the phoinix 1s a sun bird, and it seems to 
have triumphed over its eastern counterpart in the cult of Apollo. 

We now turn to a myth recorded by Apollonius in Argonautica 
4.611-17 just after his narration of the Argonauts’ arrival at the Erida- 
nus where Phaethon's body smoulders, and where his sisters drop their 
amber tears into the water: 


But the Celts have another story: that these are the tears of Apollo, son of 
Leto, which are carried on the swirling waters, tears beyond number that 
he shed when he came to the Holy Hyperboreans. He left the gleaming 
heavens, exiled from his father, and angry about his son whom lovely 
Coronis had borne to him at the Amyrus estuary. That 1s the way the 
story is sung among those men. 


The reference is to Apollo's son Asclepius, killed by Zeus for, in 
effect, conferring immortality on mankind, for being a healer.$ Again 
we are reminded of rivalry between Apollo and Zeus. But we should: 
also note that Asclepius was born, according to Pindar, Pythian 8, after 
being rescued from his dead mother's womb while she was being crem- 
ated on a funeral pyre.55 Thus the child is born, phoinix-like, from the 
flames and is himself destroyed by fire. In this Celtic version Apollo has 
replaced the Sun, Asclepius has replaced Phaethon. The swan has van- 
ished, as have the amber-bearing trees. In place of a grieving bird and 
grieving trees we have the grieving Apollo. 

Other versions of the solar chariot myth show different diver- 
gences from what is now the Ovidian canon. In Plato's Timaeus 22C-D, 
Amasis says there is an Egyptian version of Phaethon’s death which 
explains it as “ʻa realignment of things in heaven that move around the 
earth." Similarly Manilius, Astronomica 1.729-49: the Milky Way is 
the track of the sun's former course, changed when Phaethon lost con- 


$3 Apollo's explanation in Euripides’ Alcestis for his banishment and servitude; cf. 
Roscher (note 43, above) 1.617 and 2.1.1388; Livrea (note 52, above) 188-89, on Argonau- 
tica 4.611-17. 

9*'The cult of Apollo and Asclepius was common in Thrace and the Balkans, and 
often solar. See L. Zotovic, “Les Éléments orientaux dans le culte des cavaliers danubiens 
et quelques nouveaux aspects de ce culte," in Études Préliminaires aux Religions Orien- 
tales dans l'Empire Romain 68 (Leiden 1978) vol. 3, 1351-78; M. Oppermann, "Betrach- 
tungen zum Kult des Thrakischen Reiters auf dem Territorium der VR Bulgarien," ibid., 
vol. 2, 898-914. 
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trol of his father's chariot and scorched a fresh circuit in heaven. Mani- 
lius reiterates the point in 4.834-40 and concludes that "all things 
change over a long period of time; then they return again to their old 
selves: in semet redeunt (839)." 

Philoponus says the visionary Empedotimus once called the Milky 
Way “the roadway for the souls traversing the Unseen World (i.e. 
Hades) that is in the sky" (On Aristotle, Meteorica 1.8). Bolton 
comments: 


.. . For Empedotimus the circle of the Milky Way is at the same distance 
from the earth as the circle of the sun—it is the boundary of Pluto's 
realm, Hades. This would accord with a Pythagorean belief that the 
Milky Way marks a former orbit of the sun (Arist. Met. 1.8 3454 14).95 


We should surely add D'Arcy Thompson's observation of the swan, 
cited earlier: "the stellar Swan lies in the Milky Way, 'the River of 
Heaven.” This northerly swan constellation emerges, then, from the 
wreck of Phaethon's chariot, from the River of Heaven. 

At the heart of the swan myth is its astral significance. Phaethon 
"dirtied up the clean universe with his ashes—Phaethontea mundum 
squalere favilla (Thebaid 1.221)," not just the earth. When he died the 
swan became a star. Perhaps, when things “revert to their previous 
state," the swan star will again become the swan sun, much as Plato's 
fallen soul in the Phaedrus will grow its wings and fly again. 


VIII. Amber and the sun 


Like Delos before Apollo's birth, the river Exidanus migrates 
about the map, and, from Aratus' time, becomes a constellation, replac- 
ing the older "River" (Phaenomena 359-60). In astral terms the Erida- 
nus is a small scale duplicate of the Milky Way. So we must preface any 
discussion of the Eridanus with the caveat that it leads two existerices, 
like Heracles’ wraith in the Odyssey, one among the gods. 

Ancient tradition generally has Phaethon fall into the Eridanus, 
but does not agree where the Eridanus 1s. Aeschylus identifies it with 
the Rhóne (fr. 73 Nauck? - fr. 107 Mette); Herodotus knew, but did not 
believe, the tradition that it flowed into the northern ocean where 
amber is supposed to come from (3.115). Later writers identify it with 
the Po, even though there is no more trace of amber in the Po than of 


65 Bolton (note 18, above) 202, note 11 and 151-53; Cicero Rep. 6.16. 
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singing swans on it. Amber was probably traded down from north 
Europe to the Adriatic via Po and the Rhóne. But neither river was the 
the source of amber. 

Amber was prized for its perfume, warmth, electrical properties, 
and ability to preserve life in its resin.9? It was a symbol of the sun itself 
in parts of Baltic Europe. “In the culture of the ancient Balts,” Arnolds 
Spekke notes, "amber discs are the oldest known symbols of sun wor- 
ship." 8? To Greeks and Romans amber was also suggestive of the sun. 
Pliny (NH 37.31) says amber is called electrum because the sun is called 
elector; and Homer compares an amber necklace to the sun in Odyssey 
18.296. 

The two northern sun symbols, swans and amber, surely met in 
the Baltic, and along the western "amber shores" of Jutland, the areas 
producing the traceable amber of European antiquity. For it has been 
established that most amber in Mycenaean sites is Baltic. The amber 
sources were reached in antiquity from the Black Sea, up the Bug and 
Dniester rivers, thence to the Vistula and out into the Baltic; the return 
route would have followed the Oder or Elbe, then the Rhine to the 
Saóne/ Rhóne or the Po.” And the possibility of seaborne trade between 
Greece and northern Europe is finally being seriously considered. 
Harding and Hughes Brock suggest seaborne as well as river trade 
occurred between the Baltic and Greece in three phases: “about 1600 
B.C., possibly also about 1500 B.C., and about 1200 z.c." After that, 
reduced trade reached Greece via the Adriatic. The Britons, they suggest, 
may have served as middlemen between the Mycenaean buyers and the 


66 Marseilles, at the estuary of the Rhóne/Saóne "Eridanus," was founded by 
Phocaeans who fled from Asia Minor in 540 s.c. Before leaving they threw red hot iron 
into the sea (Herodotus 1.165). For the Po as an amber source, see Krappe (note 37, 
above) 354-56. 

67 See Pliny, NH 37.30ff; Martial, Epigrams 4.32; 59; 6.15. Martial suggests insects 
preserved in amber have eternity as jewels. 

68 The Ancient Amber Routes and the Geographical Discovery of the Eastern 
Baltic (Stockholm 1957) 3; cf. T. Sulimirski, Prehistoric Russia (London 1970) 270-76, 

69 See A. Harding and H. Hughes Brock, "Amber in the Mycenaean World," BSA 
(1974) 145-70, with an appendix by C. W. Beck, pp. 170-72. For Beck’s other works, see 
their footnotes 2, 46-48, and 50. 

70 See Spekke (note 68, above) passim; also C. F. C. Hawkes, Pytheas: Europe and 
the Greek Explorers (Oxford 1975) 4-7; S. Piggot, Ancient Europe (Edinburgh 1965) 
189-99; J. M. de Navarro, “Prehistoric routes between Northern Europe and Italy defined 
by the amber trade,” Geographical Journal 66 (1925) 481-507. 
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amber harvesters; but they decline to speculate whether the sea-traffic 
went on Mycenaean or British ships.?! 

For amber the middlemen would probably have traded tin, with- 
out which the Bronze Age could not have happened. Experts on ancient 
metallurgy agree “there is now good evidence for trade in amber and 
tin between northern Europe and the British Isles, and some evidence 
for the extension of this trading pattern down the river valleys of Europe 
into the Mediterranean and Adriatic."?? The Greeks either went north 
for tin or north Europeans brought it to Greece by trade or by south- 
ward migration.” There is a parallel between the southward migration 
of the solar swan and the trade in Baltic amber and British tin. 

Greek land and sea contact with north Europe in the Bronze Age 
must not be ruled out because later generations did not have such 
contact. This would be like saying that trade between Britain and the 
Mediterranean before the Arab conquest of Spain and Morocco is 


?! Note 69, above, pp. 152-53. In late Helladic I and IJ, they note, amber imports 
were, with the exception of Thebes, restricted to the Peloponnese, and might have come 
down by a chain of gift exchange. 

7? R, Maddin, T. S. Wheeler, J. D. Muhly, “Tin in the Ancient Near East: Old 
Questions and New Finds," Expedition 19.2 (1977) 35-47 (p. 42); cf. J. D. Muhly, Copper 
and Tin: The Distribution of Mineral Resources and the Nature of the Metals Trade in 
the Bronze Age, Trans. Conn. Academy of Arts and Sciences, 43 (March 1973) and his 
Supplement to Copper and Tin, ibid. 46 (May 1976) (Hamden, Connecticut) 77-136. 
H. McKerrell, “The Onset of Tin Bronze Usage in the Near East and Western Europe,” 
in The Search for Ancient Tin (Washington, D. C. 1978) shows that the further east one 
moves from the tin sources in Britain and the Atlantic coast, the lower the percentage of 
tin in the bronze. Diodorus 5.22 tells of the overland transport of tin in classical times; 
Caesar BG 6.17, says the Celts’ chief god and patron of all arts was Mercury, whose metal 
was tin; tin is the metal of Celtic Europe and the West. In Plato's Atlantis, set up in 
concentric circles as ancients thought the planets were, the inner circle around the central 
island was coated with tin; cf. Proclus on Timaeus 14B and Bouché-Leclerc (note 54, 
above) 315. 

75 “The Mycenaeans would not themselves have gone to Northern Europe or the 
British Isles, but would have become prosperous by controlling the southern —presumably 
maritime—end of the trade-route," Maddin, Muhly, Wheeler (note 72, above) 42; cf. 
Harding and Hughes Brock (note 71, above) 159. On movements of people in the late 
Bronze Age see Bronze Age Migration in the Aegean, ed. R. Crossland and A. Birchall 
(Park Ridge, New Jersey 1974); J. Chadwick, ‘“The Prehistory of the Greek Language," 
CAH? 2.2, 805-19; F. A. Winter, "An historically derived model for the Dorian Invasion,” 
Symposium on the Dark Ages in Greece (Philadelphia 1977) 60-71, argues that Hellenistic 
Celtic settlements in Asia Minor may be a model for what happened in the late Bronze 
Age: "it cannot be assumed that the presence of foreign settlers like the Hellenistic Celts 
and the Bronze Age Dorians will be manifest in archaeological materials of the kind that 
have been the focus of study in the past” (p. 65). 
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unthinkable because it was rare after the conquest. The rise of Carthage, 
the struggles with the near East, Celtic expansion and bellicosity in the 
Hallstatt and La Tène periods, would have decreased trade contacts 
between Greece and the north in Classical times.” Further, the decline 
of bronze in favor of iron reduced the critical need for such contact.” 

When Greeks began to find their way to North Europe as Carthage 
weakened—or ceased to be hostile—they were quite possibly rediscov- 
ering old routes, not finding routes for the first time. Past memories 
were preserved in myth and local tradition, and were regarded with 
considerable suspicion. One such tradition is found in the myth of 
Phaethon and Cygnus. 

The Hellenistic Greek credited with the (re)discovery of north 
Europe is Pytheas of Marseilles, who travelled around Britain, into the 
North Sea and the Baltic. His voyage was made about a century before 
Apollonius’ Argonautica—a fact of importance for interpreting the 
epic—some time between 326 and 265 3.c.76 Modern scholars accept his 
voyage as genuine, though they differ as to where he went. Most 
ancients were skeptical, as Lucian was, of all travellers’ tales. 

The part of Pytheas’ journey that concerns us is reported by Pliny, 
NH 37.35-36. Pytheas reported that a people named Gotones (Goths, 
probably) live near an inlet of Ocean, named Metuonis, which extends 
for 6,000 stades." A day's sailing away is an island named Abalus (or 
Abalum) to which, in springtime, matter 1s washed up from the frozen 


75 On the later decline of trade between Greece and the north, see Hawkes (note 70, 

above); R. Carpenter, Beyond the Pillars of Hercules (New York 1966) 190-98; P. J. Wells 
and L. Bonfante, “West Central Europe and the Mediterranean: the decline of trade in 
the fifth century B.C.” Expedition 21 (1979) 18-24 do not mention Carthage. 
75 On iron in Greece, see T. Wertheim, "Pyrotechnology: Man's first industrial 
uses of fire," American Scientist 61.6 (1973) 670-82, especially 674 and fig. 5. The earliest 
iron used seems to have been meteoric, "iron from heaven”: see R. Maddin, "Early iron 
metallurgy in the Near East," Transactions of the Iron and Steel Institute of Japan 15 
(1975) 59-68, especially 61-62. 

76 See K. G. Sallmann, Die Geographie des Älteren Plinius in Ihrem Verhaltnis zu 
Varro (Berlin 1971); Hawkes (note 70, above); Carpenter (note 74, above) 143-98; 
D. Stichtenoth, Pytheas von Marseille: über das Weltmeer (Cologne 1959); cf. F. Kaehler, 
Forschungen zu Pytheas’ Nordlandsreisen (Halle 1903). Hawkes argues for the earlier 
date, around 320 n.c., Carpenter for the later. 

7 Some MSS read Guionibus, an otherwise unknown people; A. H. Krappe, 
"Avallon," Speculum 18 (1948) 303-22 (p. 302) suggests Teutonibus, which is unlikely 
and unnecessary. Gutonibus or, better, Gotonibus is the most sensible, yielding “Goths” 
who, in Ptolemy's time, were living in Gótaland in Southern Sweden, close to where 
scholars place the amber islands. 
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sea: concreti maris purgamentum. The inhabitants use it as wood for ` 
fire—pro ligno ad ignem—and sell it to their neighbors the Teutoni. 
Timaeus, Pliny adds, believes this, but calls the island Basilia. It is 
certain, he continues (37.42) that amber is created—gigni—in the 
islands of the northern Ocean and that it is called glaesum by the 
Germans. Hence Roman troops called one of the islands Glaesaria 
when Germanicus campaigned there (a.p. 16). In NH 4.104 Pliny con- 
firms his report. Across from Britain in the German Sea are the Glaesa- 
riae which more recent Greek travellers have called Electrides because 
electrum, i.e. amber, is born there (nasceretur).?8 

Pliny uses a lot of Varronian etymologies in his discussion of 
amber, as the excerpts show. The notion of fire in wood, ignis in lignis, 
which Lucretius (1.891-92) mocks, appears in Pliny's pro ligno ad 
ignem. His odd use of verbs indicating birth, and, in the case of gigni, 
fiery birth, shows his awareness of the myth of amber's "birth." His 
statement that amber is called electrum because elector was a name for ` 
the sun reminds us that amber is a sun "product." 

Pliny correctly identifies glaesum as the (Germanic) word for 
amber. It comes, as does kyknos, from a root meaning "shine," whence 
the English “glisten” and the modern direct derivative “glass.’’- The 
amber islands, then, are shining islands, appropriately linked with the 
sun and the swan.?? 


IX. Cronus and his sea 


We have seen that Apollo's mother and his temple, replete with 
swans, are associated with a Hyperborean island. Js there a northern 
island, corresponding to Delos, that would explain these Greek legends 
that seem related to or derived from Northern tradition? 

Pliny in NH 4.95-96 describes the northern amber coast as 
extending from the river Parapanisus (which seems to be in the east) to 
the promontory of Rusbea. The sea on the eastern side of the promon- 


18 For Timaeus see Sallman (note 76, above) 75-84. Diodorus 5.23 helps: opposite 
Scythia and above Gaul is an island in Ocean called Basilia where amber which occurs 
nowhere else on earth is found; cf. Pliny, NH 4.95 who reports that Xenophon of 
Lampsacus (see Sallman, p. 85 and note 96) called the island Baltia; Pytheas, Basilia. 

?? On the etymology of Glas and its relationship to OE glaer, see F. Kluge, Etymo- 
logisches Wörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache (Berlin 1967) s.v. “Glass”; cf. C. T. Onions, 
Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology (Oxford 1966) s.v. "glass"; cf. the notes on 
“Schwann” and “Swan” and their derivation from an IE root meaning "sound"; cf 
Sanskrit svanás, “noise.” “Swan” is the singing swan. 
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tory is called Morimarusa by the Cimbri, which Pliny renders as “Dead 
Sea—mare mortuum." Beyond is the Cronian Sea: ultra deinde Cro- 
nium. We do not know for sure what “Cronian” means. It is generally 
accepted as a version of Celtic croinn, "frozen" —though it also resem- 
bles Celtic cruinn, “roundness, universe” and, to a lesser extent, cron- 
ach, “sickle.” It could mean Universal Sea, 1.e. Ocean, as easily as 
Frozen Sea. Pliny tells us what Morimarusa means. So the task 1s to 
determine the language. It is not Germanic; but it could be Celtic, 
either Goidelic or Cymric: muir (sea), marbh (dead); mor (sea), marw 
(dead). If the Cimbri called the sea morzmarusa, they were probably 
Celtic rather than Germanic.?! 

The Morimarusa is never mentioned again. The Cronian Sea 
occurs often, usually as either the North Sea or “Ocean.” Greek writers 
' identify it with Cronus, Zeus’ father. The On Rivers, attributed to 
Plutarch, says Cronus fled beyond the Caucasus mountains to Boreas' 
resting-place, and gave his name to the northern sea next to it (5.3). 

Only Apollonius, Argonautica 4.448-556, sets the Cronian Sea in 
known land: off the Italian coast. Now Apollonius was hardly a fool 
when it came to geography. He is the first writer to mention the Rhine 
(4.631); and his knowledge is almost certainly based on accounts by 
Pytheas, Timaeus, and other explorers and geographers.9?? But he does 


8? Croinn, "frozen," might be the Celtic for mare concretum in Pliny NH 4.104; see 
Carpenter (note 74, above) 178. 

ST. G. F. Powell, The Celts (London 1958) 163: "It is important to fore- 
go...ethnological deductions about the Cimbri on the basic of their geographical 
starting point. The personal names of their leaders . . . are all purely Celtic, and passages 
from Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny could all be taken as showing that the Cimbri spoke a 
. Celtic language. '"Teutones" itself is a Latin form of the Celtic word for “people” 
as...in thé Irish tuath and in the Gaulish deity name Teutates.” Classicists usually 
take the Cimbri to be Germanic; the Oxford Latin Dictionary (s.v. Cimber) describes 
them as a German tribe but cites an example stating that Cimbri is their name lingua 
Gallica!; cf. H. Furneaux, Cornelii Taciti De Germania (Oxford 1884) on. Germ. 37.1. A 
number of “Germans” in Tacitus are probably Celtic: the prophetess Velaeda (Hist. 4.61, 
Germ. 8.3; cf. Statius, Silvae 1.4.90; Dio 67.5) comes from across the Rhine, yet her name 
is the Celtic for prophet (cf. Irish filí(d)). 

8? Since Ocean supposedly flowed round the world, the northeasterly direction of 
the Caucasus is no problem. For many Greeks the Black Sea was the end of known land. 
"The river Phasis, and beyond it, the Caspian, were the streams of Ocean; cf. Bolton (note 
18, above) 55-59 and map I. 

$3 Apollonius (Argon. 4.627~35) describes Eridanus as rising at the world's end, at 
the Gates of Night, and spreading into three branches, one going to Ocean, one to the 
. Ionian sea, one to the Adriatic. He mentions the Rhine in 4.631—knowledge derived 
from Timaeus or Timagetus, who derive it from Pytheas; Livrea (note 52, above) ad loc. 
and on Argon. 4.599 and 4.635; cf. Sallmann (note 76, above) 75-84. Also Diggle (note 54, 
above) 4-32. 
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have a wicked sense of humor. When he says he will launch us into the 
Cronian Sea, when he talks of Phaeacians, and invokes the Muses' 
special help, we have hopes of high, fantastical adventures. Writers 
from Hesiod (fr. 63-64) and Mimnermus (fr. 11.5-7) had taken their 
Argonauts to the world-encircling Ocean. But not Apollonius. He tells 
us we will find these adventures in Italy and in the islands off the coast 
of Marseilles, the Îles d’ Hyéres.** We will go through the Cronian Sea 
to Marseilles: Pytheas' home town. Apollonius strikes a wicked blow at 
Pytheas' claims of sailing in northerly Cronian Seas. Apollonius and 
other Alexandrian poets, notably Callimachus in Aetza fr. 7.19-21, are 
largely responsible for the Mediterranean geography of Greek mythic 
voyages accepted by modern scholars. 

Plutarch gives the most spectacular accounts of the Cronian Sea.95 
His friend Demetrius of Tarsus went to Britain late in the first century 
A.D. and visited an island off the coast inhabited only by a few holy men 
whom it was a crime to attack.86 There he learned of another island 
where Cronus is imprisoned in lasting sleep, attended by demi-gods 
and guarded by Briareus.®’ A similar story appears in the On the Face 
in the Circle of the Moon 941A, where the sea around Cronus’ island is 
called the Cronian Sea, and the island itself Ogygia or one of the 
islands near Ogygia, beyond the Pillars of Heracles. The peoples of 
Cronus finally adapted to non-Greek language and customs (941D); but 
their Hellenic spirit was rekindled by Heracles. Then Plutarch’s narra- 


64M. Euzenat, "Ancient Marseilles in the Light of Recent Excavations,” AJA 84 
(1980) 133-40. Apollonius moves the Ligurian islands, usually identified with the Hes d’ 
Hyères off Marseilles, east of the Rhône (4.553-54), places the Holy Island of Amber, 
Electris, as the closest in of all the amber islands (4.505-6). Apollonius who loves to mock 
earnestness and pretense is probably responsible for, rather than evidence of, some local 
traditions, like those in Pliny NH 3,115-31, that “the Argonauts passed here.” 

8 On the Obsolescence of Oracles 419E-420A; On the Face in the Circle of the 
Moon 941A. For the latter see H. Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold, Plutarch Moralia, Loeb 
Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass. 1957) and Y. Verniére, Symboles et Mythes dans la 
Pensée de Plutarque (Paris 1977) especially 45-85 and 241-94; cf. Livrea (note 52, above) 
on Argon. 4. 269; 327; 428; Bolton (note 18, above) 56-57 with notes 20-22 (pp. 190-91). 

86 Demetrius visited Britain in Domitian's reign and may be the Scribonius Deme- 
trius whose two bronze dedications in York still survive (Roman Inscriptions of Britain 
662 and 663)—though these seem crudely executed for a man of distinction. See R. M. 
Ogilvie and I. A. Richmond, Tacitus Agricola (Oxford 1975) 33. 

8! Obsol, Oracles, loc. cit. Briareus guards Cronus and the Titans in Hesiod, 
Theogony 729-35; cf. Argon. 4.574 (with Livrea's note); Charax, fr. 16 (FHG 3, p. 640); 
Clearchus, fr. 56 (FHG 2, p. 236); Aelian, VH 5.3 = Aristotle fr. 678. 
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tor tells of the oracular powers and dreams Cronus has as he sleeps in a 
cave deep in golden rock. He even anticipates in his thoughts everything 
Zeus does (941 E-942B). 

Max Pohlenz was right in seeing northern European legend at the 
bottom of this; but subsequent scholars have been reluctant to consider 
this possibility, even though Plutarch’s narrator claims the story comes 
from the peoples in the vicinity of this island five days’ sailing from 
Britain, beyond the Pillars of Heracles.®* Cherniss notes that the Pillars 
of Heracles are said to have had the older names of “Pillars of Briareus," 
and, before that, “Pillars of Cronus.''*? “Pillars” is a poor rendition of 
the Greek stelar, as Carpenter points out; we would do better to call 
them "Boundary Stones.’°° They are boundaries between one world 
and another. 

Cronus’ island, like Pytheas’ Abalus, is set in the Cronian Sea, 
and like Abalus—and the Hyperboreans—lies beyond the limits of our 
knowledge. Cronus’ eternal sleep zs a kind of death: his Boundaries are 
those between life and death as well as the Straits of Gibraltar. Reality 
is double, as Plutarch suggests in On the Face, when describing the 


88 RE Band II, 2013. There is no need to presume Poseidonius is the source, as he 
suggests. Demetrius would have had his own observations and reports. Possibly parallel: 
to Cronus among Northern gods is the Celtic deity usually named Cernunnos, represented 
on the Altar of the Four Gods found in Paris in 1711, and who may be the same as the 
deity represented on the Gundestrup bow! found in Jutland and dating to the period of 
the Cimbrian migrations (second and first centuries s.c.); see J. Whatmough, The Dialects 
of Ancient Gaul (Cambridge, Mass. 1970) 511-20; cf. E. C. Cawte, Ritual Animal Disguise 
(Cambridge 1978) 197. The text cf the Altar inscription is uncertain; Whatmough reads 
Cernenus rather than Cernunnos. The god on the Gundestrup bowl (universally agreed 
to be of Celtic manufacture) wears stag's antlers on each of which is a Celtic torque. See 
Mellink and Filip (note 17, above), plate 412 and accompanying commentary; cf. Lucian's 
Cronus satires where the god is represented returning not in chains, but radiant and 
carrying a sickle (harpe). In Goidelic Celtic, sickle 1s cronach. Saturn, the Roman Cronus, 
is usually blessed, happy, symbolic of freedom; see Bouché-Leclerc (note 54, above). He 
was Phainon, “the shining one," to the astronomer; Diodorus 2.30.3 says the Babylonians 
called him "the Sun”—or, as Bouché-Leclerc has it—‘‘the Old Sun" (p. 93, note 2); cf. 
Servius on Aeneid 1.729. Saturn is the best planet for physicians (Seneca, NQ 7.29) and is 
taken by neo-Pythagoreans and neo-Platonists to be god of time (Chronos): Tertullian, 
Ad Nat. 2.12; Augustine, City of God 6.8; Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.8.6-7; Sallustius, On 
the Gods and the Universe 3. Some of Cronus’ “exiled Sun god" lore resembles that of 
Apollo and Asclepius. Plutarch's myth of Cronus recalls Critias' Atlantis in Plato, 
Timaeus 21A-25D and Critias 108E-121C. And in Atlantis there is a central island 
"beneath the sun" (115B). E 

55 Note 74, above, p. 182. 

3? Ibid., p. 156. 
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migration of dead souls to their habitation on the moon. He calls the 
dead Demetrians; and his explorer friend who travelled northern seas 
and learned their mysteries was called Demetrius.?! Perhaps the Cronian 
Sea and the Morimarusa, the Dead Sea, are much the same. 

Irish storytellers distinguish, between ‘adventures’ (echtra1) and 
‘voyages’ (1mmrama), "the latter involving visits to a number of other- 
world islands.''?? Greeks did not; but they were aware of the coexistence 
of "literal" and "symbolic" meanings in a text. This is what Plutarch 
says so intrigued Pythagoras about Egyptian hieroglyphs, which he 
took to have a metaphorical as well as a literal meaning (On Isis and 
Osiris 354E-F; 363F).% 


X. Abalus and Avallon 


Pliny's explanation for Glaesariae is plausible: the Amber (Glass) 
Islands. Abalus is more puzzling. The obvious connection is with Celtic 
abal(l)o, ox avallo, usually (and too precisely) translated: "apple." There 
is also a local Celtic name Abal(l)us, and a god Abel(1)io worshipped in 
Aquitania.” 

The doublet Glass Island/Apple Island is best known in Arthur- 
ian tradition; and A. H. Krappe argued a connection between that 
Arthurian tradition and Pliny's Glass Island/Abalus doublet.” Scholars 
have praised Krappe, but shied away from his theory. So we must go 
over some of the ground again, but in a rather different way. 

Around A.D. 1191, the monks of Glastonbury Abbey, on the orders 
of the recently deceased Henry II, excavated at Glastonbury for the 
tomb of King Arthur. It was rumored that Arthur had risen from the 
grave as Arthur, son of Geoffrey of Anjou and Constance of Britanny. 
Henry, out of antiquarian interests, and for political reasons, wanted to 
show no resurrection or metempsychosis had occurred.?5 So did the 
Church. 


31 See Verniére (note 84, above) 271-94; Plutarch, On the Face 943B; On Isis and 
Osiris 367D-E. 

?? Alwyn and Brinley Rees, Celtic Heritage (London 1961) 814. 

33 See notes 14 and 35, above. 

9! See Whatmough (note 89, above) 333; 528; 548; cf. Krappe (note 77, above) 313, 
note 1. 

35 See notes 36 and 77, above; cf. E. Faral, La Légende Arthurienne (Paris 1929) 
1.304. 

?6 See L. Thorpe, Gerald of Wales: The Journey through Wales/ Description of 
Wales (Harmondsworth 1978) 279-83. 
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To destroy the undead, you trace him to his tomb, expose him to 
light, and he turns to ashes: to put it another way, you make him a 
creature of history rather than of myth. To prove you have a vampire’s 
grave, everything must correspond to the tradition. 

William of Malmesbury gave the formula for identifying Glas- 
tonbury as Avallon, the traditional burial place of Arthur, in his The 
Antiquity of the Church at Glastonbury some forty years before the 
excavation; and there was strong local tradition to this effect.” The 
excavation itself is described by Gerald of Wales in De Principis 
Instructione 1.20 and Speculum Ecclesiae 2.9. Gerald also outlines the 
tradition. Glastonbury is known by two names: 1. Inis Avallon, “that 
is to say ‘Apple Producing Island’—insula pomifera—tor the place 
once abounded in apples, which are called in British (Celtic) aval.” 
2. Inis gutrin, "that is to say ‘Glass Island' —insula vitrea; whence the 
Saxons who succeeded the British used to call it Glastonbury. For Glas 
in their language means vitrum and buri means castrum or civitas." He 
adds that Avallon may also derive from one Vallo, who lived there a 
long time ago. 

William's account is identical, except that he calls the mysterious 
Vallo “‘Avalloc”’ and says he lived there with his daughters "on account 
of the secret of the place—propier loci secretum." 

Gerald concedes that no apples grow there in his day; and that the 
place is not an island, but a quasi insula. Yet the monks claim to have 
found an impressive tomb and not only Arthur's body, but Guinevere's, 
complete with a lock of hair that drove a monkish excavator wild, but 
turned into dust as he seized it. Finally a cross was found with an 
inscription announcing that this is the famous Arthur—inclitus rex 
Arthurus (not a lesser Arthur); that the burial place was Avallon—zn 
insula Avallonia sepultus (tomb inscriptions usually assume you know 
where you are); that Guinevere is Arthur’s second wife. 

Glastonbury specialized in bodies of the famous. It also claimed 
to be the place Joseph of Arimathea came to—the Joseph who placed 
Jesus’ body in the tomb. As R. S. Loomis observes, it was “a school of 
forgery.” In an age of forgery, we might add.% 

The ingredients of this tradition suggest a parallel between the 
Arthurian Avallon and Glass Island legend and Pliny’s Abalus and 


9? See S. Pearce, The Kingdom of Dumnonia: Studies in History and Traditions in 
South Western Britain A.D. 350-1150 (Padstow, Cornwall 1978). 

R. S. Loomis, The Grail from Celtic Myth to Christian Symbol (Cardiff 1963) 
240-70; Thorpe (note 95, above) 282, n. 632 compares the Piltdown forgery. 
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Glaesariae, as Krappe has convincingly argued.? We might add to 
Krappe's arguments that ''Glass Island" makes better sense in terms of 
Pliny's “‘Glaesariae’’ and amber than in terms of Glastonbury and 
"glass." Although Glastonbury had a glass-making industry in the 9th 
and lOth centuries A.D., Gerald does not seem even to have known 
about it, much less used it to justify his argument.!0? 

Pytheas had surely encountered the original "Glass" Islands; 
whether he had encountered the original Avallon is another matter. 
For Abalus will not yield its mysteries quite so easily. But possibly 
there was, around 300 B.c., in Southern Scandinavia, land of amber, 
swans, Bronze Age inscribed drawings, and the Trundholm chariot, a 
community using both Germanic and Celtic languages that had the 
same mythical doublet we find at Glastonbury fifteen hundred years 
later. This should not be too surprising. From this area Germanic 
settlers came to England in historical times, and, according to Celtic 
tradition, at Celtic invitation. They had probably been coming for 
centuries before, and may have constituted a bilingual society with the 
Celts. The trade routes between the Wessex culture and Scandinavia 
date back to neolithic times. And Glastonbury is at the western fringes 
of the Wessex culture.!?! When the Romans left Britain in a.p. 410, the 
movements of people and cultures, blocked for three and a half cen- 
turies, resumed. 


XI. The song of the sea 


Celtic mythic heroes are often lured to otherworld lands by strange 
women and strange music. In the Voyage of Bran, Bran is lulled to 
sleep by mysterious music. Án unknown woman appears, telling him 
she holds a branch from the apple-tree of Emhain, and informing him 
of an island around which sea-horses gleam. He travels towards 1t and 
meets Manannán MacLir, king of the sea, who tells Bran that Bran is 
returning to Ireland after many years. Upon his return, Bran announces 
his identity but is told no such person 1s known, but that the Voyage of 
Bran is one of Ireland’s ancient stories.!9? Similarly Cormac is given a 


3? Notes 36 and 77, above. 

100 See Lloyd Laing, The Archaeology of Late Celtic Britain and Ireland (London 
1975) 267; cf. C. Radford, "Glastonbury Abbey," in A. Ashe, T'he Quest for Arthur's 
Britain (London 1968) 105. 

101 See Rhys Carpenter (note 74, above) 166. 

102 A. and B. Rees (note 92, above) 314-16. 
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silver branch with three golden apples that make music, lulling him to 
sleep. He then travels to a kind of paradise where there are houses 
thatched with white bird wings.}% 

The mysterious woman, the island, the song of sleep, apples or 
other fruits on the island, and waterbirds—usually swans—are common 
motifs in Irish myth. To travel to otherworld islands is to voyage into 
sleep, death, and timelessness—to sleep the sleep of Cronus, to travel in 
his sea, or in the Morimarusa. The voyager may return like the time- 
traveller in Einstein's thought experiments to find that a year for him 
has been centuries for mankind. Such is Bran's fate. 

The island of Avallon is this kind of otherworld island. Gerald 
(Speculum Ecclesiae 2.9) observes contemptuously: '"The Britons, who 
believe anything, and their bards came up with the myth that a woman 
with magical powers, named Morgan, removed Arthur's corpse to the 
Island of Avallon to heal his wounds. . . . When he has recovered, he 
will return." 

The mysterious Morgan has a special place in Celtic lore: “ʻa 
fairy, eternally young. . . . Her place of abode is beneath the sea... . By 
moonlight she combs her fair hair with a comb of fine gold, and she 
sings in a harmonious voice a plaintive melody whose charm is irresist- 
ible. The sailor who listens to it feels himself drawn towards her, 
without the power to break the charm which drags him onward to his 
destruction.'1?* In this Morgan we see traces of Sirens and Loreleis; and 
her name, in Breton or Welsh, suggests "song of the sea." Indeed, the 
Fata Morgana were known to all sailors until recent times. Arthur’s 
escort to Avallon, then, is distinctly otherworldly, as is his wife Guine- 
vere, whose name means “White Ghost": Gwenhwwyfar.!95 

Greek myth has its own mysterious songs of the sea. The best 
known is that of the winged sirens, whom Sophocles calls "daughters 
of Phorcys”’ (fr. 861, Pearson), and whose song is described in Odyssey 
12.156-200. There is also the singing garden of the Hesperides, beyond 
Ocean, whose song is often baleful to sailors.196 


103 Tbid., 310-13; cf. 305-7 and The Wasting Sickness of CuChulainn. 

194 W, Evans Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries (Oxford 1911) 200. 

105 In Irish myth there is a male Morgan whose daughter lives in the sea and is 
sought by Art, son of Conn. Art stops at an island full of apple trees, beautiful birds and 
bees, and beautiful women living in a house thatched with bird feathers. See A. and B. 
Rees (note 92, above) 260-62; Irish myth also has three bloodthirsty and ugly morrigna, 
"great queens” (ibid., 35-36). For Fata Morgana: R. S. Loomis, Wales and the Arthurian 
Legend (Cardiff 1956) 105. 

196 See M. L. West (note 34, above) on Theogony 274-79. 
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By the singing Hesperides other daughters of Phorcys, "ruler of 
the sea" as he is called in Odyssey 1.72, live: the Gra1ae and the Gorgons. 
The latter Aeschylus describes as three “swan shaped" women (PB 
795). Although the gorgons, like the swan maidens of central] Asiatic 
tales, are generally represented as ugly in Greek myth, Pindar suggests 
(Pythian 12.16) that even Medusa has "beautiful cheeks"; and in modern 
Greek usage, gorgons are singing mermaids.!? The whiteness of the 
gorgons, like the whiteness of swans, may be either attractive or ugly. 
Diodorus (5.32) says Celtic children are born old (i.e. whitish haired), 
as is Cygnus in Hesiod, fr. 237; and we have seen the phenomenon 
elsewhere: the swan 1s symbolic of the old poet as well as of the eternally 
youthful god of poetry. Further, Pindar tells us (Pythian 12.23) that 
Athena imitated the gorgons’ song when she invented the “melody of 
many heads," a puzzling phrase which could suggest music in several 
vocal parts.105 

The morgans of Celtic tradition have something in common, 
then, with the Greek gorgons. A curious linguistic similarity brings 
them even closer. R. S. Loomis has pointed out there might well be a 
Celtic M/G doublet: the British underworld king Maelwas may appear 
as Galehos (Galahad).? Since mormo is attested as a variant of gorgo 
in Greek, it is possible that morgan and gorgo have a common Indo- 
European origin. 

The most famous gorgon, Medusa, was killed by Perseus—like 
Heracles, a son of Zeus. As in the Cygnus legends, we note the hostility 
of Zeus' children to those associated with swans. According to Pindar, 
Pythian 10.45, Perseus killed Medusa in the land of the Hyperboreans, 
near the singing Hesperides, perhaps, where the gorgons were said to 
live.119 


107 J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion (Cambridge 
1910) 184. 

108 See Dodds (note 21, above) 162; cf. Bolton (note 18, above) 102. There is no 
evidence for polyphony in the few surviving fragments of Greek music: E. Póhlmann, 
Denkmäler Altgriechischer Musik, Erlanger Beitrage zur Sprach- und Kunstwissenschaft, 
Band 31 (Nurenberg 1970). But as the Greeks knew of musical intervals within the octave 
there is no reason why they could not have made chords. G. K. Gresseth, '"The Homeric 
Sirens," TAPA 101 (1970) 203-18, notes that in Greek art sirens look like gorgons and are 
always winged (213; 215). “Siren” may be from Seir “sun”: J. Zwicker, RE 31, p. 290. 

109 R. S. Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes (New York 1949) 
257. 

11 Pindar, Pythian 10.45; Bolton (note 18, above) 62. 
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Two children spring from Medusa’s blood: Chrysaor and Pegasus. 
Of these the first is father of Geryon—who lived in an island called 
Erytheia in the far west of Europe, and who was killed by Heracles.!!! 
The other is Pegasus. Medusa supposedly slept with Poseidon before 
her death. From this urion of horse-god and swan maiden, a white 
winged horse with strong solar symbolism is appropriate issue.!'? 
Pegasus, like the swans, soon takes his place with Apollo and Music, 
astrally as well as in purely literary contexts. This association of horse 
and musical bird is found in Celtic myth too. In the Mabinogion, the 
banqueters delighting in the feast at Harlech, all seven of them, spend 
seven years listening to che song of the white birds of Rhiannon, the 
Welsh equivalent of Epona.!!3 And the poet who would rival the song 
of the great birds had first to attire himself in a cloak of birdfeathers to 
sing the magic song that beguiles time.!!1 

The most interesting feature of Celtic music, Gerald suggests 
(Description of Wales 1.13), is that you never hear a song with only one 
vocal part. Out of ancient custom, not through training, he says, the 
Welsh differ from other people. They sing in multiple parts. The men 
of Yorkshire—itself, though Gerald does not mention it, part of the 
once Celtic Elfed—sing in two parts, a skill learned from Scandinavians. 
Everyone else uses only one vocal line. Given the conservatism of Celtic 
culture in general, the tradition of multi-partite singing may be of 
great antiquity. It might account for the awe Greeks felt for the music 


111 On Chrysaor and Gervon, see Hesiod, Theogony 230-94 and 979-83 with M. L. 
West's notes; Apollodorus 2.4.2; 2.5.10. On Pegasus, see N. Yalouris, Pegasus (Westerholm 
1976) XII-XXIV; cf. Yalouris' "Astral Representations in the Archaic and Classical 
Periods and their Connection to Literary Sources," AJA 84 (1980) 318-18. 

112 See Yalouris, Pegasus (note 112, above) figure 2 and p. XV. 

113 Ibid., 48; 264; cf. F. Benoit, L'Héroisation Equestre (Aix en Provence 1954) and 
H. Hubert, “Le mythe d’ Éponz," Mélanges Linguistiques offerts d M. J. Vendryes (Paris 
1925) 157. Fine testimony to the swan-horse relationship occurs at the Pazyryk burials in 
Siberia, dating from the fourth and third centuries g.c. where horses were buried with all 
the humans. In the fifth barrow, as ornaments over the burial wagon, were four felt 
swans: S. Rudenko, Frozen Tombs of Siberia, tr. M. Thompson (Berkeley 1970) 41-44, 
117, and plates 13] and 166. Swans also decorate bridles (p. 152; fig. 64; plate 97A). The 
excavation confirms Herodotus (4.71-75) and Strabo (7.4.8) on the Scyths. Horses were 
the Scyths’ commonest sacrificial animal (Herodotus 4.61); cf. J. Puhvel, ""Victimal 
hierarchies in Indo-European animal sacrifices," AJP 99 (1978) 345-62. The association 
of horse and swan in burials may explain the swan charioteer Amphiaraus, "king of the 
dead." 

14 N, K. Chadwick, Poetry and Prophecy (Cambridge 1942) 58; cf. A. and B. Rees 
(note 92, above) 17. i 
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of the swans and their people in northerly lands. Someone who has 
heard multiple voca] harmony might go on to contemplate the nature 
of chords. 


XII. Apollo's third tree 


A Byzantine writer, loannes Geometres, observes that while other 
trees were attributed to Aphrodite or Dionysus, the apple, palm, and 
laurel alone were consecrated to Apollo.!!5 Servius says a man named 
Melus, born on Delos, was metamorphosed into an apple when he 
hanged himself from a tree in grief at Adonis’ death.!!6 Thucydides tells 
of a cult of Apollo Maloeis at Mitylene (3.3.3); and Lucian mentions 
apples as prizes at the Pythian games.!!" We could suggest that, though 
the northern swan replaced the phoinzx sun bird in the Apollo cult, the 
middle eastern phoinzx palm replaced the northern apple: aballo. 

Unfortunately Greek melon means almost any kind of fruit; it 
also means “sheep,” as Servius notes when talking about Melus. Byzan- 
tine lexicographers under méía list “all quadrupeds. 19 As the Greek 
mélon is impossibly broad, our "apple" is impossibly narrow. Little- 
wood's study of apple symbolism understandably fails to include quad- 
rupeds; but neither does it cover trees bearing edible nuts. The omission 
is significant because Celtic aballo or availo, normally rendered 
“apple’’—as in modern Welsh and Breton—1s not necessarily restricted 
to fruit. In Scots Gaelic, abhall means “orchard,” not just “apple.” 19 
Its range includes Greek képos, ‘‘orchard”’ as well as the fruitier side of 
mélon. 

Latin writers help here. Silius (Punica 8.543) describes the Italian 
town Abella as poor in agricultural produce. But Vergil calls it “apple- 
producing,” “the orchard town" —maliferae Abellae—in Aeneid 7.740. 
Yet when Romans thought of Abella, hazelnuts—Abellanae or 
Abellinae—not apples usually came to mind (Celsus De Medicina 
3,27B; Pliny NH 15.88). 


115 See A. R. Littlewood, “The Symbolism of the Apple in Greek and Roman 
Literature," HSCP 72 (1967) 147-81 (p. 160). 

115 On Eclogues 8.37; cf. Littlewood (note 115, above) 148 and Callimachus, fr. 485. 

117 Lucian, Anacharsis 9; cf. Athenaeus 3.80E and Littlewood (note 115, above) 
168-69 with notes 46 and 47. 

118 ] ittlewood (note 115, above) 164-65 and note 35. 

us M. MacLennan, A Pronouncing and Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language (Edinburgh 1925) s.v. abhall. 
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Hazelnuts are often found with apples in North European burials, 
including the famous Oseberg ship.!?? Both store well, and surely were 
staple foods for seafarers on journeys, providing all necessary suste- 
nance. People would want these same fruits for the journey of death. 
Appropriately the hazelnut tree, like the apple, was important to Celts 
and Germans, as Alwyn znd Brinley Rees show in their description of 
the Well of Segais, or Connla’s Well: 


Like Mimir's Well at the root of the Scandinavian world tree, this well 
was the source of inspiration and knowledge. Over it grew the nine 
hazels of wisdom “out of which were obtained the feats of the sages." The 
hazelnuts dropped into the well and caused bubbles of mystic inspiration 
to form on the stream that issued from it. Alternatively the nuts were 
eaten by the salmon in the well, or they were passed into the river Boyne. 
Those destined to partake of the nuts of the salmon obtained the gifts of 
the seer and the poet.!?! 


There was such a well at Uisnech called by Irish poets the “navel” 
of Ireland.!?? The world tree, the nine hazels of wisdom, the poetic and 
prophetic gifts won by those who partook of the fruit, are matched in 
Apollonian lore. The parallel between this “navel” and the omphalos 
at Delphi has often been made; and Apollo's sister was honored as 
Artemis Caryatis 1n the Laconian town of Caryae—town of the nut-trees 
(Gk. karya = particularly hazelnuts, according to Theophrastus).!? 

Apollo's name, as Krappe suggests, may derive from the Celtic 
abalio.'*4 It has no clear etymology in Greek. To Socrates in the Cratylus 
Apollo was “the Deliverer: Apoluon," “the Purifier: Apollouon,”’ "the 
Eternal Shooter: Aeiballon," "the Together in Harmony: Alpha,” both 
the "Destroyer; Apolo” and “the Destroyed: Apolola.” He sought a 
Greek etymology explaining the god's nature.!?* 


120 H, R. Ellis Davidson, Pagan Scandinavia (London 1967) 120; T. Sjdvold, ''Ose- 
bergstil," in Kulturhistoriskt Lexikon for Nordisk Medeltid, Band 13 (Malmö 1968) 
38-42; cf. E. F. Halvorsens on the apples of Iðunn, ibid. Band 7 (Malmö 1962) 330-31. 

121 Note 92, above, p. 161. For divination with hazelnuts see Petronius, Satyricon 
187, where Oenothea makes her jadgment from whether the nuts float or sink. 

122 Note 92, above, p. 159. 

123 Thid., 159 and note 55, p. 388 for sources.; cf. Parke and Wormell (note 7, above) 
l, p. 6 and note 9, p. 14; Pausanias 3.10.7; Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants 1.21.1; 
3.2.3. 

124 A. H. Krappe (note 77, above) 319-22; Ernout and Meillet (note 62, above) 3, say 
there is reason to believe Italic kept the words for apple attested in Northwest 
Indo-European. 

125 Cratylus 405B-D. 
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Romans took a different approach. In a passage cited earlier, 
Vergil describes Cygnus whitening into a swan while singing (Aen. 
10.191) His transformation takes place among the poplar leaves and the 
shade of his sisters: populeas inter frondes umbramque sororum. Ovid 
develops this in Metamorphoses 1.157. The rivers of the country— 
popularia flumina —come to visit the recently metamorphosed Daphne's 
father; among them is the poplar-bearing—populifer—Spercheios 
(1.579). In 2.515-16, Phaethon’s fires turn entire nations with all their 
peoples—cumque suis . . . bopulis—into ashes. Finally, Phaethon has 
flame ravaging—populante—his red hair (2.319). There is a multiple 
word-play on the base popul- which becomes "popular," “poplar,” 
and "destroyed." Ovid does not tell us into what trees Phaethon’s sisters 
were changed, nor does he name the Sun Apollo. Like Euripides' Cly- 
mene in the Phaethon, he leaves this for the reader to discover. 

Modern explanations of Apollo’s name look rather like Socrates’ 
and Ovid's: we try Apolo, "destoy"—Ovid's populante; Apellon, 
"black poplar tree’’—Ovid’s populus; finally Apellai, "public 
meetings" —Ovid's populus.!?* Roman poets made much of the Phae- 
thon legend's poplars because they created a set of wordplays which 
translated etymologies from Greek, and linked the god with solar myths. 


XIII. Conclusion 


I doubt there is one original "northern" Apollo any more than 
there is one original "eastern" Apollo. Apollo's name, like his swan 
and his oracle, does not speak or hide; it gives signs of its meaning. His 
fruit-bearing trees, like his swans, have a symbolism not obvious in a 
Greek context. The palm was the life-sustaining plant for the Egyp- 
tians, the apple and hazelnut trees for more northerly people. The 
Greeks found the olive and vine more vital. Apollo yielded primacy to 
Dionysus and Athena. But the vegetation deity lurks in his name, his 
mysterious Hyperborean orchard, the Hesperides, his connection with 
the Hyacinth myth, with Artemis' hazelnut tree, and Leto's palm. 

The solar cult linked with the “Orchard God" combines the swan 
and tree symbols inasmuch as "swan' means "the shining one” in 
Greek, and inasmuch as the tears Apollo sheds for his dead son, or the 
tears of Phaethon’s sisters, in other versions, are amber: solar "fruit." 
Apollo's Hyperborean temple or garden to which he travels 1n his swan 


126 See Guthrie (note 22, above) 73-74, notes 1 and 2. 
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chariot, his links with the amber myth, and with the enchanting music 
of the northern and western seas: these are the vertical threads of his 
identity. 

Since amber is found in numerous Bronze Age sites in Greece, but 
much less from then on until Roman times, the solar swan and the 
amber legend, if not the name Apollo, probably arrived during Myce- 
naean times. It is even possible that bronze, amber, and the solar swan 
cult came to Greece as the result of migration rather than simply trade. 
Myth shows us how vigorously Zeus' son Heracles fought against peo- 
ples of the north and west, and how hard the solar swan had to fight for 
its identity against rival cults whose solar symbolism was more obvious 
to Mediterranean peoples. 

At some point the swan cult either combined with or changed 
from being a female solar cult and became a dominantly male cult. 
"Sun" is feminine in Germanic, and often in Celtic, not masculine as 
in Greek and Latin. The Celtic Sun god Grannos, with whom Apollo 
is identified in Roman times as Apollo Grannos, is female.!? Greek 
and Roman myths, like Crpheus' soul, preserve traces of this sexual 
ambiguity. 

Apollo owes much, including his name, to the north. There may 
even be traces of an Apolline deity in the mysterious Vallo and Avellach 
after whom Gerald of Wales and William of Malmesbury say Avallon 
might be named. At the roots of the northern Glass Island and Avallon 
tradition is probably an Apollo-like island god linked to swans, singing 
maidens, amber, and the sun—a god who offers some prospect of a 
return from the enchanted voyage of death. This deity may well be the 
common ancestor of both Apollo's wondrous home, so beloved of poets, 
Pythagoreans, and Plato, and of Avallon to which the dying King 
Arthur is transported for millennial rebirth. 
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127 Trish grian; old Celtic grannos. See T. O'Rahilly, Early Irish History and 
Mythology (Dublin 1946), 289-94. For Apollo Grannos, see CIL 3.5588 and Dio 77.15.6; 
cf. A. Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig 1896-1913), vol. 1, 2037. 


THE KING AND THE WAR-LORDS: 
ROMANO-PARTHIAN RELATIONS CIRCA 64-58 B.C. 


In a recent article I examined the relations between Parthia and 
Rome in the years circa 95-circa 64 and came to the conclusion that, in 
this period, Parthian foreign policy was essentially pacific. To secure 
their borders the Parthians were anxious to be on good terms with all 
of the neighbouring powers. The Romans, for their part, recognised 
Parthia as a great power to be treated with respect. They were prepared 
to bully her in order to achieve their own ends but they shrank from 
entering into conflict with her.! The present paper examines how this 
state of affairs came to an end and a period of confrontation between 
the two great powers was ushered in. 

For some time after Pompey concluded his treaty with the Parthi- 
ans (circa 64) nothing untoward occurred to upset harmonious relations 
between the two nations. However, in 58/57 Phraates II was murdered 
by his sons Orodes and Mithridates. The parricides then quarrelled and 
Mithridates fled to the Roman province of Syria. There he found the 
governor Á. Gabinius and was able to persuade him to aid in his 
restoration to the throne. But, after getting as far as the Euphrates, the 
expedition came to an abrupt end when Gabinius, in return for a large 
bribe, directed his attention towards restoring another forlorn royal 
exile, Ptolemy XI Auletes, to his kingdom, Egypt. Mithridates stayed a 
little time with the Romans but eventually, seeing that nothing was to 
be gained, he returned home to raise the standard of rebellion. The 
venture, however, was not a success and he was put to death by his 
rival. By late 55 Orodes was the sole king of Parthia? 

This, in outline, is the course events took. Obviously what must 
concern us here is the question, did Gabinius have any justification for 
his attempted assault on Parthia? There would appear to be three points 
in his favour. First of all, Cicero tells us that he, like his consular 
colleague L. Calpurnius Piso, had been granted an imperium infini- 
tum.? On the face of it this should mean that he could conduct military 


i “Roman Treaties with Parthia circa 95-circa 64 B. c.," AJP 102 (1981) 195-212. 

2 See N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia (New York 1968 reprint) 
75-78. 

5 de Dom. 23,55. CE. also de Dom. 24. 
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operations wherever he wished. Secondly, Cicero also says that Clodius 
had put into his hands Syriam, Babylonem, Persas.* Finally, there 1s 
the actual Parthian situation to consider. Rome had a treaty with the 
king of Parthia but who was the king? Was he the incumbent Orodes or 
the refugee Mithridates? If Rome decided to recognise the latter, then 
Gabinius might very well be said to have acted correctly in trying to 
put him back where he belonged. 

A closer examination, however, reveals that none of these argu- 
ments has much to recommend it. Scholars have expressed doubt as to 
whether the phrase imperium infinitum has any technical validity and 
have suspected that it is purely a rhetorical term.5 In the present case 
such misgivings would seem to be well founded. As we shall see, Cicero, 
elsewhere, would appear to imply that Gabinius' provincia did have set 
territorial limits and what he says appears to be confirmed by Dio 39.56 
who expressly says that, by restoring the Piper to his throne, Gabinius 
breached the Lex Julia de maiestate in two ways. He had made war on 
his own initiative and had left his provincia without the senate's per- 
mission. For this he was put on trial when he returned to Rome.‘ As B. 
A. Marshall observes,’ this must invalidate the claim that he had impe- 
rium infinitum. Had he had permission to go where he wished then he 
could hardly have had to face prosecution upon returning to Rome. 

Having thus removed the first point in Gabinius’ favour, we may 
now proceed to consider the other two in the context of an investigation 
to discover what, in fact, was the extent of Gabinius’ provincia and for 
what purpose he held it. Certain facts are beyond dispute. Syria was the 
province and it was intended that Gabinius should make war there. 
Cicero emphasizes the great amount of money and troops Gabinius 
collected for the war effort and he is corroborated by Appian. The 
Greek author also tells us that the province was now, for the first time, 
to receive a consular governor. He further adds that the military prepa- 
rations and the change in status were designed to combat the attacks of 
the Arabs on the area.® 


* de Dom. 60. Cf. de Dom. 124: Syrarum Arabum Persarumque. Note also Strabo 
16.1.28. 

5H. E. Butler and M. Cary, Cicero de Provinciis Consularibus (New York 1979 
reprint) 86; J.P.V.D. Balsdon, “Roman History 58-56 s.c. Three Ciceronian Problems," 
JRS 47 (1957) 16-18; Sh. Jameson, “Pompey’s Imperium in 67, some constitutional 
fictions," Historia 19 (1970) 534-42. 

* MRR 2.218. 

7 Crassus: A Political Biography (Amsterdam 1976) 140. 

8 Cic. de Dom. 23,55, in Pis. 37,57, Post Red. in Sen. 18; App. Syr 51. Appian says 
that Gabinius was getting ready to attack the Arabs when Mithridates diverted him. 
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Thus far, the picture we have painted 1s unexceptional. But, 
though the term imperium infinitum is imprecise and rhetorical, 
something must lie behind it. Gabinius' provincia must have been, in 
some way, out of the ordinary for Cicero to have used such a phrase in 
its regard. And tt would appear that one thing unusual about the 
provincia was its extent. Cicero himself says, cum fines provinciae 
tantos haberet quantos voluerat.? This surely implies that Gabinius’ 
provincia extended beyond the borders of Syria. Furthermore, since we 
know from Appian that Syria underwent a change in status because of 
Arab attack, it is legitimate to infer that Gabinius could leave the 
province proper to carry the war into the lands of these enemies. At the 
very least he must have had the right to indulge in a policy which we 
would call 'hot pursuit.' In addition to this, we also know that he was 
allowed to operate against the pirates in the waters off Syria.!? But we 
may go further and claim that Gabinius did not just have, as part of his 
provincia, Arabia and the coastal waters alone, but also all of the lands 
which bounded Syria. We have two pieces of evidence to support this 
assertion.!! 

In the first place, there is what we know of the powers exercised 
by Gabinius' consular colleague, Piso. It is unlikely that either of the 
two pestibus rei publicae would allow the other to gain greater power 
than himself and a scrutiny of the evidence for Piso's provincia bears 
out the contention that its essential features were the same as that of 
Gabinius. He, too, held an enlarged province, commanded large sup- 
plies of men and money and could set his own boundaries.!? However, 
we also know that Piso seems to have exercised some kind of control 
over the lands surrounding his province. Although the exact extent of 
the province of Macedonia is disputed,}3 the list of places which Cicero 
says Piso controlled—Achaiam, Thessaliam, Boeotiam, Graeciam, 
Macedoniam omnemque Barbariam—surely indicates that, in addition 
to Macedonia itself, he also controlled the surrounding districts.“ It 


? In Pis. 49. Cf. also In Pis. 57 and Plut. Cic. 30.1. 

1 Cf. J. Dobiaš, "Les premiers rapports des Romains avec les Parthes," Archiv 
Orientalni 3 (1931) 250-51. 

H It should be noted that we cannot invoke Gabinius’ actions in Judaea to support 
our theory since the area was de facto considered part of the province of Syria. See P. C. 
Sands, T he Client Princes of the Roman Empire (Cambridge 1908) 222-23 and further n. 
22 below. 

? MRR 2.193. 

13 See the discussion of Butler and Cary op. cit. 83-86. 

M de. Dom. 60. C£. In Pis 37: Achaia, Thessalia, Athenae, cuncta Graecia. 
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may also be noted that Cicero makes much of the fact that liberos 
populos were put into his hands. In view of the established similarities 
between the two provinciae, which we noted a moment ago, it is surely 
legitimate to infer from this that Gabinius also had the neighbouring 
territories included in his provincia. 

To support this view we have the explicit testimony of Cicero on 
the matter. It will be recalled that he claimed Syria, Babylon, Persia 
and Arabia were given to Gabinius by Clodius.!5 This, of course, would 
seem to imply that a war vith Parthia was envisaged. However, as we 
shall see, public opinion at Rome was hostile to such a venture and we 
must, therefore, ask ourselves 1f Cicero is to be trusted on this point? 
Our experiences with imperium infinitum should teach us to be wary. 
We should certainly remember that, in view of his feelings about Clo- 
dius, Cicero could be capable of accusing the tribune of any enormity. 
Further, Gabinius may not have particularly wanted Parthia in 58. 
After all, he does not seem to have shown any interest in the place until 
Mithridates arrived on the scene. Thus, it could be argued that Cicero, 
in effect, is saying here, not “‘you specifically granted these named 
areas," but rather ''as a result of your making a vague grant of the 
neighbouring lands, without specifying what you meant, Gabinius 
was able to commit aggression." 

On reflection, however, this view is unacceptable. In the first 
place, if Cicero could accuse Clodius of any crime, the latter was, to be 
fair about it, the sort of person who could carry it out. More important, 
those who were in a position to have Parthia added by name to the 
provincia, namely Clodius and Gabinius, also appear to have had the 
motivation for doing so." And, we may add, there is a suspicion that 
Pompey may have had a hand in the affair. It is true that the only other 
time we hear of Clodius taking an interest in Parthian affairs is later in 
the same year. Then, as part of a campaign to upset Pompey's Eastern 
settlement, he set the younger Tigranes at liberty, obviously intending 
he should return home to make trouble in Ármenia. It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily follow from this that a breach of the treaty with Parthia 
would at all times be displeasing to Pompey. It is salutary to recall, for 
instance, that, when Crassus set out for his expedition, he received 
Pompey's benediction.!5 From this we may legitimately infer that, in 


6 De Dom. 23, In Pis. 90, Cf. Butler and Cary, op. cit. 87. 

16 See n. 4 

7 On the general background to what follows see R. Seager, Pompey—A Political 
Biography (Oxford 1979) 96-110. 

1$ Plut. Crass. 16.3-4. 
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some circumstances, Pompey was not unwilling to see his friends attack 
Parthia. Now Gabinius is generally agreed to have been a loyal Pompe- 
ian and remained such after his chief split with Clodius. Yet, this loyal 
creature mounted an assault on Parthia which could, to say the least of 
it, have endangered his master's treaty. Such an act by such a person is 
explicable only if we accept that, from the outset, the notion that 
Gabinius might provoke the Parthians was not displeasing to Pom- 
pey.? Further, Gabinius himself should not be depicted as being in 
ignorance of the possibilities Parthia offered. So far from having his 
interest in Parthia awakened by Mithridates, he was, in fact, already 
aware, as a result of his service under Pompey some years previously, of 
what might be accomplished in war against that nation.? We may, 
therefore, plausibly suggest that Clodius, whose interests in the Fast 
were well known,?! hoped now, as later, to reap some benefit by stirring 
up trouble in Parthia. Later in the year, he would use Parthia to 
embarrass Pompey but now, as his political ally, he was prepared to 
work to the advantage of his friend Gabinius by adding the place to his 
provincia. 

This does not exhaust all of the arguments in favour of the view 
that Cicero 1s telling the literal truth when he says Parthia and the 
other lands bordering Syria were assigned by name to Gabinius. We 
may note that Cicero, when not indulging in rhetoric about imperium 
infinitum, speaks of fixed frontiers. This surely fits better the picture of 
a provincia comprising specifically named territories rather than one 
composed of Syria and in addition “‘neighbouring lands." Had Gabi- 
nius! grant been of the latter sort then he could hardly have been 
accused of crossing the boundaries of his command in order to operate 
in Egypt. Finally, i£ 1n virtue of a vague grant, Gabinius had carried on 
wars outside of his province, it is difficult to see how Cicero, in the 
circumstances, would have missed the opportunity to include Egypt 
among the places which suffered from his ministrations as the direct 
result of Clodius’ loosely phrased lex.?? That he does not is a powerful 
argument for accepting that the places which comprised Gabinius' 


1? Nor, 1t may be remarked, was his interference in Egypt. Cf. A. M. Ward, Marcus 
Crassus and the late Roman Republic (Colombia and London 1977) 249-53. 

?0 See Keaveney, op. cit. 207. 

21 Cf. E. Rawson, “The Eastern Clientelae of Clodius and the Claudii," Historia 
22 (1973) 234-38. 

22 Fixed Limits: In Pis. 49.57 For the non-appearance of Judaea in any list n. 11 
above. 
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command were explicitly spelled out by Clodius and that those are the 
very places Cicero enumerates for us. 

Thus, Parthia was indeed part of Gabinius' provincia and this, at 
first sight, provided him with what Debevoise styles, "the straw of 
legality” for his invasion. It was, however, a broken straw for we have 
reason to believe that Gabinius could enter the neighbouring lands 
only if it were in the interests of Rome (or Syria). The basis for this 
contention 1s Strabo 12.3.34. There we are told that the senate, when it 
learned of Gabinius's proposed Parthian expedition, forbade it. Although 
this prohibition probably did not carry much weight with the man 
who was soon to invade Egypt, nevertheless it 1s important that it was 
made for it demonstrates that the senate felt it to be within its power to 
stop Gabinius. In view cf what we know of Gabinius provincia I 
would suggest that this power is most likely to have derived from a 
clause in his lex similar ta that which I have just postulated. As in the 
past, the senate did not wish Rome to become involved in a war in 
Parthia. They judged it nct to be in Rome's interest to interfere in that 
area and so they commanded Gabinius to desist.? 

We must, therefore, conclude that, in making war on Parthia, 
Gabinius had violated the terms under which he held his province. His 
action, then, wás nothing more than a piece of naked and illegal 
aggression. We may now turn to consider Crassus, the other man who 
attacked Parthia at this time. 

His attack on Parthia may be most conveniently examined under 
three broad headings: motive, opportunity and pretext. About Crassus' 
motives there can be little doubt. A man such as he could not but be 
lured by the prospect of the immense wealth to be gained from an 
expedition of this sort, especially when he saw what Pompey had 
accumulated. The desire to win military gloria was an equally powerful 
factor. Indeed, Plutarch claims that he hoped to surpass the achieve- 
ments of Lucullus and Pcmpey.?* So, on his return, the wealth and 
prestige he had gained would enable Crassus to surpass his triumviral 
partners in auctoritas.?5 


23 By way of contrast, it shculd be noted that nobody objected to Gabinius acting 
against the pirates. This was obviously felt to be in Rome's interests. One may recall also 
at this point Dio 39.56 on the powers Gabinius possessed. 

^4 Crass. 16.2 

?5 On these points Ward, op. cit. 281-82, is to be preferred to Marshall, op. cit. 
147-49. One detail of the latter's discussion deserves attention. He wonders why Crassus 
was branded as being greedy while Pompey escaped. The answer lies in the attitude of 
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Nor is there much doubt about the opportunity. When Crassus 
was maturing his plans, Parthia was still in a state of civil war and 
conditions were thus ideal for foreign intervention, as Gabinius had 
shown. True, Orodes was undisputed ruler by the time Crassus arrived 
in the East but Dio specifically says the Roman general still hoped to 
topple him because his throne was, as yet, insecure.*® Marshall, op. cit. 
144-46, indeed, claims that the unrest in Parthia represented a threat to 
Roman interests in the area. However, it is difficult to see how this 
could be and Marshall's arguments do not appear to be very strong. He 
first of all points out that Festus Brev. 17 and Zosimus 3.23.3 speak of 
stirrings among the Parthians. It must be remembered, though, that 
these are very late authors who write in an abbreviated fashion and are 
often inaccurate and unreliable. Of course, if we only had these two 
authors then, perforce, we should be obliged to accept what they say. 
But, as we have at our disposal fuller and more accurate sources,?? we 
ought surely to have recourse to them first. When we do, we find a 
completely different story: there the Parthians are described as peaceful 
and non-aggressive. Further, what we know of the situation as it then 
stood tends to support what is to be found in these better sources. The 
Parthians had, up until this, been pacific and there would appear to be 
no reason why they should now alter this policy. In addition, no source, 
good or bad, details a single incident which would lend substance to 
such vague phrases as rebellantes Parthos. We must, therefore, reject 
the evidence of Festus and Zosimus in favour of more reliable authori- 
ties.28 Marshall also claims the Romans recognised the threat posed by 
Parthia when they appointed a consular governor to Syria. He cites 
App. Syr. 51 in support of this notion. Unfortunately Appian says the 
threat was seen as coming not from Parthia, but from the Arabs. Finally, 
Marshall points out that the fact that two client kings could rebel from 
Rome and go over to Parthia shows how easily the Pompeian settlement 
could be upset. But, as he himself admits, these defections did not take 
place until after Crassus' defeat. And this is precisely how one would 


their peers. Pompey gained his wealth as a by-product of conquest—something perfectly 
acceptable to the Roman nobility. Crassus, however, laid the foundations of his fortune 
by less acceptable means and was therefore denigrated, and even when, as here, he 
attempted to add to his fortunes in socially acceptable ways the taint clung fast. 

36 40.12.1 

27 See the relevant pages of MRR. 

*8 If anything lies behind these notices, it is probably a garbled reference to the 
civil war in Parthia. 
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expect matters to fall out. Previous to the defeat, it would be madness 
for any client to desert the powerful Romans in order to join with a 
Parthia distracted by war or ruled by an insecure king. It is surely more 
reasonable, therefore, to suggest that, so long as Parthia was weak or in 
turmoil, she could not pose a threat to Rome, even if she wanted to. 
Preoccupation with internal disturbances would effectively prevent her 
indulging in international adventures. Indeed, we may go further and 
say that, far from being a danger to Rome, unrest within was really a 
threat to Parthia itself since it offered opportunities to adventurers such 
as Gabinius and Crassus. 

It would thus appear that, completely without provocation, Cras- 
sus was about to launch an attack on a kingdom which had a treaty of 
friendship and alliance with Rome.? This was clearly recognised at 
Rome where a substantial body of opinion roundly condemned Crassus 
as a treaty-breaker.? While it may be urged that such opposition was 
politically motivated, we should not deny either that a very real con- 
cern was felt for the possible consequences of his act. The two sets of 
motives must be seen as intertwining and reinforcing each other. Reli- 
gious sanction appears to have been the main weapon in the hands of 
Crassus's opponents. First of all the auspices were declared unfavoura- 
ble but Crassus simply ignored this. Then one of the tribunes, Ateius, 
tried to have Crassus arrested. With the failure of this ploy too, the 
tribune proceeded to more extreme methods. Positioning himself by 
the gate as Crassus left the city, the tribune uttered the most fearful 
curses against the departing proconsul.?? The authenticity of this story 
has been doubted but without good reason.’ If we look at the matter in 
context, it will be seen that our information is worthy of credence. 
Crassus, it will be remembered, was about to break a solemnly enacted 
treaty. The Romans were in no doubt as to what would happen in these 


22 We know that the Romans usually expected a new king to renew his predecessor's 
foedus, cf. Keaveney, op. cit. 200. We are nowhere explicitly told Orodes did this. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that both at Rome and in Parthia a foedus was held to exist (see 
below), we must assume that he had done so, at some stage or other. 

39 App. B. Civ. 2.18; Plut. Crass. 16.3-6. See K. E. Ziegler, Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Rom und dem Partherreich (Wiesbaden 1964) 33 n. 72 and 73. 

3! On this aspect see Ward, op. cit. 276 and 280. 

3? Cic. de Div. 1.29; App. B Civ. 2.18; Plut. Crass. 16.3-6. Does Cic. ad. Att. 4.13.2 
refer, in an oblique manner, to this incident? 

33 Th. Mommsen, Romisches Staatsrecht (Basle/Stuttgart 1963 reprint) vol. 1, 104, 
n. 2; A. D. Simpson, “The Departure of Crassus for Parthia," TAPA 49 (1938) 532-41. 
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circumstances: the anger of the gods would fall on the guilty party.? 
Ateius, therefore, by cursing Crassus, was trying to ensure that divine 
wrath would not be directed against the Roman people as a whole since 
they were guiltless but should come down on the commander who was 
the real culprit. Florus (1.46.1-3) may have got the name of the tribune 
wrong but he was in no doubt as to what he was about: Metellus 
exeuntem ducem hostilibus diris devoverat.? And when Crassus did 
ultimately perish, he was prepared to see in this the vengeance of d?? 
foederum ultores (1.46.6).36 

Considering these circumstances, it is strange, at first sight any- 
way, that Crassus made no attempt to justify himself or to give some 
kind of excuse, however flimsy, for what he was doing. Indeed, on the 
one occasion, of which we know, on which he was invited to explain 
himself, he refused to do so. The king's emissaries were told they would 
have their answer in Seleucia. It would also appear odd that our 
ancient authorities, with one exception, do not remark on this reticence. 
So far as I am aware, only Dio (40.12.1) notes pnte EyKAnua Ti abtoic 
&mo£&puv. This situation is sometimes paralleled in the modern litera- 
ture as is witnessed, for instance, in the somewhat abrupt way in which 
Crassus’ expedition is introduced in one well-known textbook.?8 The 
solution to this rather puzzling behaviour most probably lies in the 
nature of Crassus’ provincia for 1t would seem to be there that Crassus 
found such justification as there was for his campaign. 


31 Flor. 1.46.6. See L. E. Matthaei, “The Classification of Roman Allies," CQ 1 
(1907) 190. 

35 Cf. Lucan 3.126. 

36 In this connection we may draw attention to how Cato, some years later, pro- 
posed to deliver up Caesar to some Germans whom he had attacked during a truce in 
order that the gods might punish only the impious commander and not the city as a 
whole (Plut. Cat. Min. 51. 1-2). See further the careful discussion of Ziegler, op. cit. 
39-42. Mommsen, indeed, thought that only the story of the obnuntiatio could be 
accepted. In so doing, he does not appear to have considered how the curses were the 
natural corollary of Crassus' ignoring the will of heaven as shown by the unfavourable 
auspices. For an able rebuttal of Simpson's arguments see Ward, op. cit. 285 n. 50. It is 
also of interest to note what Cic. Pro Sest. 71 says about the departure of Gabinius and 
Piso. It is obviously a matter of regret to him that they did not meet a fate similar to that 
of Crassus, after departing in like circumstances. Ironically Ateius was afterwards accused 
of falsifying the auspices and of having caused the disaster to Crassus (Cic. de Div. 
1.29-30). This sheds light not on the events of 55 but on the atmosphere in Rome after 
Crassus' defeat, cf. n. 62. 

37 Plut. Crass. 18.1-2 

38 H. H. Scullard, From the Gracchi to Nero (London 1976, 4th Ed.) 127-29. 
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Without a doubt, he was given Syria as his province and he was to 
succeed Gabinius there.5? We are also told that he received the "neigh- 
bouring lands.''*? It seems most natural to take this as meaning that he 
too received, by name, precisely those lands (including Parthia) which 
Cicero says were given to Gabinius. What we know of Crassus' opera- 
tions, aside from the war with Parthia, suggests this was so.!! However, 
he also had certain powers in addition which were denied to Gabinius. 
The latter was subject to recall at any time while Crassus was to keep 
his province for five years. Further, as the senate's prohibition on 
attacking Parthia shows, Gabinius was put under some constraint with 
regard to whom he might assault but no such bar was placed on Cras- 
sus. He was given the right to make war, by land and sea, against any 
nation he wished.*? Thus, we can see why Crassus did not feel the need 
to offer any justification for what he was about to do. The terms of the 
lex, under which he received his provincia, justified his acting towards 
the Parthians as he himself saw fit. Once that kingdom had been 
assigned to him he was, strictly speaking, answerable to nobody for 
what he did with it. He had been elevated to an extraordinary position 
and could act in an extraordinary fashion without having to offer any 
explanation whatsoever for his behaviour. Having been given complete 
freedom of action, he saw no reason to render an account of his 
stewardship. 

It can, of course be argued that Crassus did not act wholly on his 
own initiative but was, in fact, the agent of Rome.* Plainly, the basis 
for this claim must be carefully examined for, if it were true that Crassus 
as proconsul had received the command of a war against Parthia, then 
obviously the blame for what happened would not lie on himself alone, 
but on the whole of Rome. While most of our sources do not mention a 
Parthian war being granted in conjunction with Syria and some go so 
far as to especially state that such a war was not in fact given,“ others 
do say that Crassus did receive a Parthian command.55 Against the 


3 MRR 2.215. 

4 App. B. Civ, 2.18; Dio 39.33.2. 

41 See (with caution) Marshall, op. cit. 139-40. 

*? Plut. Cat. Min. 43. 1; Dio 39.33.2. The latter power was presumably to be 
exercised only in the territories which comprised his provincia. 

$ This, in essence, is the view of Marshall, op. cit. 139-46. 

Vell. Pat. 2.46.2; Plut. Crass. 16.3; App. B. Civ. 2.18; Dio 39.33.2. This last 
passage does not contradict Dio 40.12.1, pace Marshall, op. cit. 142. See further the 
discussions above and below. 

S Livy ep. 105; Fest. Brev. 17; Eutrop. 6.18.1; Oros. 6.13.1; Plut. Pomp. 52.3. 
Marshall, op. cit. 164 n. 17, thinks Livy ep. 106 implies that Crassus made war on his 
own initiative but this is not necessarily so. 
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sources which tell this latter tale arguments, similar to those used when 
discussing some of the authorities for the view that Parthia posed a 
threat to Rome, may be invoked. With the exception of Plutarch, all of 
the authors who speak of Crassus receiving the command in a war 
against Parthia wrote in a very abbreviated fashion. The distinction to 
be drawn between, on the one hand, a grant of Syria and of certain 
surrounding lands with the possibility that war with Parthia could 
follow and, on the other hand, the outright assignment of a war with 
that kingdom may be a subtle one but it is, nevertheless, real for all 
that. Itis not, however, one which we would expect writers of this kind 
to make, especially when a war did result from Crassus' tenure of the 
province.*® They are far more likely to present a simplified version of 
the true state of affairs.*? In any case, the bulk of our detailed informa- 
tion harmonises better with the notion that Crassus received Parthia as 
part of a group of surrounding nations than it does with the idea that 
he received an explicit mandate to make war on that kingdom. First of 
all, as J. M. Cobban remarks,*® a Parthian war “would have been an 
unnecessary addition in view of his general exemption from the lex 
Julia." In other words, as we have argued, Crassus had already obtained 
all the powers he needed to achieve his object and, by his failure to 
justify himself, showed he knew this was so. As we saw, his provincia 
did not greatly differ from that of Gabinius.*? The latter had already 
provided a model for what might be done with an unusual imperium. 
Therefore, all that was really necessary now was to remove the frail 
constraint which had been placed on Gabinius with regard to whom he 
might go to war. This was effectively done by allowing Crassus absolute 


*6 It should be noted that, among moderns, Marshall, op. cit. 142, does not seem to 
make it either. See n. 44 above. 

*' Against the evidence of Plut. Pomp. 52.3 a number of observations may be made. 
Firstly, it is contradicted by Crass. 16.3. and, as we shall see, what that passage tells us 
seems to fit the facts of the situation better. With regard to the Pompey passage we may 
also point out that it occurs in a place which abounds in errors. For instance, Pompey is 
there assigned Africa although he does not, in truth, seem to have obtained it, cf. Ward, 
op. cit. 274-75. If Ward is right in seeing this as a garbled reference to some supervisory 
rights over Numidia and Mauretania, then the mention of a Parthian war may be a 
confused version of Crassus' actual powers with regard to the area—powers which Plu- 
tarch elsewhere describes correctly. In this connection the coupling of Syria and Egypt in 
Cat. Min. 43.1 provides a useful parallel. There Plutarch seems to have included Egypt in 
the provincia because, influenced by Crassus' earlier interest in the place, he thought it 
was one of the "neighbouring lands." Cf. Marshall, op. cit. 140-42. 

48 Senate and Provinces 78-49 s. c. (Cambridge 1935) 96. 

59 It may be noted that this seems to be the opinion of App. Syr. 51. 
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freedom to attack anybody he liked and thus there was no need of a 
special grant of a Parthian war. We may also point out that reaction to 
Crassus’ expedition both at Rome and in Parthia was unanimous and 
tends to support our view. Át Rome, we learn that, while Crassus had 
not been given a specific command against Parthia, everybody knew he 
was going to attack her. We may recall how Ateius went to some 
lengths to distance the Roman people from his action—something 
which surely indicates that they did not will 11.9? When Crassus invaded 
Parthia the king's ambassador told him that, if the expedition had been 
sent by the Roman people, then it meant war to the finish. But, if 
Crassus was acting on his own initiative, then Orodes was prepared to 
be lenient.?! The king was evidently well informed about what went on 
at Rome?? and, even if he was unlikely to have appreciated the niceties 
of Roman constitutional practice, he had, nonetheless, grasped the 
essential point: Crassus himself was responsible for the decision to go 
to war. 

So, it was in virtue of the powers given him as governor of Syria 
that Crassus began the war. On a charitable view, it is possible to 
suggest that Crassus was faced with two conflicting legal claims. Faced, 
on the one hand, with his own power to wage-war at will and, on the 
other, with the obligations imposed by a foedus, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the former overrode the latter. Most modern scholars, however, 
would, I suspect, share the more severe view which many of his fellow 
countrymen took of Crassus' action. Sweeping and all as the powers 
conferred on him were, they could never entitle him to set a foedus at 
nought. And when he did so, he was committing an enormity. He 
showed an utter disregard for some of the most sacred duties and obli- 
gations which a Roman could undertake, held the mos maiorum in 
contempt and flew in the face of heaven. Like Gabinius, he used a 
perverted interpretation of the terms of his provincia in order to attack 
those whom Cicero— and this, as we shall see, is no rhetoric— numbered 
among the pacatissimis gentibus. 


50 Marshall, op. cit. 144, says Ateius' veto was apparently directed against a Parthian 
war and therefore the war was official, since obnuntiatio could only be directed against 
something formally constituted. However, the obnuntiatio could surely be directed simply 
against the Syrian imperium, the terms of which opened the way to a Parthian war. 

5! Plut. Crass. 18.1 

5? See the comment of Debevoise, op. cit. 82. 

53 de Dom. 23. 
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And what of the Parthians? Although our sources do tend to 
concentrate heavily on the Romans, it is, nevertheless, possible to out- 
line their response to these events. It would seem that, at this time, the 
Parthians still desired to be on friendly terms with Rome and main- 
tained the same peaceful stance as they had for some thirty years pre- 
viously. Between Pompey and Gabinius we have no record of their 
having violated the treaty and, in fact, it was the Romans who first 
broke the foedus. Their continued quiescence, even in the face of Gabi- 
nius' deliberate provocation, was probably due to their own internal 
problems. When he invaded they were preoccupied with civil war and 
then, when Orodes became sole king, he was seemingly too unsure of 
his own position to indulge in foreign adventures. He obviously judged 
it best to ignore the whole incident. 

This desire to avoid confrontation does not, however, allow us to 
accept Dio's statement that the Parthians did not expect the Roman 
invasion, a view which the light resistance Crassus encountered when 
he crossed the Euphrates would seem, at first, to support.?* History, it is 
true, does furnish examples of nations who wilfully blind themselves 
to the threat of external aggression until it 1s too late but the Parthians 
should probably not be numbered among them. The increasingly bel- 
ligerent attitude of the Romans, culminating in Gabinius’ recent 
adventure, must have taught them to be on their guard. And, as we saw, 
the intentions of Crassus himself were no secret to Orodes. The failure 
to have sufficient troops at the ready can also be explained in other 
ways. The Parthians had only a small standing army and time would 
be needed to muster the full levy.55 In any case, Orodes, still unsure of 
his throne, was probably reluctant to bring together the nobles, some of 
whom might act to overthrow him, until it was absolutely necessary. 
His fears on this score are well illustrated by his subsequent murder of 
the Surenas.*® 

At any rate, ignorant or not, the Parthians could, as was acknowl- 
edged by a section of opinion at Rome, claim to be the victims of 
unprovoked aggression. Hence, they were able to accuse Crassus of 
having violated every treaty made between the two nations, when he 
crossed the Euphrates." But, more than that, there is evidence which 


5! Dio 40.12.2. Cf. Debevoise, op. cit. 81. 

55 On the Parthian army see M, A. R. Colledge, The Parthians (London 1967) 
65-66. 

56 Plut. Crass. 33.5 

57 Oros. 6.13.2; Flor 1.46.4; cf. Keaveney, op. cit. 201 n. 28. 
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would also suggest that, even now, they were striving still to save the 
relatively harmonious relationship they had enjoyed with Rome up 
until this. It will be recalled that, when Crassus invaded, Orodes told 
him that, if he came as Rome's general, then it meant war to the end. 
However, if this was a piece of private enterprise, then he would take 
pity on his adversary. A statement like this, coming from the intended 
victim to the man bent on his destruction, can only make sense if we are 
prepared to accept that Orodes was aiming at a policy of containment. 
He certainly intended to stop Crassus but he also wished to make it 
clear, by emphasising his awareness of the dubious legality of that 
general's enterprise, that it need not have a permanently damaging 
effect on Romano-Parthian relations. Once Crassus had been taught a 
necessary lesson, then normal relations could be restored. To put it 
another way: Orodes was prepared to treat this serious invasion as the 
Parthians had treated the minor border incursions of the past and then 
allow matters to resume their former footing.*® 

What we know of the circumstances of Crassus' death is in har- 
mony with this view.?? The Roman general had taken refuge on a hill. 
The Surenas, by means of prisoners, let it be known the king did not 
want total war with Rome and to avoid this was prepared to treat 
Crassus kindly. He then came in person to offer a truce and a safe- 
conduct to Crassus. The Roman general came down from his perch to 
sign a treaty by which, yet again, the Euphrates was designated as the 
border between the two powers. However, a brawl developed and the 
proconsul was killed. Although both our sources attribute treacherous 
designs to the Parthian commander, Dio does also say that Crassus was 
prepared to trust him. And we would argue that he was right to do so 
for what the Parthians offered has all the marks of being genuine. 
Fixing a definite frontier at the Euphrates and securing their frontiers 
against their neighbours had always been the main aims of the essen- 
tially non-aggressive Parthian foreign policy and here these same 
objects were being sought again. Furthermore, the terms offered and 


58 In this connection we may recall Orodes’ reaction to Gabinius’ assault. 

5? Sources: Plut. Crass. 30-31; Dio 40.26-27. 1-2. 

89 See further the remarks of Ziegler, op. cit. 38-34, and Debevoise, op. cit. 90-92. 
The fact that Crassus probably had little option but to comply with the Surenas' wishes 
does not affect this view. The Parthians now had the Roman where they wanted him and, 
as I argue in the text, were thus in a position to redeem their earlier promise of merciful 
treatment. Furthermore, the Surenas must have been acting on royal instructions. He 
would hardly propose a treaty which did not meet with the king's approval. 
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the sentiments expressed are the natural corollary to Orodes' original 
statement. Then, he had said he did not want outright war with Rome 
despite the severe provocation he was under. Now, he was attempting 
to live up to that declaration. Having chastised the Romans, he was 
prepared, as before, to forget the transgression in return for a worth- 
while treaty. After what had happened to Crassus, it was one which the 
Romans might now hesitate to violate.5! 

It was a plan which might just have succeeded. With Crassus 
alive, but disgraced, the aggressive policy he had pursued could not but 
fall into disrepute and the peace party at Rome would be in the ascend- 
ant. Once he was killed, however, all that changed. All of Rome agreed 
that this great blow to her prestige and power could only be avenged by 
a successful war against the enemy. This attitude was to influence 
Roman policy towards Parthia for decades.9? 'The Parthians, for their 
part, clearly recognising that the quarrel had thus been rendered 
implacable, now abandoned their quiescent stance and went over to the 
offensive.© 

Having examined these matters in some detail, we may now finish 
by offering a few general conclusions. It is obvious that Gabinius is, in 
some ways, a figure of importance. He it was who first abandoned the 
older Roman policy of treating Parthia with a certain circumspection 
and chose instead the path of confrontation. We should not, however, 
give him all of the dubious credit for this switch in tactics since the 
change may be seen as stemming directly from a development which 
had taken place in Roman policy in the previous few years. It will be 
recalled that, in their diplomacy, the Romans had often tried to bully 
the Parthians and that Pompey had gone further than any previous 
commander with this risky brinkmanship. So, for Gabinius, who had 
aided him in the game, it was but a short and easy step from provocative 
border incursions to a full scale invasion to topple a king from his 
throne. Indeed, as I have suggested, Pompey himself may not have been 
wholly averse to this change in tactics. One factor which also seems to 
have aided these sinister developments was the crushing of Mithridates 
of Pontus. The necessity to have the powerful Parthians either as neu- 
tral observers or active allies while they grappled with the Pontic king 


8! Debevoise, op. cit. 90, suggests Orodes wished to secure the person of Crassus. If 
so, he may well have had it in mind to keep him as a hostage to ensure future Roman 
good behaviour. 

62 Cf. D. Timpe, “Die Bedeutung der Schlacht von Carrhae,” MH 19 (1962) 104-29. 

68 See Debevoise, op. cit. 95. 
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would seem to have been one of the reasons why the Romans treated 
that kingdom gingerly. However, with their old enemy at last gone 
from the scene, there was now less reason to treat Parthia with respect. 
It is surely no accident that, when Pompey first arrived in the East, he 
was quite deferential to the Great King but, once Mithridates was 
crushed, he began to treat him with contempt.® ‘Thus, in these circum- 
stances, Gabinius could mount his attack without fear of interference 
from any other power. 

It would, indeed, be tempting to see in Gabinius the inspiration 
for Crassus. It is, however, a temptation which should be resisted. It 
seems far more plausible to suggest that Crassus had formed his design 
before Gabinius made his assault and the latter probably just antici- 
pated him. Lucullus and Pompey, we may recall, were the masters 
Crassus hoped to emulate. We may reasonably assume that he had 
conceived this hope long before Gabinius arrived on the scene. We may 
also note that such an ambition made war with Parthia inevitable. It 
was the only power left in the area whose overthrow would give Crassus 
gloria equal to that of his illustrious models. 

Nor should we assume that either Gabinius or Crassus regarded 
the Parthians as easy prey.© This notion is sufficiently disproved by the 
fact that both commanded substantial armies.56 In addition, if Crassus 
wanted real gloria, he would have to win victories over worthwhile 
enemies. Cheap triumphs would not suffice.9" Whence, then, comes the 
story that Crassus thought the Parthian war would be easy?® It may 
owe something to the commonplace that Crassus was an old fool® but, 
equally, it may be a distorted expression of a very real state of affairs: 
Crassus never believed the Parthians would be easy foes but, at the 
moment he attacked, they were a comparatively easy target, since their 
king was weak. In other words, this, for him, was the most opportune 
moment to strike.7? 

In one vital respect Gabinius and Crassus do, certainly, resemble 
each other. Both held the same provincia with broadly similar powers 
and both abused these powers unscrupulously for their own personal 


$5 Keaveney, op. cit. 202-12. 

65 For this view see Dobais, op. cit. 242-44. 

$6 On Gabinius' army see above. For Crassaus' forces see Marshall, op. cit. 143-44. 
8? Cf. Marshall, op. cit. 147. 

68 See for example App. B. Civ. 2.18. 

69 Well illustrated by Plut. Crass 17.1-2. 

1 Dio 40.12.1. CF. Marshall, op. cit. 147. 
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ends. It goes without saying that such behaviour is characteristic of the 
age in which they lived, an age when individuals possessed more power 
than the Roman state itself?! This may be a commonplace but it is 
worth stating since we may agree with Ateius that Rome herself was 
not to blame for this war. The state was pushed into a conflict, not 
through a decision of her government, but because of the overwhelming 
ambition of one man, Crassus. 

Finally, if, 1n regard to this war, there was at Rome the kind of 
clash of wills and authority, which is characteristic of a decaying and 
enfeebled republic, Parthia, in contrast, since she was ruled by a despot, 
pursued a simpler and utterly consistent policy. Orodes strove, for as 
long as possible, to minimise the effects of the conflict with the aim of 
ultimately saving the relatively harmonious relations his kingdom had 
enjoyed with Rome in the past. Only when he failed in this objective, 
did he launch his counter-attack on his enemy.” 
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^1 See the remarks of Ziegler, op. cit. 39-40. 
7? | wish to thank Mr. D. R. Nightingale for discussing one or two points with me. 
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There are two coincidences which are worthy of note. Firstly, 
ánóoaoi; (negation) can also mean assertion: dmdédaoic meaning 
‘negation’ is derived from áànodonpt, and dndégaoic meaning ‘assertion’ 
is a shortened form of Gndégavoic, from anooaivw (declare). The second 
coincidence concerns the alpha privative. It is well known that late 
Greek theology, both Neoplatonic and Christian, brings a new impetus 
to the use of the alpha privative: as a prefix it brings a negative sense to 
a word, and theological Greek in the late period abounds in alpha 
words: God is said to be unnameable, unspeakable, invisible, unen- 
gendered and so on. Side by side with this proliferation of the negating 
alpha comes the systematic development of the theology of negation, 
and the two phenomena should be considered together. Thus the second 
coincidence: alpha can signify both negation and its opposite. The 
alpha associated with negative theology is described as the alpha 
otepnmikóv (privative), and it denotes the absence of a given quality. 
Yet the same prefix has another usage, and is labelled the alpha 
áOpotictiKÓv: the accumulative alpha. The prefix under discussion, 
therefore, can convey both the removal and the multiplying of charac- 
teristics, and this fact must make us alert to the possibility of ambigui- 
ties in the connotations of alpha words: we must also beware of 
word-play. 

The name Apollo was always attractive to the Greek mind, which 
was continually open to the idea that the etymological dissection of 
names would yield hidden truths about the objects which they desig- 
nated. The word 'Apollo' was a prime candidate for such etymological 


! Liddell and Scott distinguish three uses of the alpha prefix: otepryrikóv, dOpoio- 
TIKÓV and &rirrarikóv. The last two could be classified together as being intensive. See also 
P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 1968), under à-; 
G. P. Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence for the Ancient Greek Vocabulary (Sydney 1979), 
under A-, dva-; and E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik II. i.i, p. 431ff. Chantraine 
suggests that the dva- prefix, an equivalent for the a privative could have replaced the old 
a before a F. Shipp also notes the equivalence of a- and ava-, commenting on the 
misunderstanding of ápiOunroc as meaning ‘unnumbered.’ See Shipp, s. dnapGévevtoc, 
and Chantraine s. avdeSvoc. Shipp also suggests a category of unmotivated a- 
(4Baoxaivw = Baokaivw), and this brings to four the possible range of meanings of the 
alpha prefix. 
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analysis since Apollo was the patron of wisdom and culture, and since 
his name contained the alpha prefix, or at least an alpha of sorts. The 
word was held to be derived from a- and rtóAAa, and said to mean ‘the 
absence of many things’: ‘Apollo’ was therefore held to contain a mys- 
terious reference to the absence of multiplicity, and the absolute unity 
of the highest principle. John Whittaker has listed? a number of allu- 
sions to this etymology, most of them coming from the late Greek and 
Patristic period. Plutarch refers to it in the De Iside et Osiride, and 
regards it as a Pythagorean etymology, and this raises the question of 
how old it was. One generally associates this understanding of Apollo's 
name with later Platonism, but Boyancé has shown‘ that Philolaus 
also used the etymology, which must therefore be of the greatest 
antiquity. 

In my view it can be shown that Plato also knew of this catchword 
of negative theology, as follows. Plato discusses the practice of etymol- 
ogy in the Cratylus, and he also discusses the alpha prefix. The Cratylus 
is known for its irony and playfulness and it is clear that Plato knew of 
the Apollo etymology and satirised it in 405 B-E of that dialogue: he 
innocently notes that the alpha often refers to an accumulation of 
characteristics (TÒ Gyo), and suggests an etymology which involves 
‘moving’ (the word coined is nóAnoic) around the poles (rtóAovuc) of the 
heavens. In fact, says Plato, Apollo was originally Homopolo, the 
alpha replacing the Ópo since it has the same accumulative thrust. 
Apollo therefore means ‘many poles,’ and an extra A was added because 
Apolo sounded too much of disaster words (&rtoAG, for example). The 
name, he concludes, alludes to all the qualities of tbe god at once. 
There is a deliberate reversal of the Pythagorean etymology here, which 
has generally gone unnoticed. Plato has replaced the alpha privative 
with the accumulative alpha, and concluded that the name Apollo 
refers to many things rather than the absence of many things. His satire 
reveals both that he knows of the Apollo etymology, and that there is 
room for ambiguity with the alpha prefix. 

Later Greek commentators were prone to finding alpha privatives 
in classical Greek texts, and 1t appears that similar misunderstandings 


? Classical Quarterly 19 (1969) 187. 

3 354F. 

t REG 76 (1963) 91ff. Referring to Philo's De Opificio Mundi (100 et passim), 
Boyancé reconstructs some of the evidence on Philolaus and in particular his description 
of the One as Etepoc tiv GAAwv (cf. also his discussion of Lydus on Apollo: Sià 16 
driw6ev elvai tov rtoAAOv). 
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surrounded the use of the alpha prefix to those which apply to the 
English 'in-'5 The scholiast on Homer's Odyssey? also comments on 
the name Apollo, claiming that the sun is called Apollo because the 
name means 'not-many,' and that this is appropriate because of the 
uniqueness of the sun. He notes that there is a case of the alpha privative 
here, and another late commentator, Eustathius," also reflects a concern 
with negative theology by commenting on the phrase ddatov 660p, 
and in particular the use of the three entrancing alphas. This phrase is 
much discussed by Homer scholars, and is usually translated as ‘inviol- 
able water.'? Eustathius takes the derivation of Gaatoc to be from dmn 
(destruction), though in fact it comes from ddw, and he therefore has 
only two alphas to explain. The second, he says, 1s the alpha privative, 
meaning that the water is free from destruction. The first is said to 
annul this privation, and the cancellation of the privation means that 
not only is the water not free from destruction, but it 1s also 'the 
particular cause of destruction.’ Eustathius’ interpretation is not that 
of the modern translator, and it reflects a knowledge of the via negativa, 
and a desire to have it emerge from the Homeric text. Eustathius is 
referring to the practice of hyper-negation, the two-fold negative 
manoeuvre characteristic of the second generation of negative theolo- 
gians. The hyper-negation we do not find in Albinus, Apuleius, Celsus, 
Plotinus, Justin, Clement or Origen, but we do find it from Proclus 
onwards, and the negatio negationis has various uses in medieval 
philosophy.? 

Returning to the first formulations of negative theology, Aristotle, 
who most of all defined the technical terms of negative theology, per- 
haps unknowingly, also comments on the meaning of the alpha priva- 
tive. This is an important passage, both for philologists and for histo- 
rians of thought, since Aristotle here observes !? that a considerable 
range of meanings can be attached to alpha words: 'stoneless' (drtbpn- 
vov) may mean ‘having rudimentary pips’; 'uncuttable' (Grurrov) may 
simply mean ‘hard to cut.’ This should alert us to the fact that negative 


5 See Shipp (n. 1) on ápíQunroc. 

$ 3.279: ed. W. Dindort, Scholia in Homeri Odysseam (Oxford 1855). 

7 C12th A.D. Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem et Odysseam, ad fidem exempli 
Romani, 7 vols. (Leipzig 1825-30); 976, line 4. 

8 Sce Chantraine, op. cit., s.v. 

? See W. Beierwaltes, ''Negati Affirmatio, or The World as Metaphor,” Dionysius 
1 (1979) 127-59. 

1? Metaphysics 1023 1. 
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adjectives can have a range of meanings: that saying God 1s 'unknowa- 
ble,' for example, might simply be to affirm that knowledge of God is 
difficult to come by, or that it is dissimilar to any other form of knowl- 
edge. An adjective negated by the alpha may suggest various degrees of 
hyperbole, and the mere use of the alpha privative does not constitute 
negative theology: the range of meanings permitted by it is too great. A 
fully-fledged apophatic theology requires a systematic use of the nega- 
tive, ‘not’ (ovK), thus producing privations which are unambiguous. 
(One 1s aware that from Proclus onwards, much will be made of the 
difference between privation and negation,!! but with Aristotle the 
situation is not quite so clear, and nor is it clear with the Middle 
Platonists.) Saying that God is 'inexistent' is looser than saying he is 
‘not-existent,’ and the former form may be found in much popular 
religion such as that embodied in the Hermetic literature, but the latter 
is characteristic of a properly developed philosophical theology. The 
alpha privative belongs more to the language of poetry than of system- 
atic metaphysics. 

As 1s well-known, the passage of the pre-Christian era into the 
Christian era was marked by a proliferation of alpha privatives in 
theological language. The Hermetic corpus, elucidated by A-J. Festu- 
giére's great and original work,!? abounds in negative adjectives: The 
Asclepius provides a number in the Latin form, God being said to be 
indefinitum (unlimited), znconprehensibile (unable to be grasped), and 
inaestimabile (unable to be conceived).? Gnostic literature is full of 
negative adjectives. The Tripartite Tractate, one of the recently dis- 
covered Nag Hammadi documents, has the Father as nameless, 
unnameable, inconceivable, invisible and incomprehensible.!4 No 
names apply to him,! but the author makes the interesting point that 
one may still utter these names in order to honour him. Each will utter 
names according to his capacity, for the glory of the Father. Naming is 
not so much an act of describing, as an honorific gesture; language, 
though inappropriate to the task, is preserved as an essential human 
activity. 

This proliferation of alphas may be assessed as follows: the nega- 
tive adjective in the pre-Christian and Christian period shows a ten- 


11 See W. Beierwaltes, Proklos (Frankfurt 1979) 354. 

1? La révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, I-IV (Paris 1949-54). 
13 Asclepius 31. 

4 Tri. Trac. 59. 

55 Op. cit. 54. 
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dency to magnify the mystery of God. À further study of alpha privatives 
in the period would no doubt be able to establish certain patterns in 
their use, and perhaps even that there were schools of alpha privation, 
each with different perspectives on what positive concept might be 
annulled. It is clear however that the accumulation of negative adjec- 
tives served to show one's respect for the transcendent, albeit in a loose 
and ambiguous way. If one accepts Aristotle’s linguistic observations, 
the negative adjective may be better regarded as providing an attenuated 
affirmation. To say that God is invisible or unknowable may simply 
mean that he is seen and known only with difficulty, and it is clear that 
the rather airy use of the alpha privatives in this period suggests little 
more than a new awe of the transcendent. 

It is nevertheless here that the via negativa takes its beginnings. 
Aristotle identifies the use of the alpha privative with the logic of 
privation, and it is here that negative theology makes its début, despite 
the refusal of later Platonism to accept the notion of orépnoic in rela- 
tion to the via negativa. The apophatic will later be contrasted with the 
'steretic,' but the distinction is not so clearly drawn with Aristotle. In 
the passage already referred to, he deals with the meaning of privation: 
“Privation (or&pnoi;) has as many meanings as there are negations 
(ànopáosic) by the alpha privative.” There are two interesting features 
of this sentence: firstly, privation is identified as a form of negation, 
secondly, that the alpha privative is included in the logic of privation. 
This is an obvious, even tautological point, but it is important to note 
that negative theology takes its beginnings here. In order to discover 
the essence of a thing by the negative method, one withdraws a charac- 
teristic (say greenness from an apple) and continues along this line 
until extraneous matter 1s removed from the conceptual process. What 
1s envisaged is a step by step removal of elements in a composite entity. 
John Whittaker has argued," against Wolfson, that privation (orépn- 
otg) is a branch of negation (a4ndéoaoic) for Aristotle, and he is clearly 
right about this passage. This is also the position of Zeller,!? though 
Ross!9 has difficulties with the identification: he emphasises that priva- 
tion 1s said to occur of a substrate which might naturally possess the 
absent quality, or be capable of possessing it.2° It might be put this 


16 Metaphysics 1022°33. 

17 *Neopythagoreanism and Negative Theology," SO 44 (1969) 121. 

18 Philosophie der Griechen II. 2*. 216, n. 7. 

19 Aristotle's Metaphysics I, 337. 

29 oc. cit. and see Met. 1055°8: hat’ Éonv rj otépnoic ávrípaoíc ri fj dóvvayía 
SiopicGeioa fj ovverAnppévn të Sextixg). 
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way: Aristotle sees privation as occurring when the absence in question 
could plausibly be replaced by the presence of such and such a quality. 
We may only talk of the unequal, where it is possible that equality 
might be predicated of the entity in question. It is essential that priva- 
tion should be understood as the absence of a quality from a given 
substratum or entity, and that it be perceivable as an absence. If we say 
that a vegetable has no eyes,?! then we are referring legitimately to a 
privation, because whilst it is not natural for a vegetable to have eyes, 
the latter are in the realm of nature, and the statement that they are 
missing from one or other of the entities which populate it is informa- 
tive and comprehensible. On the other hand, Ross provides? a good 
example of an absence which cannot be regarded as a privation, and his 
example could be enlarged thus: a vegetable is not infinite. Infinity 
cannot be predicated of anything at all so that its absence from the 
vegetable kingdom cannot be regarded as a privation, but as a negation 
proper. Yet Aristotle here seems to be speaking loosely, in that he 
widens the meaning of the term privation to identify it with negation 
in general, so that the non-infinite vegetable would also be included. 
This seems to be atypical, and the usual view of privation is that 
outlined above: one can easily see why Aristotle strayed in the direction 
of merging the two, since the Greek preposition ånó dominated his 
understanding of negation (drtópaoic), as follows. “Assertion is a 
statement of something in respect of another thing: negation is a 
statement of something away from (ano Tivoc) another thing.’’?? The 
element of removal is dictated by etymological considerations. 

A tantalising reference to negation should be noted, as it may be 
crucial to the shift from doatpeaic to ånópao in the via negativa of 
the later Platonists. Aristotle denies?! that the substrate is the negation 
of quantities or of any of the categories which normally characterise 
matter. He must be responding to a view of how matter might possibly 
be known and defined, and the suggestion must have been made that 
matter represented the negation of qualities. This Aristotle denies, and 
there are many reasons to be drawn from elsewhere in his writings 
which might lead us to understand why. In my view Aristotle's discus- 
sion of the character and epistemology of the substrate is matched in 


21 Met. 1029^23. 

?? Op. cit. 337. 

?! On Interpretation 17 25. 
24 Met. 1029*25. 
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later antiquity by discussion of knowledge of the One, and in this 
passage there is an implied contrast between ddaipeoic and ‘dndédaoic: 
the later Platonists turned to the latter for their formulation of the via 
negativa, whereas the earlier generation had been content with the 
former. The transition from the one term to the other is one of the 
crucial elements in the whole story, and has yet to be fully explained. 

Part of the explanation will lie in the rich variety of meanings 
that the word “negation” can receive, most of which surface in Aristotle. 
There had been a lingering tendency to see negation in terms of oppo- 
sites: Plato's Sophist?? refers to this view, but denies it. The negative, it 
is said, merely indicates something other than that which is negated. 
This is the view that negation leaves open all possibilities but one, the 
element negated. Not Y could mean everything but Y. Aristotle concurs 
here: he sees the term “not-man” as being an indefinite noun (6vopa 
&ópictov).?9 We have therefore two possibilities already with the mean- 
ing of the pure negative, and in terms of negative theology these would 
turn out as follows. In the case of opposition the statement “God is not 
good” would mean that God and goodness were opposed, and in the 
case of the indefinite the statement would mean that God is anything 
but good, this being really a positive but indefinite assertion. (In fact 
Aristotle says that a real negation must apply to the verb, so that one 
would say “God isn't good," rather than “God is not-good." The verb 
"is" attributes being, and so a genuine negation must apply to the 
verb.) These are two of the possibilities open to the Neoplatonists, who 
sought to replace abstraction by negation. 

This notion of abstraction is crucial for the understanding of 
prototype negative theology, that is that of the generation of the Middle 
Platonists and the first Christian philosophers. Albinus refers to 
abstraction, and Clement of Alexandria uses the term dváAvoig as well 
as Gdaipeoic (though the two seem to be equivalent), and the latter is 
used by Plotinus. Origen discusses the meaning of GvdAvoic as well as 
part of his critique of Celsus, who offers it as an epistemological tech- 
nique. It is clear that the term is an equivalent for the method of 
abstraction, which was derived from mathematics.?? 

What is abstraction? It is a method of conceptual removal, similar 
to privation, but epistemological rather than ontological, and particu- 


25 257B. 
26 On Interpretation 16°31. 
27 For references see A-J. Festugiére, (above, note 12) IV, 92-140. 
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larly associated with mathematical theory. The idea is best approached 
from the wrong end, through examining the view of reality held by 
those who advocated the method. The question of how reality was 
generated was an important one, for 1t showed what reality was, and 
most importantly, how it might be known: the Pythagorean view was 
that reality grew out of numbers, starting from a single unit. “From the 
monad and the indefinite dyad emerge numbers; from numbers points; 
from points, lines; from lines, plane figures, from these, solid figures; 
from solid figures, sensible bodies. . . .''?? Sensible reality thus grows 
out of numbers, which in turn spring from the single unit, or monad. 
The view of reality 1s incremental, with layer being added to layer until 
what we recognize as our world is constructed. Aristotle 1s critical of the 
Pythagorean view in the Metaphysics,? and he does not see how quali- 
ties such as sweetness and heat could be reduced to numbers; neverthe- 
less the view of reality as an accumulated structure arising from invisi- 
ble beginnings is acceptable to him.?? Reality is built on essence (ousia), 
and comes into being as a result of various causes. This incremental 
view of reality is also given a clear formulation in Plato's Lauws:?! 
“What is the state of affairs when generation takes place? Clearly when 
a starting point (arche) receives addition, and comes to the second state, 
and from this to the next, and on arriving at the third becomes percep- 
tible to the perceiver." This is the Greek view of the generation of 
reality which underpins the development of negative theology. Material 
reality 1s an accumulation of characteristics, attached like barnacles to 
the hull of essential reality. Reality lumbers its way into its full efflo- 
rescence, receiving all sorts of accretions, and acquiring an ever-growing 
number of characteristics, each accretion attracting others. The 
"descent" of essence into material reality eventually leads to its con- 
cealment: the knowledge of essence, whether it be the one or substance, 
thus becomes a matter of difficulty. Reality could be said to be conceived 
by addition (prosthesis) and it follows that essence could be said to be 
discovered by subtraction. It is in order to construct a tool, a metaphys- 
ical tool, which will deconstruct the conglomerate mass of sensible 
reality in the interests of discerning the thin line of continuity which 
lies within it, that Aristotle interests himself in the technique of 
abstraction. 


28 Diogenes Laertius viii.24. 
29 109215. 

30 103215. 

31 893C. 
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There is not much use of the term prior to him, and Plato offers 
no real analysis of it, though in the Statesman it is used a number of 
times to refer to the technique of removing in order to arrive at defini- 
tions.*? The method is usually associated with mathematics, and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria’s statement of the via negativa places 1t in this 
context. Aristotle knows of this tradition: in the On Indivisible Lines? 
he discusses the problem of whether the point can be detached from the 
line, using the verb cipaipéo. He uses the phrase ta && Adaipéoewc to 
mean "''abstractions,'?* and makes the following distinction between 
disciplines: "...the method of mathematics makes statements by 
abstraction, whereas that of physics proceeds by addition.” The view 
seems to be that sensible reality 1s a matter of accumulation and the 
multiplication of characteristics, whereas abstract mathematical 
thought proceeds in an opposite way, by the removal of these accretions. 
The object of abstraction is the knowledge of quantity (tò rtooóv) and 
continuity (TÒ ovvexéc),?6 and this is extremely revealing for the history 
of negative theology in that in its first stages, it aims to discover that 
which is continuous, as constant in the various gradations of reality. So 
that Aristotle advocates abstraction as a method of peeling off the var- 
ious layers of reality in order to return to the essence: he rejects Gndgaoic 
in fact,?? claiming that the essence is not simply the negation of size, or 
other sensible qualities. The logic of apophatic negation did not com- 
mend itself for various reasons, and he prefers the method of removal. 
Some have even denied that abstraction is a form of negation at all,38 
and it is true that doaípecic is not very far removed from our own 
concept of abstraction: by “thinking in the abstract" we mean removing 
from an issue its impermanent and contingent aspects so that we may 
reflect upon its essential features. This is all Aristotle means, and this is 
what he advocates as an epistemological tool for the tracking down of 
the ultimate essence. Abstraction is not a form of negation, but one 
may also observe that it is very close to privation, which is itself close to 
negation. By the time of Sextus Empiricus and the Sceptics he reports, 
the two were treated interchangeably, so that the drawing of a rigid 


32 263C, 268D. 

53 97213. 

34 Posterior Analytics 81°2. 

35 On the Heavens 299'14. 

36 Metaphysics 1061°33. 

37 Metaphysics 102925. 

38 See John Whittaker, (above, note 17) 123. 
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distinction between them may have little value for the study of late 
antiquity. The resulting method is the same, and amounts to this: in 
the face of a concept of sensible reality which saw it as a composite 
structure, evolving into an ever more massive state by the accumulation 
of layers, the method of abstraction which is borrowed from the 
mathematicians, seeks to undo the process of accumulation by remov- 
ing the accretions until the continuous is found. 

This is the germ of the great chain of being of the Neoplatonists: 
it looks like this: | 


A 
BA 
BCA 
ABCD 


The puzzle is to find the continuity, and with that you have the essence, 
namely A, the most hidden of all the characteristics, and which is the 
One in the case of the Neoplatonists, and God in the case of the Fathers, 
existing in attenuated form in all lower levels. When Clement of Alex- 
andria recommends the way of abstraction, he uses the traditional 
mathematical model: we begin by abstracting the surface, and we are 
left with the line; we abstract the line, and we are left with the point. 
Would Aristotle have stopped here? It is not quite clear, but it is clear 
enough that Clement does not: we abstract the point, or strictly speak- 
ing the monad, and we are then precipitated into "the greatness of 
Christ." Clement's is the first clear statement of the negative method in 
the Christian tradition and the irony is that what is advocated is strictly 
speaking not a form of negation at all, but a form of abstraction. This 
will give way to genuine negation in the Christian tradition, and in the 
Neoplatonic tradition, but in the first stages negative theology is 
nothing more than a technique of conceptual removal. Being precipi- 
tated into the greatness of Christ means being thrown into a realm 
which is beyond language, and beyond being as well: it is a transcen- 
dental experience. 

Beyond being: this is another crucial ingredient to the whole 
story. Is God within being or outside it? One could put it somewhat 
more dramatically by asking whether he exists or not, though this 1s 
deceptive: in many texts of the period, Platonic, Christian and Neo- 
pythagorean, God 1s formally beyond existence. All kinds of conse- 
quences flow from the relationship of God, or The One, to being, and 
these are all spelt out in Plato's Parmenides, which contents itself with 
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providing a series of problems. One option offered by this work, which 
became a theological textbook, was that The One was outside being. In 
this case language about it would be impossible. On the other hand, if 
the One is within being, language will break it in pieces by its multi- 
plicity of words, and the unity will be lost. These are dilemnas for the 
Platonists and Christians of late antiquity, but negative theology 1s 
rendered more or less radical a method depending on whether God is 
said to be within being or outside being. The way of abstraction is 
already an instrument of metaphysics in Aristotle, but it becomes an 
instrument of transcendental theology in Clement. 


RAOUL MORTLEY 
MACQUARIE UNIVERSITY 


INTERPRETATIONS 


THE NAME OF PHILOCTETES: PHILOCTETES 670-73 


Philoctetes 670-73, part of a brief exchange between the hero and 
Neoptolemus that precedes the tragedy's only proper stasimon, contain 
an extraordinary linguistic interplay which, to my knowledge, only 
Clare Campbell! has noticed and only in part. This play on words takes 
the form of a doubly emphatic etymon concerning Philoctetes’ name, 
and supplies us with its true meaning: 


QI evepyet@v yap KAÙTÒG ab? &xrrjoáynv. 670 
NE. ox dyOopaí o' iðwv te kai AaBwv pov 

dotic Yao eb 6páv eð rraOüv £riocrarat, 

riavróc yevoiT dv KTHLATOC Kpeicowv oíAoc. 


Philoctetes has promised Neoptolemus that, in return for his 
kindness (Neoptolemus’ pledge to convey Philoctetes safely home),? he, 
alone of men, shall be privileged to handle the bow of Heracles (663-69); 
for, he explains, it was by a good deed that he himself acquired it (670).? 
Neoptolemus replies that he is happy to have found and gained Philoc- 
tetes as his friend, because “whoever knows how to render kindness in 


For the text I have used R. C. Jebb, Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments Part IV, 
The Philoctetes (Cambridge 1890). 

! See “A Theophany,” Theoria to theory 6 (1972) 81-85. Campbell, 81-82, remarks, 
"when he [Neoptolemus] is first allowed to touch the bow he utters a crucial line 
(surprisingly ignored by commentators, line 673) which in Greek plays on the hero's 
name; philos means friend and -Kktetes is from a root meaning possess." I reached a 
similar conclusion (in a seminar on Sophocles given by Cedric Whitman in the Spring of 
1975) before I had read her article, which P. E. Easterling, “Philoctetes and Modern 
Criticism,” ICS 3 (1978) 36, n, 21 first drew to my attention. 

? Cf. Phil. 507-82, esp... . &g 6ópovG . . . 517, 524-25, which have Neoptolemus 
consent to the Chorus’ deceptive urging, and 530-31, Philoctetes’ joyous response. For 
the opposite view, that Neoptolemus does not promise to take Philoctetes home, see 
O. Taplin, “Significant Actions in Sophocles’ Philoctetes," GRBS 12 (1971) 38. 

3 Philoctetes alludes here to the assistance he rendered Heracles by kindling his 
funeral pyre; cf. lines 799-808, which have Philoctetes speak explicitly of this deed, with 
J. C. Kamerbeek, The Plays of Sophocles, Part VI, The Philoctetes (Leiden 1980) n. ad 
801-8. 
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return for kindness must prove a friend better than any possession' 
(671-73). 

It will be noted that the positioning of &rroáynv and $íAov, the 
final words in, respectively, lines 670 and 671, 1s scarcely accidental, 
inasmuch as their radical elements coalesce to comprise the name of 
Philoctetes. These lines present the first of two instances lexically 
accentuating his name; the second occurs two verses later and employs 
nearly the same verbal events: ktfpatoc . . . PiAoc (673). The poetic 
texture, by means of this double emphasis on Philoctetes' name, seems 
to be reinterpreting its meaning, so that it not only retains its traditional 
sense "fond of gain," but bears also the connotation ''a friend better 
than any possession," or, more precisely, “the best xta is a $íAogG. "5 
In brief, this deliberate, tactical management of linguistic units actively 
conduces to defining the nature of genuine friendship: the reciprocation 
of good deeds.’ 

Moreover, verses 670-73 are highly and doubly ironic. For Philoc- 
tetes has indeed shown that he is capable of performing a kindness, viz., 
sailing for Troy with seven ships (71. 2.718-19); he himself says that he 
sailed of his own accord (1026-27). Yet, despite his voluntary assistance 


1 xr&oOa: or its derivatives also occur at Phil. 81, 778, 1281, 1844, 1370. With the 
possible exception of krfjpa in 81 the remaining instances do not possess the significance 
that is evident in lines 670 and 673. x1fjua (81) aids in characterizing the attitude of 
Odysseus with respect to convincing Neoptolemus of the need for deception, if they are to 
gain the bow of Heracles. It suggests that Odysseus regards not only the bow but also 
Philoctetes himself as an object to be seized or discarded when it is no longer useful (cp. 
1049-52). Further, ktGo0a1 and xtijpa in lines 670 and 673 have by their association with 
$iAoc a moral force, which Odysseus’ use of krfjua in 81 is entirely lacking—cp. oiAov as 
predicate object of AaBwv in 671 and xtñua as object of AaBeiv in 81. Odysseus will and 
does go to any length to secure possession of the bow, as both his words and actions make 
clear. 

5 G. Nagy makes a number of perceptive remarks about this theme in the Iliad; see 
“The name of Achilles: etymology and epic,” Studies in Greek, Italic and Indo-European 
Linguistics (Innsbruck 1976) 227-29; further developed in The Best of the Achaeans 
(Baltimore 1979) 103-9, 

Sevepyetmv (670), with its implicit reference to Heracles, to say nothing of the 
presence of his bow and its symbolism of active and beneficial engagement in the world 
of men, seems also to contribute to achieving this result; for Heracles is regularly the type 
of the ebepyétnc. See now C. Segal, Tragedy and Civilization (Cambridge, Mass. 1981) 
321-22. 

On the sincerity of Neoptolemus in lines 671-73 critics are not universally agreed, 
but it would be tedious to catalog here all those who have enlisted on opposite sides of 
this issue, Suffice it to say that scholarly opinion weighs in favor of the view that 
Neoptolemus' emotion and sympathy are genuine. 
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to the Greeks' cause, he has fared wretchedly at their hands. Their 
ingratitude toward him is immediately pointed up by the Chorus' allu- 
sion to Ixion (676-80) and his treacherous betrayal of Zeus' kindness. 
Ixion, as the story goes,? killed his father-in-law Eioneus by throwing 
himr into a pit of flaming coals, when Eioneus came to collect the 
bridal gifts. As the first murderer Ixion received cleansing from Zeus 
alone, since no mortal would minister the rites of purification to him. 
Ixion, then, proved traitorous both to his father-in-law and to Zeus, 
man and god, and thus became the paradigm of ingratitude and 
unbridled lust. The thankless treatment of Philoctetes by the Greek 
host parallels the ingratitude that Ixion displayed toward Zeus; it is in 
the justness of their fates that a divergence arises, since Ixion deserved 
his, Philoctetes did not. 

If these verses are ironic for Philoctetes, they are perhaps even 
more so for Neoptolemus. It is only through his association with the 
suffering Philoctetes and through the inner conflict which he expe- 
riences because of this association that Neoptolemus comes to under- 
stand fully the burden of his words about friendship. For central both 
to the development of the play and to Neoptolemus’ development as a 
character are the various changes of heart that he undergoes. This 
development seems to be poetically marked, at least in part, by the 
double etymon of 670-73.8 


JAMES DALY 
LovoLaA UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


y 


1 See, e.g., Pind. Pyth. 2.21-48 (with scholia). 

8 A final observation may serve to strengthen this assertion. Philoctetes concludes 
both the scene and the promise of friendship exchanged between himself and Neoptole- 
mus by personifying his sickness. As he leads Neoptolemus into his cave, he says: . . . tÒ 
yao/vooobv nobel oe £uumapaarátnv AaBeiv (674-75). copnapaotdtne and its cognate 
cuurrapaorareiv occur only infrequently in classical Greek and solely in contexts asso- 
ciated with divinity, e.g., at Aesch. PV 218 of the assistance given by one god to another, 
and at Ar. Ran. 387, Eccl. 15, Plut. 326 of the help and protection which the gods afford 
to men. Eccl. 15—Praxagora's address to the lamp—is included here, because her entire 
speech parodies, among other things, prayer forms used in hymns. R. G. Ussher, Aris- 
tophanes: Ecclesiazusae (Oxford 1973) n. ad loc shows how Aristophanes presents a 
comic eulogy of a common object by having the lamp addressed as if it were the sun-god. 
Plut. 326 involves similar parody, since there we find men rendering assistance to the god 
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STATIUS, SILVAE 3.3.149 


quam dives in usus 
natorum totoque volens excedere censu 
testis adhuc largi nitor inde assuetus Etrusci, 149 
cui tua non humilis dedit indulgentia mores. 


For his sons' sake the father spared no expense: 'the splendour that 
princely Etruscus [one of the sons] has ever practised since that day 
bears witness' (D. A. Slater); 'the wonted splendour of Etruscus from 
that day to this bears witness’ (J. H. Mozley); c'est ce qu'atteste encore le 
gout de l'éclat qu'il encouragea chez le libéral Etruscus’ (H. J. Izaac); 
'sta a dimostrarlo lo splendido tenore di vita, che da lui prese le mosse 
divenendo abituale, del munifico Etrusco' (A. Traglia).! 

Ás inde may bear according to context a spatial, a temporal, or a 
causal sense, these renderings of inde assuetus differ no more than one 
would expect. By adopting a temporal sense, however, Slater and Moz- 
ley make the son's largitas begin when he was still enjoying his father's, 
which seems premature. A causal sense should therefore be preferred; as 
Calderini puts it in his commentary (Rome 1475), 'assuetus inde: ex 
liberalitate tua formatus et institutus’. 

Doubts remain. In the first place, inde assuetus is less straight- 
forward Latin than inde natus, for instance, would be; Traglia's 
thoughtful translation exposes the difficulty.? Moreover, 'the result- 
ant...’ has a fussy and prosaic ring alongside testis.? 


whose saviors they are said to be. Further, the word from which these cognates derive, 
oupraprotdval, also occurs to denote the favoring presence of a god. Cp., e.g. Soph. OC 
1340 which has Polyneices entreat his now godlike father to assist him in recovering his 
crown; Men. fr. 714.1-2 (Sandbach): Gnavii Safpwy dv6pl cvprapictatat/ev8uc yevo- 
pévwi. .. . So, too, in our play the belief that Neoptolemus will bring him to his native 
land and the friendship implicit in that belief are for Philoctetes like the help which only 
a god can offer; hence, Neoptolemus' very presence becomes a godlike comfort to him in 
his misery. 

I am grateful to my colleague, Professor J. G. Keenan, and to the anonymous 
reader of AJP for helpful comments on this note. 


! [ quote from Slater's translation (Oxford 1908) 128 and from the Loeb, Budé, 
and Turin editions (1928, 1944, 1980). 

21 waste no words on the view held by many interpreters of Silvae that the more 
awkward the Latin transmitted (in one fifteenth-century manuscript) the more likely 
Statius is to have written it. 

* For similar uses of testis in verse see Tib. 1.7.9-12, Prop. 2.13.53-54, Virg. Ecl. 
5.21, Aen. 9.288-89, Hor. Od. 4.4.37-44, Ovid Fast. 2.273-76, Lucan 10.221-22. 
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These infelicities can be removed, and Latin dictionaries aug- 
mented, by a conjecture far from bold: 


testis adhuc largi nitor indesuetus Etrusci. 


Once indésuéttis was falsely divided as indé suétzis,* it had little hope of 
surviving. That it occurs nowhere else does not matter: Ovid's Metam- 
orphoses alone contain five unique words that begin with inde- (1nde- 
fletus, indetectus, indestrictus, indetonsus, indevitatus), and another 
has been restored by conjecture in Statius himself (Theb. 8.87 indecerp- 
tus Barthius: interceptus codd.). 

The sense benefits as well as the Latin. The son's lavish display is 
no longer assuetus just to him but indesuetus from father to son, two 
compliments in one. 


M. D. REEVE 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 
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BURYING LATIN CENOTAPHIOLUM 


The sole attestation of cenotaphiolum is CIL VI1.13386: IN HOC 
CENOTAPHIOLO/ M AUR. STRATONICAE. QUI FACIT/ P. 
LONG. XXIII. P. LAT. XIII/ LIB. LIBERTABUS. POSTERISQUE/ 
EORUM. From here, the word has made its way into the index voca- 
bulorum of CIL VI (E. J. Jory and D. W. Moore [Berlin 1974], Pars 7, 
fasc. 1, p. 1002); Georges, Lateinisch-Deutsches Handwörterbuch; and 
the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae.! 

Why would someone erect a cenotaph (and a small one, at that) 
for so many potential occupants? We need not tax our ingenuity?: the 


* Cf. Manil. 5.63 inde lassato codd. for indelassato. 





! It is not included in Lewis and Short nor in the Oxford Latin Dictionary; the 
reason for this omission is not clear, but does not seem to rest on a recognition of its 
spuriousness. 

? E.g., by postulating influence of the Pamphylian sense of the word Kevotdgiov as 
the tomb building or base as distinct from the sarcophagus set in or on it. See J. and L. 
Robert, Bull. Epigr. 1950, nr. 204 (pp. 203-5) and J. Kubinska, Les monuments funéraires 
dans les inscriptions grecques de l Asie mineure, Travaux du Centre d'Archéologie Médi- 
terranéenne de l'Academie Polonaise des Sciences, tom. 5 (Warsaw 1968) 89. 
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word is a phantom. It arose from Muratori's mistaken transcription of 
Boldetti’s original publication of the text, which reads: IN HOC 
CEPOTAPHIOLO/ MAUR. STRATONICAE. QUI. FACIT, etc.? 
Cepotaphiolum 1s thus the correct reading; it is twice attested elsewhere 
(CIL V1.2259 and CIL VI.19039, which has the same initial phrase: IN 
HOC CEPOTAPHIO/ LO... .). Cenotaphiolum never existed.* 
BERNARD FRISCHER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT Los ANGELES 


Y 


THE RIGHT WAY TO DRESS 
(ON ARTEMID. ONIR. 3.24) 


En’ ápiorepó nepiBepAfjo0ai f Grwe riore yeAoiwc Kai ur) Koopiwc não 
T'ovnpóv Kai mpdc taic dnpa€iaic Siacuppdv Kai katayéAwta bropeivar 
onpaivel. 


In a recent issue of this journal! W. M. Calder III has sought to 
explicate this sentence, specifically its opening: words (&r' dpiotepa 
repiBepAfioBa:). I quote (p. 89): 


‘Dressing oneself to the left side,? apart from neglecting the tense of the 
infinitive, 1s a literal translation without meaning in English. "Io be 
dressed awkwardly’? makes sense; but I do not think it is what the Greek 
means. What Er’ dpiotepd nepipepAfjoOat means in English is ‘to have 
dressed backwards'; that 1s back to front, to have put on a cloak back- 
wards, or a left shoe on the right foot. At Onirocritica 8.25 En’ ápiorepd 
Ypádew is to write backwards, Festugiére’s Écrire de droit à gauche. My 
interpretation is assured by Acta Thomae 92 (111.206.1-4 Lipsius- 
Bonnet), where after rising and inadvertently putting his left sandal on 


5L. A. Muratori, Novus Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, vol. 3 (Milan 1740) 
1709 (nr. 10); M. A. Boldetti, Osservazioni sopra i cimiterj de’ santi martiri ed antichi 
cristiani (Rome 1720) 446. 

3I wish to thank Prof. William Harris for discussing CIL VI.13386 with me and 
for suggesting that I check Mommsen's sources of the text. 


! Artemidorus Daldianus, Onirocritica 3.24," AJP 103 (1982) 88-89. 

?'The translation of R. J. White, The Interpretation of Dreams: Onetrocritica by 
Artemidorus (Park Ridge 1975) 164. 

3 So A. J. Festugiére, Artémidore, La Clef des Songes Onirocriticon (Paris 1975) 
192-93 (“Être vêtu avec gaucherie”’). 
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his right foot, Charisius rightly expects the worst: TÒ dptorgpóv órtóbnyua 
gic TOV 6s€ióv nóa órie6noaro. 


This just will not do. Neither of the examples offered is pertinent,‘ 
and in fact the true sense lies in a conflation of the versions of both 
White and Festugiére: “having one’s cloak on (there is an ellipsis of 
ipdatiov, vel sim.) to the left, and therefore gauchely." Those interested 
need only consult the excellent and ample notes of Blaydes at Aristoph. 
Birds 1567 and 1568. He gives numerous apt parallels (including 
Artemid. Onir. 3.24), all conspiring to demand the sense as here given. 
For the reader's ease I select two of the more colourful. Citing Plato, 
Athenaeus attests that in the old days men knew how to dress properly 
(Koopiwe, cf. pr) x«oopícG at Onir. 3.24): 


TiAdtuwv év Oearmtw “ndvra Suvapévouc ó£6oq Te Kal topdic Staxoveiv, 
dvaBdaAAeaGa &’ ob« Emorayévouc émdeé’ tAevBepiwce.”’ 
l (Athen. 21 b = Plat. Theaet. 175 ey 


Gentlemen know on which side to throw the cloak. Not so risible oafs 
like the Triballian: 


(Poseidon) obrog ti Space; tm dpiorép' obtu cruriéxet; 
où pnevafaAeic 6oluániov WS’ &ruó£&a; 
Ti à xakóó6aipov; Aatonobiac ef trjv obo; 
(Aristoph. Birds 1567-69) 


So common was the expression that it seems to have become 
virtually proverbial; so an instance, not in Blaydes, from Menander (fr. 
691 Körte): olpai oe Tov En’ Gpiotép’ Eunepovwyevov. Becker has a good 
(if slightly confusing) synthesis of the matter: “It [the &ríífBAnpa or 
riepiBAnpa] was first thrown over the left shoulder, and then round the 
back to the right side, and then above the right arm or below it, and 
again brought over the left shoulder or arm. This was called &ri 6e&ic 
dva áAAso0at or durtoyveto0at; and according to a man's skill or 
awkwardness in doing it, he was pronounced genteel, or clownish and 
un-Greek.’’6 

RICHARD F. THOMAS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


*'En' dpiotepd yodde only means "to write backwards" because that is what 
happens when you write "to the left." At Acta Thomae 92, we are dealing with the 
specific putting of a left shoe on a right foot, and not with the bare phrase én’ dpiotepa. 
As will become clear it is this phrase, combined with forms of -BáAAso0at, that must be 
considered. 

* [n Plato there is the same ellipsis of iudtiov that we claim for Artemidorus. 

ê Becker, Charicles 418-19. 
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GLORIA 


Ernout-Meillet s.v. declare “étymologie inconnue," simply men- 
tioning Ribezzo's *enórta. Walde-Hofmann s.v. properly find Ribezzo's 
proposal phonologically complex and unjustified in detail, but they 
also reject Bezzenberger's suggested relation to ON kalla, Slavic *golsz 
‘voice’ *golgolz ‘word’ etc. too hastily. It remains true that the semantics 
of fama is important in the tradition of Indo-European culture, and 
consequently compelling in our search for a source meaning for glória. 
Therefore, regardless of whether the final portion is *-rà or -*siä, the 
initial part easily resolves itself somehow as *gloH- or *gleH- (with 
colouring from the laryngeal). 

Now the Welsh galw ‘to call’ and its Breton cognates could 
represent *g/uo- and hence could be an anit cognate of the Slavic 
etyma. However a British Celtic gal- could also have arisen from *glH- 
before vowel. The details here elude us, but the possible relation is 
clear. 

When we turn to Irish we find a much more suggestive possibility. 
The entry 2. glór (masc. o-stem) is glossed by the Dictionary of the Irish 
Language G (1955) 110 ‘voice, sound, noise; gabbling.’ The couple of 
instances with possible figurative value ‘fame’ may here be left out of 
account as being perhaps chance convergence; note too that the bor- 
rowed glóir (fem.) ~ glór (fem. @-stem) ‘glory’ is a distinct lexeme. 
Moreover 2. glór, which is not attested particularly early, and hence 
could have been a neuter, also occurs spelt and riming as gldr. What 
this all means is not entirely clear, but two avenues of investigation are 
immediately suggested: 

1. The alternation glór ~ glár is reminiscent of mdr ~ mdr ‘big.’ We 
therefore may be in the presence of *g/a- and *-ro-, although a simple 
nexus of these would lead us to expect gldr only. Now of course *gla- 
could match Latin *gloH- perfectly. 

2. For both the Irish and the Latin formations a suffix *-ro- to form a 
noun with full grade vocalism is not easily explained; note that both 
these languages match Greek 5@pov= Armenian tur-k* with *doH-no-m. 
There is also the residual problem that Lat. s6/ must somehow reflect 
*seH,uel = sáuel; one wonders whether this may have been revised to 
*süul. > *sduol. On the other hand, Irish glór ~ glóir (which rimes 
with có:ir) could have lost an original *-u-. These considerations lead 
us to hypothesize tentatively *glàur < *gleH,-ur, an ancient verbal 
noun! to which Latin has added a collective suffix while Irish has 


1 See Benveniste Origines (Paris 1935) 110ff. 
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simply thematized the neuter. In these terms, the Irish could reflect the 
outcome of *gláuro-. 

Lat. glória would then be a collective in -2@ formed on the type of 
Hom. &l6ap, while Ir. glór would parallel ve6pov. 


Eric P. HAMP 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


x 


FIVE-VOWEL AND SEVEN-VOWEL DIALECTS 


A recent article in this journal! presents, near the end (p. 566), an 
"analogy from Romance" which seems to be a gross oversimplification. 
It refers to the French "assibilation" of k in Lat. ke and ki, and mentions 
some related developments in other Romance languages. But this is the 
latest stage in a process that began with palatalization in Late Latin, 
and the analogy is imperfect unless it makes the intermediate stages 
clear. 

I think it can be said that when a phonetic change results in a new 
sound, i.e. one not previously occurring in the given language or dia- 
lect, the immediate effect can take either of two courses: the language 
(if we may personify it) can, and perhaps usually does, accept the new 
sound, which then becomes an addition to the phonetic inventory and, 
commonly with little delay, to the inventory of phonemes—and this is 
in fact a common method of phonological change; or the language can 
reject the new sound, as abnormal and unpronounceable, by imme- 
diately assimilating it to an already existing sound which it resembles 
in some way.’ 


! “The dialectological implications of secondary mid-vowels in Greek: a clarifica- 
tion," by G. S. Sheets, AJP 100 (1979) 559-67. 

2'This principle can affect even an individual word, as in colloquial American, 
where the word hoodlum 1s often abbreviated to hood, which would logically have a long 
vowel and rhyme with rude, but is usually or always pronounced short, rhyming with 
good, because it has been assimilated to the previously existing and quite unrelated word 
hood, a head covering. The same result commonly occurs with words borrowed from a 
foreign language and half-naturalized. This is a common and familiar phenomenon, 
which is illustrated by the German nickname Schorsch or Schorschl, for Georg, derived 
from the Fr. Georges: the sound [5], occurring twice in the French form, does not exist in 
Standard German or in most German dialects, and is replaced by the related, but voiceless 


f. 
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Both processes evidently occurred in the development of /ke, ki/ 
in Late Latin, or Proto-Romance. The first stage is palatalization, 
giving [kje, kji] and then [tje, tji]. Next, in the eastern dialects which 
became Italian, Roumanian, etc., the new phoneme arose, as /ée, Ci/, 
which has been preserved for the most part to this day. Meanwhile, in 
the western dialects, which became French, Spanish, Portuguese, etc., 
the opposite outcome was achieved: as the Latin language of that period 
possessed no such sounds as [tf], or [f] which it includes, the palatalized 
consonant was promptly assimilated to the existing s-sound, producing 
[ts]. The further developments, with loss of the element [t], leaving [s] 
or (in northern Spain) [0], took place only after a lapse of several 
centuries. 

(Incidentally, there seems to be a misprint, or misstatement, in 
the suggestion that Roumanian cetate begins with [ts-]—should be 
[t-] and an incomplete statement where Spanish ciudad is given as 
having [si-], ignoring the Castilian [01-].) 

In Greek, the "seven-vowel system" which Sheets is discussing 
appears in dialects which have accepted the new phonemes, i.e. new 
close long vowels resulting from contraction or lengthening. The dia- 
lects with the “five-vowel system," on the contrary, have assimilated 
the newly formed long vowels to the more open long e and o previously 
existing, as described above. 

Thus, there 1s nothing to be gained by arguments about which of 
these systems is more “archaic’’ or "conservative." A close study might 
show some slight chronological difference, but 1t would hardly be sig- 
nificant of anything. 


R. WHITNEY TUCKER 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


X 
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G. B. KERFERD. The Sophistic Movement. Cambridge University Press, 1981. 
Pp. vii * 184. $32.50 (hb), $9.95 (pb). 


Professor Kerferd has given us a very useful presentation and defense of 
the sophistic movement. His book clearly is the fruit of many years of close 
living with the subject. Throughout it displays his characteristic good sense, 
wide learning: and gift for clear, concise argumentation. In much classical 
scholarship the operation of a cruel logic dictates that the more scanty the 
' evidence the more voluminous the argumentation about it. But in this case the 
modest dimensions of this volume give little clue to its masterful handling of 
an extraordinary range of complex and intensely disputed issues. He has con- 
sciously eschewed the “attempt . . . to analyze, or even survey, all of the material 
that has survived concerning individual sophists and the various doctrines 
with which they were credited” (173). At the same time the work is remarkably 
comprehensive, and one finds on virtually every page a concentrated distillation 
of a vast quantity of contradictory evidence and attempted explication. In at 
least six instances K. discusses evidence omitted from the vast Diels-Kranz 
collection of data—a significant clue to the depth of scholarship worn so 
lightly in this work. 

The book is divided into fourteen chapters, many of which are quite 
short. Chapters 1-5 sketch K.'s own approach in the context of the history of 
interpretations of the movement, the Greek historical situation, the history of 
the term sophist and a quick overview of the data for individual sophists. The 
real meat of the book is contained in chapters 5-13, which examine sophistic 
argumentation (eristic, antilogic and dialectic), their theory of language, the 
doctrine of logos in literature and rhetoric, sophistic relativism, the nomos- 
physis controversy, the question whether virtue can be taught, their theory of 
society, and, finally, their views on religion and the gods. A brief conclusion 
restates forcefully the basic contentions about the movement set forth in the 
introduction. 

One might almost guess from the order of this impressive range of topics 
the particular thrust of K.’s approach, if not the central theme of his defense of 
the movement. Formal “problems” easily recognizable as central to the history 
of philosophy take precedence over social, political and pragmatic ethical con- 
cerns. Not surprisingly, the chief contention of K. about the sophists is that 
they have been robbed of their legitimate place in the history of Greek phi- 
losophy and more precisely their legitimate claim to the title of "philosophers" 
(cf. 174). Acknowledging the wide range of practical studies to which they 
applied their form of rationalism, K. offers a defense of his own emphasis on 
more narrowly philosophic issues which suggests his debt to the British analytic 
school: "before reason can be applied to the solution of problems it is necessary 
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first to establish a rational structure or framework within which the problem 
becomes capable of being approached by the investigator" (1bid.). Given what 
K. sees as the philosophic naiveté of the sophists' predecessors, he presents the 
sophists' intellectual achievements almost as a natural accident inherent in the 
dynamic of thought: "largely unexplored questions of epistemology, logic and 
metaphysics seem to interpose themselves increasingly between the thinker and 
the immediate subject under discussion” (ibid., emphasis mine). 

In line with this perspective K. argues that the doctrine of the two opposed 
Logoi is "perhaps the most characteristic feature of the thought of the whole 
sophistic period” (85). (In view of present-day attacks on the Aristotelian logic 
which descended linearly from this doctrine, K.'s preferred term for it, “anti- 
logic," is somewhat troubling, but I cannot think of a good, one-word aiterna- 
tive). Some of his most painstaking and valuable argumentation is devoted to 
establishing the distinctions and interrelationships of the associated concepts 
antilogic, dialectic, eristic and elenchus (chapter 6). The longest and perhaps 
the most original chapter is concerned with sophistic relativism, where the 
relation between the man-measure doctrine and the doctrine of the two opposed 
Logoi is explored with great subtlety and perhaps as much clarity as one could 
hope for. 

K.'s own often persuasive conclusions are never nearly so important to 
him as his major theme of the “philosophic” respectability of the sophists: 
"Clearly some of the detailed interpretations suggested here are open to chal- 
lenge. What I want to suggest is that the evidence is overwhelming in favour of 
the attempt to interpret Protagoras' doctrine as a seriously intended contribu- 
tion to a serious philosophic problem” (93, emphasis mine). So too in defense 
of Gorgias: "whatever corrections and refinements or even fundamental altera- 
tzons from the above account are still to be made, the philosophical interest and 
importance of what Gorgias had to say hardly needs further stressing" (99, 
emphasis mine). 

It would be quite unfair to suggest that K.'s goal leads him to slight the 
more immediate social and political thought of the sophists. Chapters 10-13 
cover a wide range of issues. Together with the chapters on the sophists as a 
social phenomenon, on language, literature and rhetoric (3, 7 and 8) they 
represent a fair balance within the limits assumed in the scope of the book asa 
whole. Yet not infrequently K.'s rather narrowly conceived conception of 
respectability and his chosen posture as defender of the sophists lead him to 
unsatisfactory versions of social and political history in the service of the history 
of philosophy. 

K. lays great stress on the association of the sophists with Pericles (esp. 
18£., 131) for which there is adequate evidence. He flirts with the hypothesis 
that their social and political theory provided the rationale for the kind of 
elite-dominated democracy described by Thucydides as democracy in name, but 
in fact the rule of one man (cf. 145). On the other hand, K. is well aware that the 
availability of their services to all those who could pay (25f.) as well as their 
claim that the virtues of success were not the natural consequence of aristocratic 
birth but had to be learned (145) implied a severe threat to the hegemony of the 
great oiko? of which Pericles was the most prominent scion. While he notes 
Cleon's use of sophistic arguments, he prefers to describe the attacks on the 
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sophists as "political opposition, first to Pericles and then to those who admired 
and would continue his policies after his death" (165). Who would this be? 
Shall we see Nicias as the friend of sophists and Alcibiades as their enemy? 
Should we attribute to Pericles the conscious desire to open the ranks of the 
strategiate to the likes of Cleon? K. accepts as plausible most of the stories of 
attacks on the sophists and sees Pericles as their defender and patron (cf. 20-22). 
Yet difficult as these alleged attacks are to date, the most probable period seems 
to be just before the outbreak of the war when Pericles himself was under attack 
and during the last quarter of the fifth century when Pericles was out of the 
picture. I would suggest that it is more plausible to see Pericles’ patronage as 
an enlightened gamble by elements in the aristocratic elite to retain its status by 
acquiring skills which were inherently dangerous to its interests when mastered 
by non-aristocrats. Toward the end of his hegemony, Pericles' strategy vis-à-vis 
the sophists seems to have backfired, inspiring the ire both of less enlightened 
aristocrats and of conservative elements in the demos. Thus the more traditional 
distinction between the older sophists such as Protagoras, Gorgias and Hippias 
and the younger sophists such as Antiphon, Thrasymachus and Callicles— 
though implicitly rejected by K. (cf. 9)—remains helpful in differentiating the 
periods, roughly, before and after Pericles’ death. It makes some sense out of 
the seemingly contradictory tendencies in the sophistic defense of democracy 
and their articulation of a radical individualism. A synchronic view that sees 
the whole movement as a phenomenon of Periclean Athens (176) obscures the 
dialectical interplay of events and thought. 

K.'s treatment of the nomos-physis controversy involves a particularly 
paradoxical consequence of his preference for the history of philosophy over 
chronology. Rightly locating the period of the intensely conflicting claims for 
physis in the last quarter of the fifth century, he begins with Antiphon, moves 
on to Callicles and Thrasymachus, takes a look at Thucydides' accounts of the 
Mytilenaean debate and the Melian dialogue, then turns to Protagoras and the 
case for nomos (125f.). Only in this context does he allude to the “Theory of 
Progress" —what Havelock more appropriately designates the "anthropology" 
of the sophists. A very cursory look at Plato's Protagoras—it is treated more 
thoroughly in Chapters 11 and 12—leads right into Anonymus Iamblici and 
pseudo-Demosthenes XXV, i.e. fourth-century defenders of nomos. This 
arrangement gives the very skewed impression that Protagoras' anthropology 
and positive conception of democracy and of democratic nomo: are somehow a 
response to Antiphon and Co. We might compare the approaches of Havelock 
and, in this at least, his unacknowledged follower, Guthrie. The anthropologi- 
cal theories of progress come first and are presented as the fundamental pre- 
condition of understanding the physis-nomos controversy itself. Protagorean 
and other sympathetic treatments of the origin and functioning of nomos 
precede discussion of those who appeal to physis. Perhaps the disadvantage of 
this arrangement for K.'s thesis is that it ends with those thinkers who have 
historically inspired the greatest hostility to the sophists. 

K.'s treatment of the sophists' theory of language, literature, and rhetoric 
are predictably philosophically refreshing and enlightening, but at the price of 
downplaying any elements which might give ammunition to their detractors. 
He makes an eloquent, and to me thoroughly persuasive, case for Gorgias' 
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originality in "raising, by implication and, I would say, to a considerable 
degree consciously, the whole problem of meaning and reference" (99). At the 
same time K.'s almost gratuitous apologetic roll seems responsible, in part at 
least, for his less than satisfactory treatment of Gorgias' rhetorical theory. K. 
rightly rejects Guthrie's superficial dismissal of Gorgias’ ““On that which is not 
or on Nature” (but 1s the use of humor or irony incompatible with "serious" 
philosophy?). K. suggests that that fragment clarifies the seeming contradiction 
in the Helen between the speaker's claim to offer the truth and his demonstra- 
tion that all logos is apaté. The "radical gulf between logos and the things to 
which it refers", which is introduced in On Nature, explains "the sense in 
which every logos involves a falsification of the thing to which it refers” (81). 
So far, so good. But when K. attempts to explain the claim of one logos to 
greater truth-value by reference to probability (ezkos) and "the appropriate 
time" (kairos), one feels a sight non sequitur has crept in. The issue of truth 
seems left behind altogether when K. concludes: "When we put together the 
doctrines of the Probable or Plausible and the Right moment in Time, in 
relation to Opinion . . . itis clear that we have already the elements of a theory 
of rhetoric which can stand comparison with modern accounts of the technique 
of advertising" (82). Unless we choose to see truth as inherent in advertising, 
we must conclude that a radical scepticism about the referentiality of language 
led Gorgias—not without a touch of playful irony—to articulate a subtle theory 
of the manipulation of logos to heighten the illusion of truth. K. wants to 
claim full credit for this intellectual achievement for his hero, but his argument 
is so uncharacteristically tortuous here because, I suspect, he is so anxious to 
dissociate him from the opprobrium traditionally attached to that discovery. 

Finally, K.’s goal of establishing the respectability of the sophists within 
the history of philosophy involves him in a delicate juggling act both in 
relation to that history and the history of modern treatments of the sophists. 
His chapters on the meaning of the term sophist and the individual sophists, 
though they contain much valuable information, fail to come to grips with the 
difficulty in establishing firm criteria for differentiating “‘sophists’’ from other 
“presocratics.’’ Having made an excellent case for the fundamental continuity 
between presocratics and sophists (13), he states, somewhat equivocally: “If we 
exclude thinkers such as Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Democritus from the 
ranks of the sophists, then it is true no major theoretical contributions [about 
physical questions] came from the rest” (39). In practice he usually does exclude 
these “thinkers” except when he needs to argue for Pericles’ closeness to 
"sophists" (18), the continuity between Empedocles and Gorgias’ theory of 
perception (72) or various overlaps between the work of Democritus and other 
sophists (41, 45, 68, 106, et passim). Anaxagoras came to Áthens, presumably 
had paying pupils and was said to have been persecuted for “impiety.” The 
exclusion of Democritus, whose career is admittedly obscure, involves a serious 
lacuna. One of the virtues of Havelock's approach was that he refused to accept 
distinctions in labels which only serve the interests of Plato and his partisans in 
denigrating the "sophists" as utterly distinct from true “philosophers.” 

But of course it is in relation to the role of Socrates and Plato in the 
history of Greek philosophy that K. has the most delicate task. He sees the chief 
obstacle to an adequate appreciation of the sophists in the Hegelian heritage 
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which "set [them] in conflict with the idealist tradition" (11). This is, from K.'s 
perspective, the problem with Guthrie, whose “own sympathies are . . . with 
the idealist tradition” (ibid.). On the other hand, defenders of the sophists as 
"anticipating anti-idealist positions, positivism, liberalism, materialism 
whether dialectical or otherwise” are scornfully dismissed without so much as 
being named, because such an approach, K. insists, remains within the 
Hegelian framework (13). Needless to say, such a sweeping dismissal of the 
competition facilitates K.'s description of his book as “very much a first begin- 
ning” (2). 

If it is not exactly that, its brevity, range, and intelligence do make it an 
excellent place to start the study of the sophists. It lacks the encyclopedic 
fullness and leisurely range of humanistic allusion which enrich Guthrie's 
treatment in HGP. It lacks the intellectual excitement and breadth of vision in 
Havelock's much maligned Liberal Temper. But particularly for readers whose 
primary interest 1s to situate the sophists in relation to Socrates and Plato qua 
philosophers, this is an eminently readable and useful book. 


PETER W. ROSE 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY OF OHIO 


PETER JOHN RHopres. A Commentary on the Aristotelian ATHENAION 
POLITEIA. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1981. Pp. xiii + 795. $98.00. 


In his excellent commentary, R(hodes) uses AP to refer both to the work 
and its (unknown) author: I am not persuaded (see sub fin.) and refer to Aris- 
totle. Where clarity demands I cite both R.’s pages and AP, chapter and section: 
otherwise, one or the other. 

A. W. Gomme devoted part of the introduction to HCT 1 to a discussion 
of Thucydides' self-imposed limitations, and limitations are discernible in the 
original text and the new commentary thereto. Jacoby, Atthis 211-12, observed 
that there were three literary genres known as politeiaz, the political politeia 
(e.g. the AP ascribed to Xenophon), the philosophical politeia (e.g. Plato's 
work) and the scientific politezai. This last genre was invented by Aristotle: of 
158 politeiai attested in Diogenes’ catalogue, the genre is represented by one 
extant example, the AP, whose beginning is lost and whose.end is mutilated. 
One upshot of this is that we cannot assess in detail how well the author of the 
AP fulfilled his set task, because we do not know in detail what task he set for 
himself. In the Corpus Aristotelicum, there is but one reference to the polztezaz: 
at NE 1181B15-23, Aristotle says that the collected politeia? will provide mate- 
rial for analyzing the preservation and destruction of poleis, for assessing the 
goodness or badness of regimes and, ultimately, for assisting in the construction 
of the Best State. Only the first of these ends is fulfilled in the Politics, and, 
since that end is largely historical, the AP has been largely ignored by students 
of ancient philosophy (cf. I. Düring, s.v. Aristoteles, RE Supplb. 11,311: “Die 
Problematik der A@nvaiwv noArteia gehört zur Geschichtsforschung und fällt 
aus dem Rahmen dieses Artikels heraus"). One may, however, distinguish 
purpose from content, and the gap left by students of philosophy has been 
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filled by students of history. It is squarely and resolutely within the latter 
tradition that R. places himself. 

The commentary is the first in English and the first thoroughly-ranging 
commentary in any language since Sandys? of 1912. After an introduction, the 
body of the work is divided into nineteen sections, each with its own introduc- 
tion, followed by an appendix listing passages where R. disagrees with 
Kenyon's OCT, a bibliography of editions, translations, commentaries and 
other books; select addenda, and indexes (i. passages from Aristotle; ii. inscrip- 
tions, papyri and other mss.; iii. general index). The absence of publications in 
article form from the bibliography is explained and justified by the author's 
purpose. The work is primarily a work of reference and provides discussion of 
a passage in its immediate context. In that context, necessary information is 
given once about an article: in the same context, op. cit. is used, and in other 
contexts, the fuller information 1s repeated. 

In many ways, the commentary is exemplary. R. properly adopts a con- 
servative attitude toward the text (the London papyrus was meticulously scru- 
tinized for him by J. D. Thomas): the documentation is thorough, citation of 
modern scholarship is generous (frequently overly generous), and the ancient 
evidence is never pushed beyond reasonable limits. I select only a few passages 
for comment. l 

Pp. 86-87, 112: R. is right to believe that ch. 4 is an interpolation, 
probably wrong that the interpolation replaced a discussion of Draco’s thesmoi. 
The homicide-laws excepted, the Athenians stopped using these with Solon, 
and it is difficult to see what purpose such a discussion would have served. 
When Solonian laws are cited, it is to prove or illustrate a point (8.1, 3; 9.2). 
P. 119: it is not clear why the fact that both Plutarch and Aristotle rejected 
Androtion's view of the seisachtheia should entail that their common source in 
5-12 "ought not to be Androtion." P. 340 (27.4: tabtnv trjv xopnyíav): "Conon's 
making his own resources available to his fellow demesmen is seen as a kind of 
liturgy.” This misses the point: Xopnyía is a metaphor for material wealth, 
coined by Aristotle (e.g. Pol. 1255A14: also Theophrastus, Vat. Frg. B 55). 
P. 269: it seems to me slightly perverse to produce an emendation, the intended 
result of which is garbled Greek. Chambers’ attempt (JHS 99 [1979] 151-52) to 
defend téte mp@tov in the sense of ‘precisely then’ is not supported by his 
parallels, and the Greek for this expression is tote 51). P. 319: R. is one of few to 
follow Reinach in thinking 25.3-4 a late insertion. P. 349: it is acute of R. to 
note that the group led by Cimon is appropriately called ejmopo1; he could 
have added that the only occurrence of the term (26.1) occurs in a context which 
contains Cimon. P. 359: the interpretation of riatpikig ‘like a father’ (28.5) is 
banal: understand ‘as in the old days,’ i.e. the days of Solon, Peisistratus, and 
Cleisthenes. Pp. 416-19 have extremely useful tables of parallel sources of the 
events of the last decade of the fifth century. 

My major points of disagreement are on matters literary and historio- 
graphical. Sources: R. is reluctant to entertain the possibility that the value- 
judgments of the author are his own (e.g. 474 on 40.2) or that he adapted source 
material for his own purposes, although it would seem apparent that some 
kind of adaptation of historical data for a politeia was unavoidable. One 
example of this is the list of rival politicians in 28.2-5: R. thinks that the 
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author probably “is summarizing what he found at greater length in an earlier 
work" (346). This is highly unlikely. That there were vaguely similar lists of 
politicians 1s clear (Isocrates, Plato, Theopompus), but none of these corres- 
ponded to the time-span of the one in the AP, viz., from Solon to the end of the 
fifth century. This span, however, precisely corresponds to the second part of 
the AP, from the dpyr) 6npokparíag with Solon (41.2) to the establishment of 
radical democracy. It seems more accurate, then, to speak of the author adapting 
existing models. 

Structure: although R. devotes some pages of his introduction to language 
and style, and occasionally notes where segments of the narrative are rounded 
off, the author of the AP can be quite subtle in his writing, a quality of his 
work all but ignored by R. One example: AP 3 gives a summary history of the 
major Athenian magistrates up to Solon. These are introduced in the order: 
king, polemarch, archon. Discussion of their relative chronology preserves the 
same order. A digression on the lateness of the archon has the same order 
(WonEp ó BactiAgo kai 6 rroAépapyxoq . . . | dpxù peyaAn). After the institution 
of the thesmothetai is remarked, there is a section on the buildings used by 
these officials (3.5): here the order is: king, archon, polemarch, thesmothetai. 
The reason for the change is solely the structure which the author has used: 


A foav 6’ oby dpa rtávrec oi Evvéa Gpyovtec 
B 6 èv Baoiedc elye tO viv kañoúpevov 

BoukóAiov —explanatory comment 
6 68 Gpywv TO ripuravelov 
6 5è noAépapyxoc tò "EmAbKEIov—explanatory comment 
Beopobérat 6' elyov rò GeopoBerteiov l 
Eni 5è ZóAwvoc dravtec eic tÒ OsopoOereiov covfjAOov. 


"1m5100 


BCDE have the essential elements (magistrate, building). B is linked to E by the 
presence of the verb, B to D by the presence of a comment, and C to E by tlie 
absence of comment. The whole 1s enclosed within a chiastic structure (verb, 
NÁVTEG, Gnavtec, verb). 

Authorship: although (consistently with his historical bias) R. is not 
particularly interested in the question of authorship, he believes that the author 
was a member of Aristotle's school; if an Athenian, he may have been an 
ephebe and "fascinated by elaborate arrangements" like those of the law-courts 
(36-37) and his citizenship would explain his interests in the details of both 
institutions (I doubt it: thematic reasons provide a better explanation). 
Although the reasons for and against attribution to Aristotle have not been 
properly assessed, this 1s not the place to do so, and I restrict myself to a few 
phenomena. R. has frequent occasion to point out that the author uses Aristo- 
tle’s terminology and is influenced by his conceptions, but he has not taken 
these observations far enough. The term yvwpipoi in the sense of political 
aristocracy occurs 8 times in the AP. R. finds nothing unusual in this, but this 
is precisely Aristotle’s usage: never in the Old Oligarch, Thucydides, Plato, 
Herodotus, Isocrates; once in Xenophon (Hell. 2.2.7); but 43 times in the 
Politics. 

There are five multiple-compound verbs of which the first element is ripó 
used in AP. Two of these are found elsewhere (nposfaviotapai, 18.3; npoy- 
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napxyw 21.3 and 29.2), one, mpoavaxpivw, is coined, either at 3.5, as I think, or 
at Pol. 1298A31, and two are first used here (npoó6taonsipuo 14.4; npoefaneiow 
47.5). In the Greek language there are by my count (for the precise accuracy of 
which I dare not vouch) 705 such mnpo-compounds; of these, only 9 percent (78) 
predate 300 s.c. I assume that a good many of these were coined the first time 
they are recorded in literature, and some interesting statistics emerge. First 
recorded in Herodotus are 12, Thucydides 19, Xenophon 7, Isocrates 3, Plato 2, 
Demosthenes 9, Theophrastus 5 and Aristotle 25. Such coinages came easily to 
the author of the AP and to Aristotle, and well they should have: the two are 
one. 

At the end of his preface, Rhodes thanks those who have encouraged and 
suffered him in an "obsession which is not yet at an end,": sono ossesstonatt 
anch’ altri. 

Corrigenda. A minor blemish in the typesetting is the frequent incidence 
of a dash under an Arabic numeral. Blank references on pp. 105, 187, 188, 289, 
540 are, respectively, to pp. 308, 357, 256, 311, 688. P. 66. (line) 37: the Harp.- 
lemma is wrong. P. 102.12: Ogzouóg. P. 116.7: dpxotoa. P. 132.45 (and else- 
where): to cite Harp., Phot. and Sud. together can give the impression that we 
have three independent sources; almost invariably, Phot. and Sud. are derived 
from the epitome of Harp. P. 138: on Cevyitai see D. Whitehead, CQ N.S. 31 
(1981) 282-86. P. 171.44: replace Solon! by AP. P. 187.14: rte6iov. P. 208.42: 
separate 'detailed' from 'account.' P. 212.36 (and Index I, p. 771): the de Audibi- 
libus and Problemata should not be assigned to Aristotle. P. 214.1: Theophras- 
tus’ Nomoi should now be cited from the edition cum commentary of A. 
Szegedy-Maszak (New York 1981). P. 216.6: xwpiov. P. 259 n. 23: Raubitschek’s 
article 1s from 1956. P. 275.3: delete first comma. P. 295: on the Delian League, 
N. Robertson, AJAH 5 (1980) 64-96. P. 333: on Pericles’ law, C. Patterson, 
Pericles’ Citizenship Law of 451-50 s.c. (New York 1981). P. 334: something 
has gone wrong with the last sentence. P. 477.19: $avepüc. P. 516.6: Mitchel. P. 
536.14: replace W. R. Connor by C. W. Fornara. P. 581.45: ártoypaorj. P. 
600.43: BiBAtov. P. 617.20: tic. P. 618.18: Aristogiton's. P. 622.43: Dramatic. P. 
623.1: following. P. 627.23: Parke. P. 631.6: natpia, narpiav. P. 638.5: and 
. which. P. 640.40: rtepi. P. 682.27: &ri. 


JOHN J. KEANEY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ALBERT SCHACHTER. Cults of Boiotia. London, University of London, Institute 
of Classical Studies, 1981- Vol. 1: Acheloos to Hera. Vol. 2: Index of 
Inscriptions. No price stated. (Bulletin Supplement 38.1 and 38.4) 


Greek inscriptions are difficult to deal with for many reasons, not the 
least of which is that the places in which inscriptions are published can be as 
difficult to find (more so in some cases) as the stones themselves were when they 
were in the ground, or wherever else they might have been. In the case of 
Boiotian incriptions, 7G 7 contains over 4,000 inscriptions, the SEG, journals 
and books contribute substantial additional material. One must welcome solid 
scholarly effort which succeeds in organizing this bulk of evidence into a more 
readily useable form, especially on some specific topic. This is particularly true. .- 
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if one has spent hours searching for that tantalizing but elusive two-line 
inscription certainly seen last week. What Albert Schachter has done in this 
revision of his D. Phil. thesis is to gather the evidence from epigraphical, liter- 
ary, numismatic, artistic, and archaeological sources pertaining to Boiotian 
cults, and then to arrange this information alphabetically by cult. Cults found 
at more than one site are then alphabetized by site. The majority of citations are 
epigraphical in nature. Some entries for the individual cults are very short, 
with only a few lines of text and commentary. Others (for instance, on Àmphi- 
arios, Apollo Ptoios, Apollo at Thebes, Athena at Koroneia, Hera at Plataia) 
are more like journal articles, with succinct well-documented commentary on 
the various sources. In this way, Schachter draws together the diverse sorts of 
historical and social information contained therein. Schachter's work addresses 
cults, some very localized in nature, of gods, heroes, emperors, and even objects 
such as the sceptre of Zeus worshipped at Chaironeia. Pseudo-cults and ques- 
tionable cults are included and labelled as such. Schachter writes clearly and in 
a straight-forward manner, with a touch of the sort of dry wit often noticeably 
absent from scholarly works of this sort. At present, only Vols. I and IV are 
available to us. Vol. I contains the cults indicated by its title, and Vol. IV is the 
index to the whole work. Vol. II and III are promised in the "'not too distant" 
future, and are presumably now ready, since their index is completed. 

Schachter hopes that his audience will approve of his method of indexing, 
although he knows not everyone will. Scholars can be difficult to please, and 
deciding upon a method of indexing is never the simple task it seems it ought 
to be. Schachter has chosen to use a main entry system. À main entry is the title 
Schachter uses to refer to an inscription throughout the book. In the case of an 
inscription which has had more than one publication, Schachter has chosen to 
list the inscription by its corpus number (with JG taking precedence) rather 
than to use a citation in a journal or book. The author worries that this will 
mean that important re-editions of inscriptions will not appear as main entries. 
Surely the sensible reader will not mind being sent to a volume of a corpus first, 
and then proceeding to a subsequent re-edition of a particular inscription. 
This sort of legwork is innate in epigraphical scholarship. The index represents 
a monumental amount of labor, checking and re-checking. Naturally in a work 
of this size and detail the reviewer can verify only so many references, but the 
two hundred or so I did check were free of error. 

I will not dwell upon a few proofreading errors, such as missing paren- 
theses, some breathing marks and accents which are sliding off tbeir vowels 
(the Greek text has been typed in), as for the most part the book 1s free of those 
annoying distractions. One characteristic of the book which should have been 
avoided 1s the large empty spaces on some of the pages. With publishing costs 
as they are, space in books should be used as economically as possible. 

Those seriously interested in Greek religion will want to examine Cults 
of Boiotta. One hopes that other scholars will have the fortitude to undertake 
similar studies for other regions of the Greek world. 


LINDA COLLINS REILLY 
THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
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THOMAS WIEDEMANN. Greek and Roman Slavery. Baltimore and London, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981. Pp. xvi * 284; 2 maps. $25.00 
hardcover, $8.95 paperback. 


Ancient slavery continues to receive major attention, which has even, 
increased since World War II; all of us, Marxists, Christians, or academic 
humanists, can unite in condemning the social and ethical evils of human 
servitude, which, as Wiedemann observes, is commonly taken ''as the key prin- 
ciple of social organization." In looking at ancient literature and art, true, one 
does first and foremost see proud aristocrats as the leaders of society and culture; 
but the accepted emphasis on slavery is not to be questioned. 

No one, however, has produced a book presenting the ancient evidence 
on the topic in translation; Wiedemann well fills the gap, if gap it be. He gives 
243 selections in his own translations, varying from four letters (a slave collar 
with TMOF, “tene me quia fugio") to several pages. These items are sensibly 
arranged under twelve topics, the first three, for example, being slaves as prop- 
erty, debt bondage and serfdom, and manumission. Legal quotations, the most 
numerous sources, contain the rules; snippets from literature and inscriptions 
show us individual, specific examples. No. 50, thus, is a good illustration of 
human sentiment; in no. 78 the ex-slave Publilius Syrus to some extent reflects 
the views of the slaves themselves. 

Each item is succinctly but clearly introduced. Wiedemann has a cool, 
reasonable attitude toward the treatment of slaves, warning the reader that a 
piece of fiction must not be taken literally, or again comments thoughtfully on 
the problems of the utility of slaves or the degree of rural slavery among the 
Greeks. The sources are well described for a Jayman in an Index of Passages 
Cited; the bibliography is selective but wide-ranging. . 

One can always argue about the inclusion or omission of specific items 
in such a work; I doubt, thus, the utility of a 13-page quotation from Athenaeus 
and am not certain that no. 73 is relevant. Unfortunately Wiedemann has 
decided not to repeat anything which is available in Lewis and Reinhold or 
Austin and Vidal-Naquet, and does not cite Homer and the Attic tragedians. 
Within his confines, however, he has done a good job in illuminating the 
manifold variety of slavery in the Greek and Roman worlds. The major problem 
remains: for whom will this collection, well selected and arranged though it is, 
be really useful? 


CHESTER G. STARR 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EpnwARD CHAMPLIN. Fronto and Antonine Rome. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1980. Pp. 185. $14.00 


For centuries M. Cornelius Fronto possessed one of the greatest reputa- 
tions in Roman literary history. Praised by his pupil Marcus Aurelius and by 
his disciple Aulus Gellius, Fronto's renown was acknowledged over the cen- 
turies by Minucius Felix, Macrobius and Sidonius Apollinaris. He was seen as 
the founder of the school (""Frontoniani") which championed Latin over Greek, 
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and archaism over silver Latin innovation. But his works had been lost, save 
for several sermones recorded by Aulus Gellius. In 1815 Cardinal Angelo Mai 
recognized Fronto's correspondence on palimpsests in Milan and in the Vatican 
Library. Despite the fragmentary state of the palimpsest and the unsatisfactory 
nature of the early editions, it quickly became evident that the letters were a 
sore disappointment. Far from learning the arcana imperii of Antonine Rome, 
scholars found neither Cicero's daily political analysis nor Pliny's informative 
reports. Fronto's discussions of the Latin language and rhetorical theory, his 
accounts of intellectual intrigue, his vapid letters of recommendation, and his 
untiring servility towards the Ántonine family have all combined to lead mod- 
ern historians to regard him as merely a pedant and a bore. 

Edward Champlin has now subjected Fronto to his first re-examination 
in English since M. Dorothy Brock's sympathetic and perceptive Studies in 
Fronto and his Age (1911). Champlin has produced a fine book: well organized, 
clearly argued, and gracefully written. He turns from the linguistic and rhetor- 
ical preoccupations of Brock and other Frontonians to ‘‘an attempt to locate 
the man in the society which produced him." The book can be placed alongside 
other Oxford-inspired works which analyze the historical setting of important 
writers of second-century Rome: Syme's Tacitus, Fergus Millar on Cassius Dio, 
C. P. Jones on Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom, T. D. Barnes on Tertullian, and 
G. W. Bowersock on the entire Second Sophistic. Though Fronto might hardly 
seem the equal of such literary luminaries, Champlin chooses to regard Fronto 
as "one of the great figures of his century” in his role as advocate, as doyen of 
Latin literary studies, and as the friend and teacher of emperors. 

Champlin has rightly chosen to pass over the details of Fronto's rhetorical 
and stylistic theories, which are conveniently summarized in the handbooks of 
G. M. A. Grube and George Kennedy, and are treated more extensively in the 
monographs of M. D. Brock, F. Portalupi and R. Marache. But he does provide 
a good account of Fronto's view of the contubernium in propagating his ideas. 
Literary motives dominated all aspects of Fronto's public and private life: his 
interest in war as a subject for history; his pride in his son-in-law's eloquence; 
his assessment of poetry as useful to the orator; and his desire to display his love 
for the emperor in a public address (actio gratiarum). 

Yet outside the sphere of rhetoric and style, Champlin's careful account 
shows that Fronto has only minor cultural importance. He was atypically 
sedentary in an age of peripatetic intellectuals, holding all his offices in Rome 
save a quaestorship in Sicily. Fronto was resolutely committed to Latin and 
even confesses a lack of mastery of Greek. Champlin's attempt to find numerous 
Greek connections for Fronto appears unconvincing. The Greek sophists mar- 
ried philosophy to public life, but Fronto strikes us as an armchair academic 
wishing to define politics as an offshoot of rhetoric as when he recommends 
candidates for political or administrative posts on the basis of their eloquence. 
Despite his later canonization by Latin literati, Fronto was quite remote from 
the most important intellectual currents of his own time. 

As an advocate, however, Fronto was an acknowledged master. Cham- 
plin's account of Fronto's forensic career is fascinating for the light it sheds on 
the social and political background of the Roman bar in the second century. 
Although Marcus Aurelius was unsympathetic to advocacy, his old master 
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Fronto became one of the leading legal pleaders of his time. Champlin's dis- 
cussion of these (lost) speeches is always interesting; his suggestion that Fronto's 
famous anti-Christian diatribe (referred to in the Octavius) was contained in 
his speech In Pelopem is attractive, not least because it dispenses with the 
elaborate speculations concerning an Oratio contra Christianos. Champlin's 
judicious approach is especially welcome in treating lost works where scholarly 
caution is so often thrown to the winds. 

The political importance of Fronto is a more difficult question. Cham- 
plin emphasizes Fronto's position as advocate, senator and friend of emperors 
and he cautions that his political importance cannot be measured by his cursus. 
He certainly seems to be at the center of political power, having the evident 
love of, and access to, bis pupils Marcus and Lucius Verus. Yet Champlin's 
own careful study of the letters shows Fronto as outside the nexus of political 
decision-making. Though Marcus loved and admired him, the prince had 
moved on to other masters and other studies. Fronto's antipathy to philosophy 
did not estrange him from Marcus, but the constant expressions of mutual love 
in the correspondence does not conceal a certain lack of intimacy. While the 
orator is acknowledged by Marcus in the Meditations, the mention is the briefest 
of the ten teachers listed. The emotional odyssey is not unfamiliar: the young 
prince was inspired by Fronto's learning and his personal warmth, but as he 
came to maturity he found his intellectual stimulation and political advice 
elsewhere while retaining admiration and even genuine love for his old teacher. 
Champlin is right to take Marcus’ protestations of love at face value. But that 
would not prevent Marcus from consulting his philosophical comrades and 
imperial bureaucrats on important matters of personnel and policy. Neither 
the emperor's love nor his success at the bar gave Fronto any genuine political 
influence. He is finally a courtier whose personal recommendation might count 
for honorific posts, but who has left no record of political, military or adminis- 
trative achievement. 

It is on the Antonine age that Champlin's book is particularly illuminat- 
ing. Whatever our verdict on Fronto himself, Champlin shows that his corres- 
pondence remains an indispensable record of the Antonine court and the sena- 
torial elite. Though it has too easily been discarded as pious platitudes, 
unctuous flattery, and academic pedantry, it must be viewed as an important 
document of the social history of the age. Champlin has used the letters to 
subject the denizens of legal and literary Rome to careful prosopographical 
scrutiny and thus draws an interesting picture of court intrigue in the “happiest 
age." He also provides interesting material on the civil service, the importance 
of court ceremony, patterns of patronage, and the somewhat surprising impor- 
tance of freedmen in the Antonine palace. 

My only major reservation is the place of Fronto himself in this book. He 
is not a Tacitus, a Pliny, a Plutarch or a Dio of Prusa. We are not terribly 
interested in him or his (non-rhetorical) ideas; we care about him as a source. If 
Champlin had written Fronto's Correspondence and Antonine Rome, he might 


have been spared the defensive tone and special pleading on behalf of his 


book's ostensible protagonist. For example, his half-hearted defense of Fronto 
on historiography is unnecessary —Fronto's failure to write the history of 
Lucius Verus' conquests hardly changes his views on history expressed in the 
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Principia Historiae. Champlin agrees with other scholars in condemning the 
vapidity of the theories there expressed, but he goes on to plead “in Fronto's 
defense . . . that we do not actually possess any of his historical work” (55). 
Fortunately, this occasional expression of sentimental loyalty to Fronto does 
not cloud Champlin's clear historical judgment. But in place on the concern 
with the person of Fronto, the book would profit from an expanded treatment 
of the political context of Antonine Rome. 

Appendices include Champlin's useful chronology of the letters (essen- 
tially the same as that published in JRS 64); a convincing discussion of the 
evidence for Fronto's birth which is placed c. 95 a.p.; and another tilt at the 
long-vexed question of Fronto's death. Champlin suggests 167 A.D. in opposi- 
tion to Bowersock's recent argument for 175 as a terminus posi quem. I slightly 
prefer the later date, but both arguments have some merit. The current state of 
the evidence does not permit any more certainty than when Mommsen disputed 
the matter. I do miss a bibliography in a book that will become the standard 
treatment of the subject; references are given to bibliographical surveys on 
Fronto, but these concentrate on his literary contributions. 

Despite Champlin's admiration for M. Cornelius Fronto, this book di- 
minishes his importance in Antonine Rome as we see his impact on students 
and friends to be essentially personal rather than political or intellectual. But 
Champlin's remarkable skill in dealing with the textually corrupt and politi- 
cally barren correspondence has established it as a major source for Antonine 
society. The author's perceptive treatment of monarchs and lawyers, senators 
and teachers, will make his engaging study required reading for all students of 
the High Empire. 


RONALD MELLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


T. D. Barnes. Constantine and Eusebius. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1981. Pp. vi + 458. $35.00. 


Over the past decade, a steady stream of articles on the Constantinian 
period has flowed from the pen of Toronto’s T. D. Barnes. In Constantine and 
Eusebius the author now seeks to distill the fruits of these labors into an 
“Interpretative essay." Of all the major scholars who have devoted books to 
Constantine in the past 100 years, Barnes is the first to have chosen to give 
equal standing, in title and text, to the emperor’s older contemporary, Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the celebrated ‘‘father of Church history." He does so consciously 
to redress a balance: although Eusebius’ Life of Constantine inextricably en- 
twines him in the controversy surrounding the methods and motives of the first 
Christian emperor, the great range of his writings—covering theology, exegesis 
and apologetics as well as history and chronology—daunts attempts to under- 
stand him on his own terms. To undertake not merely to do this, but to join 
such a study to the entirely different but equally massive problems involved in 
the study of Constantine’s life and career is a Herculean labor—one few scholars 
other than Barnes would be either able or willing to undertake. 
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Underlying the study of these two key figures is the story of the rise of 
Christianity as both a political and an intellectual force in the later Roman 
Empire, and it 1s this theme which unites the three parts into which the book is 
divided. Part I follows the career of Constantine up to the defeat of his co-ruler 
Licinius in 324. Part II begins anew with Eusebius, studying his intellectual 
roots in the teachings of Origen and subsequent development of his thought. 
In Part III, entitled ‘The Christian Empire," these two currents merge in a 
study of the emperor's growing involvement in Church affairs during the final 
third of his reign. The concept is fresh, the treatment predictably bold, erudite, 
and provocative. But the results are irregular, for Barnes employs a method 
better suited to the study of an individual who has left a corpus of his own 
writings than it is to one who is known largely through the writings of others. 

To Eusebius, Barnes applies the rare skill, demonstrated so ably in his 
Tertullian (Oxford 1970), for mastering the entire corpus of a prolific author, 
and combining it with detailed knowledge of his life and setting to achieve new 
insight and understanding. Barnes has redated, and re-interpreted, much of the 
Eusebian corpus. He argues skillfully, through careful study of the text, that 
the first edition of Eusebius’ Church History was conceived, and at least largely 
written, before the Great Persecution even began (ch. 8). He also concludes that 
the first edition of his Chronicle lacked the polemic against Porphyry of later 
editions, and that therefore the work as a whole was not primarily motivated by 
anything but pure scholarship (p. 113). On the basis of such rethinking, Barnes 
challenges the modern tendency to interpret Eusebius as primarily an apologist. 
“Eusebius began as a scholar," he writes, "made himself into a historian, and 
turned to apologetics only under the pressure of circumstances" (p. 104). 

Barnes also challenges the traditional tendency to classify Eusebius as 
merely a slavish disciple of Origen. “Eusebius was immersed in the Bible and 
in biblical ways of historical and quasi-historical thinking to a degree which 
Origen would have found alien and unspiritual," he concludes (p. 97). His 
study is filled with valuable insights. Of the Church History, he writes (p. 136): 
“Eusebius does not present the early Church as a hated and persecuted minority 
gradually attaining security and respectability. For him the Christian church 


` normally enjoyed respect and toleration, even in its earliest days. For him it 


was persecution, not (as for moderns) the triumph of Christianity, which 
represented an aberration from the predictable course of history and thus 
required an explanation." Barnes combines this understanding with a critical 
appreciation of his author's defects and limitations, chiding modern scholars 
for letting the bishop imply that he was a great confidant of the emperor's (p. 
265), and suggesting that one aim of the Life of Constantine was to lead his 
readers “‘to infer that Constantine shared his own Arian views” (p. 271). 
Specialists may continue to take issue with Barnes' conclusions about 
Eusebius, but the grounds for the argument have at least been clearly laid out. 
The same might seem to hold true for Constantine as well, for here Barnes is, if 
anything, even more firm in his conclusions. Challenging the currently 
fashionable tendency to see the first Christian emperor as a champion of reli- 
gious toleration who wished to restore unity to an empire sundered by persecu- 
tion, Barnes projects the picture of a revolutionary and a zealot who “regarded 
himself as the protector of Christians everywhere” (p. 212), who made Chris- 
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tianity the “official religion" of the empire (pp. 97, 224), and more: “Constan- 
tine’s religious policy was coherent and comprehensive," he writes. “He did 
not merely suppress paganism and establish Christianity as the official religion 
of the state; he set out to ensure that Christianity replaced the cults which it 
ousted" (p. 247). 

If Barnes himself is to be believed, he arrived at this conclusion solely in 
response to overwhelming evidence. “More can be done," he writes in the 
Preface, “but further work will require methods different from those employed 
here and will necessarily be more speculative. It 1s advisable to establish the 
basic framework first, lest hostile critics seize upon the speculations as casting 
doubt upon the underlying facts themselves." (p. v). And again in the conclu- 
sion: “The present study . . . has sought to transcend the terms in which ‘the 
Constantinian question’ has traditionally been posed. ... A broader and less 
subjective approach has here been essayed: to set in their context and exploit to 
the full the evidence of contemporary documents and literary works written 
during Constantine's lifetime... .”’ (p. 174). 

Barnes has, indeed, worked broadly and deeply in the sources, and his 
attention to chronological detail —which will be demonstrated even more fully 
in a companion volume, The New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine —has 
brightened many shadows of the period. But the questions surrounding Con- 
stantine do not lend themselves so readily to resolution by Barnes' favored 
method of classical textual criticism: there are simply too many gaps and 
ambiguities in the evidence. Despite his disclaimers, Barnes himself has had to 
rely on speculation. Consider, for instance, the following statements: ''Con- 
stantine might (for all that 1s known to the contrary) have studied philosophy 
in his youth" (p. 73); Lucian of Antioch "may have taught in the imperial 
capital [Nicomedia] for many years. . . . Constantine and his mother may have 
been among those who heard him teach and expound the Scriptures” (p. 194); 
Constantine "built a great church in Nicomedia to commemorate the martyrs 
of that city (many of whom he must have known?” (p. 248). Such statements 
constitute not merely speculation with a vengeance, but speculation so directed 
as to indicate Barnes is arguing more of a brief than he is willing to admit. One 
detailed example will confirm the point. 

Central to his thesis of an aggressively anti-pagan Constantine is Barnes' 
conclusion that the emperor outlawed sacrifice to the gods ''under any circum- 
stances” shortly after taking the East from Licinius in 324. Barnes defines this 
act as ‘‘a change so sudden, so fundamental, so total" that it "shocked" pagans, 
who “probably” responded with complaints and protests (p. 210). The action 
and response, had they occurred, certainly would go a long way toward justify- 
ing the extremist stance which Barnes assigns Constantine. But did they occur? 

Barnes method of dealing with the evidence is instructive. First (p. 210) 
he discusses a letter of Constantine's condemning idolatry and polytheism. 
This document, he writes, “is not (as commonly supposed) an edict of tolera- 
tion" even though it forbids compulsion, because ''Constantine uses harsh 
language throughout, continually denounces paganism. ...and pointedly 
refrains from mentioning sacrifices.’’ Whether an omission is pointed or not is, 
of course, always questionable. But Barnes continues, "Against the background 
of the earlier law, Constantine's silence ineluctably implies that sacrifice 
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remains totally prohibited." Hence the law justifies reading a pointed silence 
into the letter. 

What 1s the evidence for this earlier law? Prior to reproducing this letter 
in his Life of Constantine, Eusebius makes the claim that Constantine outlawed 
idolatry, divination and sacrifice (11.45.1). Against this is the claim later in the 
century by Libanius that Constantine left ancestral worship unchanged (Orat. 
30.6). Unfortunately, neither statement is documented. How does one, then, 
choose between them? Eusebius, as a contemporary, should have preference, 
but his tendency to see everything through a pro-Christian filter is too well 
known for a statement this broad and general to be taken at face value. Barnes' 
method 1s to banish Libanius to a footnote (n.11, p. 377), there only to dismiss 
him as "totally misleading." But there are other problems not so easily 
dispensed with. As n. 15 informs us, Firmicus Maternus' appeal to Constan- 
tine's son and successor in the West to suppress sacrifice suggests that the 
practice had continued at least in that part of the empire. Barnes deals with this 
problem in the text thus: “He [Constantine] would not risk rebellion or civil 
disobedience, and in Italy and the West, where he had been emperor long 
before 324, he made no serious attempt to enforce the prohibition of sacrifice 
which Eusebius attests for the East." The sweeping force of Constantine's total 
ban on sacrifice hence now is to be understood as effective only in the East. Yet 
in the footnote at this point, which cites another work of Eusebius', his Oration 
to Constantine, we find a further concession: "Even in the East, later evidence 
suggests that enforcement of the prohibition depended largely on local 
initiative"—a delicate way of saying that there is also evidence for the con- 
tinuation of sacrifice in the East. 

By this point, the alert reader might well be wondering (1) where exactly 
sacrifice was outlawed in the posited law, and (2) how a letter of Constantine's 
with such pointed silence ever was misread as an edict of toleration. Eusebius’ 
Oration is no help in answering (1), since the chapter referred to (7.1 ff.) says 
nothing about the outlawing of sacrifices in the East or anywhere else (the sole 
reference to sacrifice, at 7.6, clearly is to Christians who were "sacrificed" by the 
persecutors). Reading Constantine’s letter in Life 11.48-60, however, sheds some 
light on (2). For here one finds, at II.56, the explicit directive, repeated at the 
conclusion of the letter, II.60, that no one is to be molested in the pursuit of 
holiness and purity or compelled by fear of punishment to worship otherwise. 
Harsh words are used, indeed, but one charged with enforcing this edict would 
find the operative clauses not in the rhetoric but in what sounds very like orders 


‘to zealous Christians to leave their pagan neighbors alone. 


We are left, then, with a posited law which 1s used to justify reading new 
meaning into Constantine’s letter, which in turn 1s used both to dismiss con- 
tradictory witnesses such as Libanius and as evidence for the existence of the 
law itself. Would it not be more economical to conclude that, if such a law ever 
was issued, it was not as sudden, as fundamental, or as total as Barnes depicts 
it? But then there is the shock and outrage with which pagans received the law. 
This reaction, at least, would certainly seem to justify Barnes’ reading. Here, 
again, one must go to the footnote, For n. 11 on p. 377 informs us that the 
entire reaction is "inferred" from a statement by Iamblichus in De Mysteriis on 
the importance of performing sacrifice. But since De Mysteriis was written, as 
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its formal title tells us, not as a protest to Constantine but as a reply to Porphyry, 
and since, moreover, Iamblichus is generally thought to have died around the 
time Constantine conquered the Fast, the inference may well be unnecessary. 

The example can readily be multiplied. Through use of false inference 
(e.g., p. 50, a threat to raise the taxes of heretical priests is taken as proof that 
they once had been lowered), arbitrary judgment (e.g., p. 48, Constantine's 
continued use of pagan imagery shows nothing but “the dead weight of icono- 
graphic tradition," unlike “innovations and deliberate actions which reveal his 
true beliefs”), and circular reasoning (e.g., p. 48, with n. 42, a law redated from 
320 to 307 to prove that Constantine's army was officially Christian after 312 on 
the grounds that, since the army was officially Christian after 312, the law 
could not have been issued in 320)—all reinforced at critical moments by specu- 
lative comments (a law which may have been issued, an outcry which may have 
occurred)—Barnes reveals a clear indication to read the evidence in accordance 
with a priori decisions. l 

The result, then, is a book of irregular quality, to which it is difficult to 
do justice in a review. In the case of Constantine, Barnes has adopted a magis- 
terial tone which does not do justice to the ambiguities of the evidence, yet 
which poses the threat of misleading unwary readers into believing all problems 
have been resolved by scientific adherence to the rules of textual criticism. 
Where, as in the case of Eusebius, such rules can legitimately be applied, 
Barnes shows genuine brilliance and insight which, when combined with his 
unrivalled ability to coax chronological references out of the widest variety of 
texts, indeed succeeds in putting study of the period on a firmer footing. 

Perhaps the fairest conclusion is that Barnes has claimed at once too 
much and too little for his work. His interpretation of Constantine, while 
vigorous, does not rise to the Olympian perspective at which he aimed. But his 
study of Eusebius, which constitutes more than half the book, is a happy 
marriage of method, matter and temperament. Together with the companion 
handbook, it constitutes the most substantive contribution to Constantinian 
scholarship since the monumental work of Seeck and Schwartz two generations 
ago. 


H. A. DRAKE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 


D. A. RussELL. Criticism in Antiquity. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1981. Pp. viii * 219. $24.50. 


D. A. Russell’s brief book (172 pages of text), Criticism in Antiquity, is 
organized for a different audience and in a different fashion than its predecessors 
in English, such as those by Atkins, Grube, and less directly Harriot or Kennedy. 
Russell has in mind the modern literary critic and “the needs of literary students 
whose Greek and Latin is perhaps vestigial.” The first chapter to some extent 
follows, although briefly and sketchily, the author by author chronological 
survey of ancient literary criticism adopted by earlier scholars. But the book is 
largely devoted to an exploration of certain major problems in ancient literary 
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criticism, such as mimesis, poetic inspiration, the educational function of po- 
etry, theories of style and genre, methods in literary history, and the relation 
between rhetoric and theories of literature throughout antiquity. 

Russell is interested in setting out clearly the ways in which ancient 
critics established the foundations of later literary criticism, and even more in 
explaining the limitations of formal criticism in antiquity. Russell notes the 
failure to establish boundaries between scholarship, rhetoric, and morality, 
and the consequences of allowing rhetoric and the teaching of rhetoric to 
dominate the development of literary theory. He laments the ways in which the 
need to defend poetry and rhetoric against philosophical critics stunted the 
growth of an independent aesthetic theory, and made ancient literary criticism 
fail to equal the poetic tradition in literary sophistication or to interact suffi- 
ciently with it. Literary criticism, in Russell's view, developed little throughout 
antiquity and remained tied to creaüng a "comprehensive set of rules for the 
critical judgment of literature" which united “both rhetorical and moral 
standpoints." Hence some of the more important and original contributions to 
ancient literary criticism, such as Aristotle's contribution to the analysis of 
genre and his distinction between mimetic and non-mimetic arts, were aban- 
doned until the Renaissance or later in favor of less discriminating ideas. 
Finally, Russell is particularly concerned with how “critics” of the imperial 
age and especially Longinus came to have the critical assumptions that they 
did: why the critics treated poetry and prose as a unified corpus, made little 
differentiation between ethical and rhetorical criteria for literary judgment and 
focused primarily on stylistic differentiation. 

The questions that Russell poses are important ones, and the attempt to 
organize his study of ancient literary criticism by synthesizing the development 
of thought on particular issues represents an advance over earlier writers, who 
tend to describe more than to analyze the tradition. Further, he brings to the 
task the experience of a scholarly career devoted to ancient literary criticism. 
The audience for whom the book 1s designed, however, might have some 
difficulties in profiting fully from the book. First, the inexperienced reader 
must have at hand a copy of Russell and Winterbottom’s Ancient Literary 
Criticism (supplemented by additional fragments offered in Russell’s appen- 
dices in Criticism in Antiquity). The intentional brevity of Criticism in Anti- 
quity precludes the detailed synopses of the ideas of ancient literary critics 
which are to be found in earlier books (and these books remain valuable for 
precisely this reason). The ideas of the critics are not placed sufficiently in the 
context, both social and philosophical, which gave birth to them. Hence Russell 
uncovers only in part the causes for the development of the attitudes that he 
finds in imperial critics. Furthermore, many topics treated by Russell, such as 
mimesis in Plato and Aristotle, remain deeply controversial for classical scho- 
lars. Recognition of such debates, both explicitly in the text (Russell tends 
simply to give his own views) and in terms of more extensive bibliographical 
suggestions for further reading, would have been helpful. 

Finally, the book, regrettably, is so brief that even the treatment of its 
central issues remains sketchy, unbalanced, and at times inadequate to the 
complex nuances involved in each issue. Take, for example, the issue of poetic 
inspiration. For Russell the ancient poet, in his appeal to the Muses, lays claim 
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to a state of "irrationality" which explains and justifies his art. Yet from 
Hesiod onward the poet's claim to access to the Muses is as often a sober claim 
to knowledge, often against the poet's rivals (Hesiod, Theogony 26-34; even 
Iliad 2.485-92 contrasts those with kleos oion and those who have access to the 
Muses), as it is an attempt to express the psychology of the poet. The question 
of poetic inspiration cannot be separated from the poet's views of language, 
knowledge and truth. Aristotle and Horace, in their emphasis on the techne ot 
the poet as a necessary complement to his inspiration, are by no means rare in 
antiquity (Pindar is a central example), as Russell suggests. Russell's analysis 
seems to be overly influenced by Plato's attempt to question poetic inspiration 
at the expense of the poet's claim to authority based on technique. The larger 
argument of the book is also sometimes lost in the whirlwind review of the 
major critics of antiquity in the earlier chapters, a review which sometimes 
borrows the merely descriptive and comprehensive format of earlier books. 

Furthermore, the needs of modern literary critics, whether classicists or 
students of later Western literature, are met in a rather indirect manner. The 
discussion of mimesis and genre is indeed valuable for Renaissance students 
and scholars and other later critics; similarly the discussion of poetic inspiration 
is important for post-enlightenment critics. Yet Russell has chosen to give a 
classicist's perspective on these issues rather than shape his treatment of them 
to respond specifically to aspects of the problem emphasized in later tradition. 
Scholars concerned with twentieth-century literature and literary theory, on the 
other hand, would be particularly interested in, for example, ancient views on 
the nature of language, the relation of language to reality and the claims of 
poetry to truth, the authority of oral versus written literature (see Derrida's 
discussion of Plato's Phaedrus in The Pharmacy of Plato), theories of metaphor 
and other rhetorical tropes (see post-Saussurian theories, especially those of J. 
Lacan), the relation between ancient theories of psychology and literature, or 
the relation between poets and their predecessors (the Bloomian "anxiety of 
influence"). The nature of language and its relation to reality is not only 
central to twentieth-century artists and theorists, but to ancient philosophers 
and poets like Plato, Hesiod or Euripides. Ancient parody in its entirety, medi- 
cal writings, theories of dream, the presentation of persona by lyric poets, the 
comments of the tragedians on pity, fear and pleasure, to name but a few, all 
have something to contribute to the history of the issues important to these 
critics of modern literature. In short, the interests of American students of 
literature, if not those of their British counterparts, have shifted far more radi- 
cally than this book has from its predecessors. 

In all fairness, Russell's brief passing references to such issues can be 
attributed to his desire to answer a different set of questions about ancient 
literary criticism, and to elucidate issues that were explicitly important to 
ancient critics. On the other hand, while the book is aimed at the modern 
student, the text and bibliography contain only a few references to contem- 
porary literary criticism, and to none after 1970. The book, valuable as it is, 
thus raises once again the question of the relation between classical scholarship 
and the needs of students in other fields. To what extent should we allow our 
choice of scholarly issues to be dictated by the needs and interests of modern 
scholarship? For in order to do so we would have to reshape our notion of 
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ancient literary criticism and include as a major part of it topics which have 
not previously been considered of central importance. We would have to turn 
to a much wider range of ancient literature, and more directly to the poets 
themselves. Russell himself sees the puzzling importance of the gap between 
formal ancient literary criticism and the sophisticated works of the poets. But 
he looks primarily to the critics for answers. From my perspective, however, the 
lack of a particular kind of critical tradition in antiquity might well be 
explained, at least in part, by the nature of the literary tradition itself; in a 
tradition so unbroken, in which the response of one poet to another remained 
continuous even across cultural boundaries between Greece and Rome and 
prominent in the lives and education of the ancient citizen, literary and aesthetic 
views logically remain embedded in the shape of the poetic works themselves. 
An analysis of ancient literary theory which included the questions important 
to twentieth-century theorists such as those noted above and a greater attention 
to the perspectives of poets as well as critics would perhaps be impossibly 
ambitious at this time. And it would have to build on the groundwork laid by 
Russell, with his new synthetic approach to the issues. Nevertheless, such an 
approach might meet the needs of modern students of literature, both classicists 
and non-classicists, more directly. And we might have less cause to lament the 
peculiar limits that Russell finds in the critical tradition of antiquity. 


HELENE P. FOLEY 
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